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Vocational Education in Stockholm 
by 
Nils FREDRIKSSON 


Director of the Trade and Technical Department of the Swedish 
Board of Education 


Vocational education in Stockholm provides both for full- time 
education or, alternatively, for part-time education for those boys 
and girls who have already entered an employment ; some form .- 
of further education after the age of 12 or 13 is compulsory on 
all young people under the terms of an Education Act of 1918. 
The higher elementary school gives full-time instruction of a 
general character. The continuation school provides part-time 
instruction, mostly of a vocational character. The workshop 
school provides full-time vocational instruction for young persons 
who wish to enter a chosen trade and connot find an employment 
in which they would receive the necessary training ; in workshop 
schools trade conditions and trade hours are, as far as possible, 
reproduced, and the work is practical. Apprenticeship schools 
are run on similar lines, but only part-time instruction is here 
given as they are intended for those already apprenticed to an 
employer and working for him ; in these schools special courses 
are also arranged for older workers. Trade schools give technical 
instruction courses, but their arrangements as to hours, etc. are 
more elastic, with a view to speciai subjects, special skill, and: 
the requirements of workers already trained or partly trained. 
li Finally, there are one-year full-time commercial and domestic 
training schools. Attendance at higher elementary, apprentice- 
: ship, and continuation schools is compulsory ; at workshop and 

trade schools, voluntary. In the year 1921 Stockholm expended 
670,461 kronor on vocational education, from which 1,873 pupils 
benefited during the school year 1921-1922. The work of the 
schools has been generally approved by both employers and 
workers. 





N 1901 a workers’ organisation of Stockholm submitted to the 
Municipal Council a request for’ the establishment of 
municipal trade schools. This request was not granted, but 

a committee of the Council was appointed to consider the matter, 
and reported in 1906. In 1911, after thorough revision of this 
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report, the Council decided to establish municipal trade schools 
for three classes of workers: engineers, carpenters, and factory 
seamstresses. The organisation of these schools, which were 
opened in the autumn of 1912, was based on that of the one-day 
vocational schools of Munich. 

Instruction was given on one day per week for forty weeks a 
year, and the course lasted three years. Each school consisted of 
three classes for each year of the course, with about twenty pupils 
in each. A workshop was attached to each school and the 
subjects taught included trade instruction in the school workshop, 
trade drawing and arithmetic, and other technical subjects, 
Swedish, arithmetic, theory of materials and of tools, hygiene, 
and civics. In 1913 two additional schools for electrical 
fitters and blacksmiths were established, in 1914 a school for 
plumbers and one for tinsmiths and sheet-iron workers, and 
finally, in 1919, one for needlewomen. 

A new type of school was set up in 1913 with a two-year course, 
on six days in the week, to train girls who had completed the 
seven years’ elementary school course for dressmaking in the 
homes of customers. The school enrolled ten pupils each year, 
and gave instruction in needlework, pattern cutting and cutting 
out, knowledge of materials and tools, drawing and theory of 
design, civics, hygiene, and gymnastics. 

In 1915 the City of Stockholm established two-year courses in 
domestic economy for pupils who had completed the elementary 
school course. The classes were held from 3.30 to 8 p.m. once a 
week for 40 weeks a year in the kitchens of the elementary schools. 
Instruction was given in domestic economy, sewing, reading and 
writing, hygiene, and civics, with lectures on subjects of general 
educational value. In 1917 the municipal authorities took over a 
school for bricklayers established by the employers. The course 
covered 25 weeks per year for two years. Classes were held in 
the evenings four or five times a week, the subjects including 
practical bricklaying in the school workshop and _ theoretical 
instruction similar to that given in the trade schools established in 
1912. 

Evening classes were opened for pupils who had passed 
through the trade schools. These included classes in blouse, 
sleeve, and skirt making for factory seamstresses, in dress finish- 
ing, dressmaking, and cutting out for home seamstresses, and 
classes for electrical and telephone fitters. The classes were held 
for six hours a week and 30 weeks a year for two years. Adult 
workers were also admitted. A fee of 5 kronor per year was 
charged for these classes, but the trade schools mentioned above 
were free. No grants were received from the state, the cost of 
all the schools being met from municipal funds. 

In 1919 a different type of school for watchmakers was estab- 
lished. The school, which took twelve pupils, gave instruction for 
five days a week, chiefly in the school workshop. On the sixth 
day of the week the pupils worked with different master 
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watchmakers. After a year’s course in this school the pupils 
continued their training in a one-day trade school with a three- 
year course. 

This marks the close of the first stage in the development of 
vocational education in Stockholm. For some years the Swedish 
Government had been considering means of systematising 
vocational education throughout the country. As a result an Act 
on vocational education for young persons was passed by the 
Riksdag in 1918. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM 


Under the uniform system of vocational education introduced 
by the Act, the compulsory elementary school course covering the 
years from 7 to 12 or 13 must be followed by some form of further 
education. There are two alternatives, either full-time education 
in a higher elementary (non-vocational) or in a workshop (voca- 
tional) school; or part-time education in a continuation, and 
possibly later in an apprenticeship school and a trade school. 
Attendance at a continuation school is also open to those attending 
a workshop school. 

Attendance at a continuation school is from 13 to 15 years of 
age. The pupils are not compelled to spend their whole time in 
these schools, as in the elementary schools ; the hours of attend- 
ance are limited, so that the pupils can at the same time follow 
an occupation. The continuation school, in its turn, is intended 
as a foundation for apprenticeship schools for young persons who 
have entered employment in industry, handicraft, trade, or 
domestic service. The municipalities are not obliged to open 
such apprenticeship schools, but each municipality may make 
attendance compulsory for boys and girls up to 18 years of age, 
regulating it according to local conditions. Pupils who have 
attended apprenticeship schools and desire further training in 
their trade will be catered for in trade schools, attendance. at 
which is entirely voluntary. 

Side by side with the continuation schools, higher elementary 
schools may be established at which full-time instruction is given 
for from one to four years. 

The apprenticeship schools, like the elementary and continua- 
tion schools, are always put under the municipal authorities, 
chiefly with a view to enforcing compulsory attendance. The 
higher elementary schools are also municipal. Workshop schools, 
trade schools, and the one-year commercial schools and domestic 
training schools may be either municipal or private. In addition 
to these types of school, other municipal or private schools for 
vocational training may be established. 

All these schools for vocational training may obtain grants 
from the state amounting to two-thirds of certain fixed minimum 
salaries for the teachers, and up to two-thirds of the cost of 
educational supplies. Elementary schools, continuation schools, 
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and higher elementary schools are entitled under special regula- 
tions to a slightly larger grant from the state. 

In accordance with the Riksdag decision already mentioned, 
a large number of schools of the new type have been opened all 
over the country. As an example, it may be stated that reports 
for the year 1921 were received from over 2,500 continuation and 
higher elementary schools. There are no less than fifty of the 
latter in the town of Stockholm. 

The Municipal Council of Stockholm decided in 1920 to 
transform and extend vocational education on the new lines as 
proposed by the managers of existing trade schools. It therefore 
distributed instruction among the new types of school — workshop 
schools, apprenticeship schools, and trade schools. These have 
been combined in trade groups such, for instance, as engineering 
trades ; all trades connected with the manufacture of household 
articles (cabinet makers, upholsterers, saddlers, coach makers, 
wood carvers, etc.) ; electrical and mechanical engineering trades ; 
trades connected with personal service (barbers, hairdressers, 
bath attendants, etc.) ; clothing trades (two groups, one for men 
and one for women) ; food, tobacco and allied trades ; printing 
trades ; goldsmiths’ and artistic trades; building trades ; com- 
mercial occupations ; domestic trades. Each group is under a 
group Supervisor whose duty it is to manage the schools under 
the Director of Vocational Schools. 

The trade school proposals rejected the immediate introduc- 
tion of compulsory attendance. Proposals for organisation 
included suggestions that the former three-year trade schools of 
the one-day type should be converted into two-year trade sections 
of the one-day apprenticeship school, that workshop schools 
should be opened, similar to the watchmaking school established 
in 1919, but with courses of varying length, and that special 
courses in the apprenticeship and trade schools should be started. 
These proposals were approved by the Municipal Council and a 
credit of 600,000 kronor was allocated in 1920 for putting them 
into effect. A state grant of about 130,000 kronor was made for 
the same purpose. These plans were carried out shortly 
afterwards. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


The period of instruction in continuation schools is limited 
to 360 to 540 hours spread over two or three years. The object 
is to prevent the continuation school from proving too much of 
a hindrance to the children’s employment. The school districts 
are allowed wide liberties in distributing the periods of instruc- 
tion over the year, week, and day, as rendered desirable by 
working conditions. As in the higher elementary schools, instruc- 
tion in the continuation school is intended to “lay the foundation 
for the training of the young for practical trades and to promote 
their future civic efficiency”. It is obviously impossible to 
achieve anything like the same results in the 360 or at most 540 
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hours allowed in the continuation schools as can be obtained in 
the higher elementary schools with their one or more years of 
training. But experience has already shown that the continua- 
tion school may be of great importance, not least in supervising 
young people in the dangerous period of transition when they are 
particularly in need of the support and encouragement that the 
continuation school, even in a limited form, is able to give. 

The period of instruction in the continuation schools is too 
short to afford much hope of giving training in practical work. 
On the other hand, the practical nature of the instruction given and 
the information as to different trades and possibilities of training 
supplied mzy prove of value in the choice of occupation. 


WoRKSHOP SCHOOLS 


It is now possible to open workshop schools for persons who 
wish to take up a trade but who, on account of their youth and 
the nature of the work, find it difficult to obtain employment in 
which practical training is possible. These schools are mainly 
intended to give the pupils a sound practical foundation in a given 
trade. The working hours coincide with the ordinary working 
hours in the trade, and the work must as far as possible aim at 
actual production, although it must of course be organised 
specially with a view to the education of the pupils. Attendance 
at the workshop schools is entirely voluntary, but even so their 
importance will be recognised, especially for town boys of 13 to 
44 years of age, who are scarcely able to find other employment 
than as messengers, newsboys, etc. The workshop school may 
prove a useful supplement to the continuation school, and is at 
the same time of the greatest value in recruiting workers for 
industry and improving trade standards in every respect. 

The standard of skill in the different trades was beginning to 
suffer severely from the ever increasing failure or refusal to give 
apprentices the training needed to produce skilled workers.° In 
certain trades it was even necessary for the apprentice, if he was 
to obtain employment, to be able to carry out minor work on his 
own account. Almost all workers were employed on piece work, 
so that no one had time to devote attention to the apprentices. 
The position in factory industry was much the same, added to a 
very high degree of specialisation, so that the training of the 
apprentice was very one-sided. 

These conditions were particularly fatal to young persons in 
the larger towns, and it was for this reason that the municipality 
of Stockholm tried, long before the state intervened, to solve the 
problem by establishing workshop schools for different trades. 
As a rule, such schools give only one form of instruction, namely, 
practical workshop training. Theoretical subjects are included 
only in a few cases, as, for instance, for goldsmiths and watch- 
makers. Instruction is given in a well-equipped school workshop, 
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usually with a skilled teacher in charge of a group of twelve 
pupils. The length of the course varies with different trades 
from two months to two years, as shown below in the table for 
workshop schools. School hours are eight per day from Monday 
to Friday and six on Saturdays, corresponding to the normal 
working week in an ordinary workshop. Courses for the training 
of teachers are given in each school. The training of the pupils 
consists largely in productive work, either to customers’ orders, 
the chief customer being the municipality, or for stock, which is 
sold later, as convenient. The teacher also shares in the work. 
Experience has shown that a pupil in a workshop school learns 
far more than an apprentice in an ordinary workshop during the 
same period. 

To take an illustration of the kind of instruction given, the 
workshop school for blacksmiths provides a training period of 
5} months, with a 46-hour week. The work is divided into the 
following sections. 


(1) Work at the forge : making and keeping up the fire, use of implements 
for this purpose, fuel, making up the fire for welding and soldering, heating 
of iron for forging and welding, heating of steel for tempering, etc. 

(2) Forging : training in such work as stretching, up-setting, drop forging, 
cutting off, punching, bending, etc. ; simple welding. 

(3) Engineering: training in milling, such as plane, curve, and valve 
milling ; thread cutting of bolts and holes ; making of coach fittings and build- 
ing ironmongery ; rivetting and screw mounting, etc. ; drilling and drill grind- 
ing; work with other machines, such as lathes and planing machines, e. g. 
—_— and taper turning ; thread cutting, cutting off, planing level surfaces, 
ete. 


In order to give the pupils a real insight into the nature of the 
work, articles for sale, such as plate fittings, coach fittings, build- 
ing ironmongery, machine and tool forgings, are manufactured as 
far as convenient. 


APPRENTICESHIP SCHOOLS 


Training in the apprenticeship schools is intended to supple- 
ment the practical training to be obtained in employment. Two- 
year courses of eight to nine months per year are given for 6 to 12 
hours a week. The time-table is adapted to working conditions 
and, if need be, concentrated in a shorter period of the year, which 
is of special advantage in seasonal trades. The employer must, if 
requested, allow his workers free time to attend the schools, but 
as far as possible the time-table is so arranged that it shall not 
interfere with the ordinary occupation of the pupils. Now that 
working hours have been limited to 48 a week, this should involve 
no particular difficulty. Instruction in the apprenticeship schools 
is to be entirely vocational and related to the work of the pupils 
outside the school. For this reason they are divided into trade 
groups, each of which is given separate instruction as far as 
possible. If the groups are too small, they can be combined into 
sections for mixed trades, but even so an attempt is made to give 
individual attention as far as possible. In every case definite 
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syllabuses of training are drawn up. The pupils are no longer 
allowed, as in the old evening technical schools, to choose what 
subjects and hours they like, but as in other schools they must 
follow the whole course in their particular trade section. In 
addition to the ordinary course, instruction is also given in 
voluntary subjects. Special courses for older workers who were 
unable to attend apprenticeship schools before they were 18 years. 
of age may also be arranged. 

In Stockholm both forms of training are given in the 
apprenticeship school — the trade sections and the special courses: 
for older workers. The pupils in the former are given supple~ 


OCCASIONAL COURSES IN 1920-1921 














Number of hours per annum 
Subject 
st year 2nd year 
(1) Technical training 
(a) Work in the workshop,’ theory of 117 117 
materials and tools 
(b) Engineering theory _ 23 
(c) Technology 23 39 
(a) Trade a with geometrical calcula- 78 
tion, free-hand drawing, theory of design 
(e) Composition 16 78 
(f) Hygiene of the trade 16 — 
(2) General training = 
(a) Commercial arithmetic 39 _ 
(6) Commercial correspondence 39 — 
(c) Estimates _ 39 
(ad) Book-keeping _ 39 
(3) Industrial and labour legislation 23 16 
Total 351 351 

















mentary instruction, that is to say, pupils who for five days a 
week are employed in industry and receive ordinary apprentice 
wages are given practical and theoretical instruction in their trade 
on the sixth day, every attempt being made to adapt the instruc- 
tion to the progress of the pupil. The course is for two years 
and 39 weeks per year, but in some cases for a smaller number 
of weeks. The bricklayers’ course is held on four evenings a week 
for 25 weeks in the year ; the course in domestic training is for 
35 weeks in the year. 

The above time-table of the trade section for cabinet makers 
may be given as an example. 

Special courses are instituted for older workers who are 
unable to attend the trade sections of the apprenticeship school, 
and they may afterwards extend their knowledge by attending 
the trade school. The length of the course varies, generally 
amounting to 180 hours spread over two or three evenings a week 
for 30 weeks. Some of the courses are not longer than 10 to 30 
hours, and those in domestic work vary from 24 to 120 hours. 
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As an example, the following curriculum for workers in engineer- 
ing shops may be quoted. The course is for one year of 30 weeks, 
averaging six hours a week, with the following time-table. 


Subject Hours 
Trade drawing 60 
Trade arithmetic 60 
Technology 40 
Theory of materials 20 
Total 180 


Trade Drawing. Sketching of simple models, accompanied by a brief 
account of projective geometry ; suitable geometrical problems such as the 
bisection of angles ; scales of measurement; construction of models; deter- 
mination of the real length of a line; simple sections: drawing of more 
‘difficult models from pupils’ own sketches. 

Trade Arithmetic. Brief revision of simple arithmetic ; calculations of 
speed, sections, and gears ; percentages ; calculation of area and volume ; con- 
sumption of material, given weight per unit of length or volume ; wage calcula- 
tion and simple costing ; use of formule. 

Technology. Turning processes, correct angles of action, cutting resistance, 
healing conditions for turning, correct shape of lathe steel ; construction of 
drills, drill grinding, broaches and scrapers, reamers and taper reamers ; milling 
.machines, milling arbors ; thread cutting tools of vaarious kinds, files and 
scraping tools, chisels, grinding and grinding tools ; thread cutting and thread 
systems. Measuring tools and their proper use. 

Theory of Materials. Extraction and conversion of iron, cast iron as a 
raw material for refining and casting ; structure of steel and its composition 
when treated in different ways, choice of carbon content for different purposes ; 
qualities of speed-cutting steel, the most usual brands of steel, heat treatment 
of steel ; the most usual alloys, their manufacture and composition ; metals 


in commerce, 


TRADE SCHOOLS 


Attendance at trade schools is entirely voluntary. The schools 
may be organised in many different ways, either independently or 
combined with apprenticeship schools, the length of the courses 
varying with the requirements of the trade. Instruction can take 
the form either of trade courses for a whole trade, or courses in 
special subjects for a given side of the trade, or courses of train- 
ing in specially skilled work for older workers who are already 
qualified or who wish to qualify as foremen or independent 
craftsmen. 

The usual length of the courses in Stockholm is 180 hours ; 
fees varying from 5 to 20 kronor are paid. The following 
curriculum in engineering may be quoted. The course lasts 30 


weeks. 


Subject Hours 
Trade drawing 40 
Trade arithmetic 40 
Theory of machine tools 60 
General engineering theory 20 


Workshop organisation and costing 20 


Total 180 
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Trade Drawing. Sketching of more difficult models ; suitable geometrical 
construction, such as sections ; pattern making from sketches and empirical 
formule. 

Trade Arithmetic. Revision of simple arithmetic ; use of tables in extract- 
ing square roots ; elementary trigonometry, formule and simple equations ; 
simple differentiation ; simple examples of the theory of strength of materials ; 
use of the modulus in the calculation of gear wheels ; calculation of belting. 

Theory of Machine Tools. Account of processes both for simple machinery 
and such work as cutting gear teeth with helicoidal cutters, etc.; the con- 
struction of machine tools, with special reference to speed gears and the speed 
of roof shafting; gas welding and cutting. 

General Engineering Theory. Construction and working of steam engines ; 
types of boilers, internal combustion, expansion, and high pressure engines, 
electric motors, and heating appliances. 

Workshop Organisation and Costing. Organisation of the workshop ; 
principles of costing, costs of a definite piece of work, general expenses and 
their allocation : depreciation. 


OTHER SCHOOLS 


In addition to apprenticeship and trade schools, one-year 
commercial schools and domestic training schools may be estab- 
lished for those who have no access to the other types of school, 
but who desire to obtain similar training in a shorter period. 
Full-time instruction is therefore given through a whole school 
year, its nature being very similar to thet given in the correspond- 
ing apprenticeship and trade schools. 


MANAGEMENT AND T'YPICAL COURSES 


The central management of the Stockholm schools is in the 
hands of a Board of nine persons, the chairman of which is a 
municipal councillor. The Director of Vocational Schools, who 
is also head of all the schools and courses of training, is ex officio 
member of the Board. More than half the members of the Board 
represent different trades. The Board is elected by the Municipal 
Council. Fifteen committees, one for each trade, each consisting 
of four persons, are appointed to supervise instruction in the 
{different schools. The chairmen of these committees are ap- 
pointed by the Board, and the Director of Vocational Schools is an 
ex officio member of all of them. The other two members ofeach 
committee are appointed by the employers’ organisation and the 
trade union concerned. The courses given during the school year 
1920-1921 (1) and the number of pupils are shown in the following 
tables. 





(*) In 1922 a workshop school for milliners was opened with an 11 months’ 
course. 
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PUPILS AND COURSES IN WORKSHOP SCHOOLS IN 1920-1921 
Length of | x 
haa Number of Number of 

Trade classes (months) pupils 

Engineering trades 14 54 228 
Instrument making 2 1l DIA 
Blacksmiths’ trade 3 5 } 31 
Tinsmiths’ trade 1 5 16 
Coppersmiths’ trade l 543 9 
Electrical fitting 2 2 25 
Electrical engineering 2 4 29 
Watchmaking (+) 2 11 83 
Goldsmiths’ trade (‘) 2 1l 24 
Cabinetmaking (?) 3 5 ¥ 39 
Upholstering 1 5 13 
Saddlery 1 5 8 
Coachbuilding 1 5 10 
Shoemaking 2 1l 24 
Workshop needlework 3 53 36 
Home dressmaking 2 24 20 
Total number of pupils 569 





(*) Course extended to 2 years in 1922. 
(?) Course extended to 14 months in 1922. 


TRADE SECTIONS IN THE APPRENTICESHIP SCHOOL IN 1920-1921 
































Number of | Number of 
Trade classes pupils 
Enginéering trades 8 168 
Instrument making 2 23 
Blacksmiths’ trade 2 20 
Electrical fitting 4 67 
Watchmaking 2 23 
Goldsmiths’ trade 2 21 
ene ti 3 23 
Cabinetmaking 4 45 
Upholstery 1 10 
Saddlery 2 8 
Coachbuilding 1 9 
Shoemaking 2 9 
Workshop needlework 2 47 
Home dressmaking 2 31 
Domestic work 2 24 
Total number of pupils 528 
OCCASIONAL COURSES IN 1920-1921 
‘ Number of | Number of 
Subject classes pupils 
Domestic work 
Housekeeping 1 12 
Housework 1 10 
Cookery 1 12 
Infant and invalid cookery 1 9 
Vegetable cookery 1 12 
Food preserving 1 12 
Needlework for housewives 5 100 
167 


Total number of pupils 
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SPECIAL COURSES FOR OLDER WORKERS IN THE APPRENTICESHIP SCHOOL 





1} 














IN 1920-1921 
Number of | Number of 
Trade classes pupils 
Raginsesing trades 6 145 
iling 7 117 
Turning 4 78 
Welding 1 24 
Milling 1 17 
Blacksmiths’ trade 1 33 
Plumbing 4 67 
Tinsmiths’ trade 1 25 
Electrical fitting : high tension 2 42 
» » : low tension 2 4l 
Goldsmiths’ trade 
Chasing 1 13 
Setting 1 9 
Engraving 1 14 
Building 3 59 
Cabinet making 
Staining, etc. 1 15 
Theory of design 1 21 
Saddler 
Leather coachfitting 1 18 
Manufacture of leatherware 1 13 
Home dressmaking 
Cutting out of women’s and children’s clothes 2 22 
Total number of pupils 773 














COURSES IN SPECIAL SUBJECTS IN THE TRADE SCHOOL IN 1920-1921 

















Number of | Number of 
Trade courses pupils 
Engineering trades 1 14 
Electrical fitting : high tension 3 40 
» » +: low tension 1 11 
Cabinetmaking 1 12 
Workshop needlework 
(Bodice, sleeve and skirt hands) 2 25 
Home dressmaking 
(Dress trimming and modelling) 2 22 
Domestic work 
Cookery (small dishes) 1 12 
Pudding and pastry making 1 12 
Baking 1 13 
Total number of pupils 161 














During the year five heads of groups and 79 teachers were 
employed in the schools. In the school year 1921-1922 there were 
47 workshop schools with 505 pupils, 15 trade sections in the 
apprenticeship school with 400 pupils, 43 special courses for older 
workers in the apprenticeship school with 690 pupils, 13 courses 
in the trade school with 150 pupils, and 10 occasional courses for 
older workers with 128 pupils, or 1,873 pupils in all. 

It is proposed that three new workshop schools be opened in 
1923, the first with a 3-year course for painters, the second with 
a 2-year course for bricklayers, and the third with a one-year 
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course for butchers and pork butchers, and that corresponding 
sections be opened in the apprenticeship school. The number of 
special courses for older workers in the apprenticeship school is 
to be 102 and in the trade school 40. 


EXPENDITURE ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 19214 


The expenditure on vocational education in Stockholm in 1921 
was as follows: 





kronor 
Teachers’ salaries and fees 263,243 
Opening of an apprenticeship school for domestic 
work and various occasional courses 36,174 
Rent and other expenditure for premises 116,288 
Educational supplies and books for the libraries 46 544 
Heating and lighting 35,119 
Office expenses 72,681 
Printing and miscellaneous expenses 16,538 
Total 586,587 


State grants of 123,855 kronor have been made, of which 42,295 
kronvur were devoted to teachers’ salaries in the workshop schools, 
47,879 to salaries in the apprenticeship and trade schools, and 
33,681 to material. Receipts from other sources such as fees, 
sales, etc. amounted to 4,791 kronor. The balance of expenditure 
was met by the municipality of Stockholm. In addition to this 
expenditure on the Stockholm vocational schools, the sum of 
83,874 kronor has been paid in the form of municipal grants to 
private vocational schools in the town. 

The estimates for 1923 include the sum of 404,305 kronor for 
salaries and 60,406 kronor for material. The expected state 
grant towards teachers’ salaries amounts to 169,450 kronor. The 
fees in the trade school are estimated at 6,450 kronor and sales of 
goods made by the pupils at 20,000 kronor. 

The main premises occupied by the schools include two 
engineering shops, a forge, a copper smithy, a workshop for 
blacksmiths, and one each for plumbers, shoemakers, saddlers, 
upholsterers, and goldsmiths ; three work rooms for home dress- 
makers, factory seamstresses, and milliners respectively, three 
cabinet-making shops, one coachbuilding shop, two workshops 
for electrical fitting and engineering, one watchmaking shop, and 
one instrument making shop are housed in other premises. 


ATTITUDE OF WORKERS AND EMPLOYERS 


Several statements as to the value of the schools and desirable 
reforms have been made during the ten years for which the 
apprenticeship and trade schools have been in existence. At first 
members of the trades were somewhat suspicious of the system 
of one-day instruction and were disinclined to allow their 
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apprentices free time (one day per week) to attend the 
apprenticeship schools. By degrees, as the schools became better 
known, their use was more fully appreciated, although employers 
were unable to allow all their apprentices to attend school. It is 
the unanimous opinion of the employers that the training given 
at the schools is excellent. In particular, they have realised that 
the workshop schools are of great value in laying the foundation 
for technical training and they have followed the work with great 
interest. The appointment of a committee for each school makes 
it possible both for employers and workers to follow in detail the 
work done, and they often make use of the opportunity thus 
afforded to introduce improvements in the work or in the regula- 
tion of the recruiting of labour. The workers are favourably 
disposed towards the schools, although a few express fears that 
the supply of apprentices for a given trade may become too large. 

It is generally hoped that effective apprenticeship legislation, 
at present non-existent in Sweden, will soon be introduced, and 
in this event these schools will be in an excellent position to 
fulfil the expectations already aroused by their work. 

















Co-operation in Russia before the War” 


by 
Professor V. Th. TOTOMIANTZ 


Professor of the University of Prague, Honorary Member of the 
International Co-operative Alliance, formerly Professor 
of the University of Moscow 


The present article is a brief history of the rise and spread of 
the Russian co-operative movement before the war, intended to 
serve as an introduction to a future study of co-operation in Russia 
since the Revolution. Professor Totomiantz accounts for the 
spread of co-operation in Russia from 1900 onwards by the fact 
that at that time the Czarist Government slightly relaxed its usual 
persecution of all forms of popular organisation in favour of rural 
credit societies of a co-operative type, partly on account of the 
economic consequences of the disastrous famine of 1897, and 
parily because it hoped that the movement would encourage the 
formation of a middle class of small proprietors which would be 
thé best defence against revolutionary attacks. In 1909 the 
movement spread to the country districts and began to show real 
life. Its strength lay in distributive, credit, and agricultural 
marketing societies. The author details the number and opera- 
tions of such societies and the working of the People’s Bank at 
Moscow. 

Co-operation in Russia was principally characterised by its 
distinctive character of a rural movement, which resulted in a 
natural tendency towards societies of a composite type, under- 
taking simultaneously distribution, marketing, and credit opera- 
tions ; in addition, Russian co-operation may be specially noted 
jor maintaining friendly relations between ali branches of the 
movement, and, finally, for its educational activities. 





0-OPERATION in Russia has a very long history behind it. 
Long before the influence of the co-operative movement in 
western countries had penetrated into Russia certain 
associations were in existence not unlike the labour co-operative 
societies of Italy (2). Stone masons, carpenters, fishermen or 


(*) For further information on this subject see J. V. Busnorr: The Co- 
operative Movement in Russia; its History, Significance, and Character ; 
Manchester Co-operative Printing Society ; 1917 ; also Grégoire Bexxer : Le mou- 
vement coopératif en Russie et la renaissance de la Russie, Institut Solvay, 
publications of the Institut de sociologie, Brussels, Lamertin, 1921; also 
V. Totomiantz : La cooperazione in Russia, Milan. 

(?) See Meuccio Rumi: The Co-operative Movement in Italy in -the Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 1, Jan. 1922, pp. 21 et sqq. 
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other workers in some one trade formed a group for the purpose 
of carrying out some work either on their own account or else for 
an employer to whom they sold their collective labour power ; or 
again the kustars, or peasants, who were home workers, united 
in order to avoid being exploited by the middleman. Such 
associations, called artels, whose origins go back to the Middle 
Ages, were until the end of the nineteenth century the most 
widespread form which the co-operative principle took in Russia. 

Other forms of co-operation had been known for some little 
time. The first consumers’ society was formed at Riga in 1865 
and almost simultaneously the first credit society at Dorovatov in 
the province of Kostroma in 1866. Other societies were then 
formed in imitation of these two, mostly on the initiative of 
members of the intellectual classes who had become converts to 
co-operative principles. As a whole, however, the movement 
lacked life, the ground having been insufficiently prepared ; the 
peasants had only just been released from a state of villeinage in 
1861, and were still as ignorant as ever, while the class of 
industrial workers was still too small and, above all, of too recent 
a growth to be conscious of ifs own aspirations or needs. Finally, 
the mere fact that members of the intellectual classes were in 
favour of the movement was enough to make the Government 
afraid of it and put obstacles in the way of its development. 
Instead of looking on co-operation as an economic fact, the 
authorities interpreted it as a dangerous political experiment, 
capable under certain circumstances of threatening the stability 
of the empire ; the permission of the competent Minister had 
therefore to be obtained before any new co-operative society could 
be established. 

The outlook for co-operation improved towards the end of the 
century. The widespread famine of 1897 was important, leading, 
as if did, to recognition of the fact that production could not be 
increased unless methods of cultivation were improved and the 
peasants enabled to acquire better machinery and _ tools. 
Prices of foodstuffs had risen and this brought home to the 
industrial worker, no less than to the peasant, the urgent necessity 
for shaking off the yoke of the middleman ; to both co-operation 
promised a remedy for accumulating miseries. The authorities, 
influenced by the distress arising out of the famine and realising 
that it was essential to withdraw their opposition to the co-oper- 
ative movement, sought to turn that movement to political 
account. A middle class of small proprietors seemed to them 
the best defence against revolutionary attacks, and they turned 
their chief attention to the question of rural credits. In 1895 a 
Decree was issued laying down model regulations for credit 
societies and conferring on branches of the State Bank powers 
to authorise the formation of societies conforming to such regula- 
tions. Two years later a new Decree conferred on governors of 
provinces power to issue the necessary licences for the establish- 
ment of co-operative societies. 
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The number of co-operative societies increased rapidly from 
that time onwards. In 1905 there were, taking all types of 
society, 5,700 organisations in existence, a very small number 
when viewed in relation to the size of the country. Co-operation 
did not take on the dimensions of a huge popular movement until 
after 1905. The revolutionary upheaval which shook the Russian 
empire had awakened the social consciousness of the masses ; 
meanwhile the intellectual classes also, whose faith in revolution 
had suffered eclipse as the result of the failure of their attempts, 
turned towards economic effort and geve themselves up almost 
entirely to furthering the co-operative movement. This time the 
seed was sown on favourable ground ; success followed in full 
measure, and a close net-work of co-operative bodies began 
rapidly to cover the country. The number of societies, which 
had been 5,700 in 1905, rose to 33,000 in 1914, including 12,000 
distributive and 13,000 credit societies. 

This astounding development caused the authorities con- 
siderable anxiety. Unable to restrain it they thought it wiser to 
look on it as an accomplished fact and to accept it. More opposi- 
tion came from the retail traders in the towns and those hangers 
on of the villages, the hucksters and usurers ; at first such persons 
had looked on co-operation with a sceptical eye, but they now 
began to fear it as a formidable menace and one to be ousted 
by every means in their power. Not that there was any great 
threat to co-operation from this quarter; Russian trade could 
boast no organisations specially formed to fight co-operation. 
Only in 1913 was there a real mobilisation of private capital when 
the traders of the town of Kourgan in Western Siberia appealed 
to the Committee of the Produce Exchange for help in their 
struggle against the threatening rivalry of the co-operative 
creameries. Such efforts, however, did not seriously impede the 
growth of the movement, which was irresistible and which 
responded to the popular economic and spiritual needs ; success 
was ifs own best propaganda. 


DISTRIBUTIVE SOCIETIES 


Immediately before the outbreak of the war the co-operative 
movement could quote, as earnest of its success, the existence of 
twelve thousand societies serving two million families and with 
an. annual turnover of a quarter of a milliard of roubles — a most 
remarkable achievement considering how young the movement 
was. It is true that the establishment of the earliest distributive 
society goes back to 1865, but the distributive societies which were 
formed during the next thirty years in the towns or in the neigh- 
bourhood of industrial establishment had sometimes nothing of 
co-operation about them but the name. They were run either by 
the well-to-do classes. of the neighbouring towns or. else by the 
managements of. the factories for whose workers .they catered, 
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and the co-operative business was never put into the hands of the 
customers. ‘They aroused but little enthusiasm, and no one 
regretted their disappearance. 

In 1909, when it began to spread in the country districts, 
the co-operative movement began to show real life. From that 
time on co-operation, growing with the spiritual growth of the 
peasant classes after the 1905 Revolution, became definitely 
agricultural in type, and this lendency became more and more 
accentuated in the years before the war. Of the 12,000 distributive 
societies which were in existence at the beginning of 1914 no less 
than 80 per cent. were situated in the villages, while 60 per cent. 
of the total membership was recruited from among the peasant 
classes. The dividends of the rural distributive societies were 
also, as a rule, higher than those of the societies serving factories 
or mines. 

From the outset distributive co-operative societies in Russia 
had felt the need for federation, but the hindrances put in the 
way of federation by the authorities of the Czarist system were 
even greater than those which they had opposed to the initial 
foundation of co-operative organisations. Permission had to be 
obtained from the Czar and until 1898 not a single licence was 
granted ; in that year the Federation of Distributive Co-operative 
Societies of Moscow was established. This Federation made 
extraordinary progress, especially from 1905 onwards. In 1905 
the turnover was still only 260,000 roubles ; in 1914 it had reached 
10,343,000 roubles, while the number of affiliated societies, which 
had been i8 when the Federation had been founded, rose to 549 
in 1912 and to 761 in 1913, distributed as follows : 172 urban and 
occupational societies, 369 rural societies, 117 workers’ societies, 
39 independent workers’ societies, 21 societies serving army and 
navy officers, 21 railway societies, 21 societies working in connec- 
tion with credit societies, and 1 district federation. The predomin- 
ance of the rural type of society is to be noticed. 

As in western Europe, many distributive societies had organ- 
ised productive departments for the manufacture of articles of 
daily use for sale to their members. The most common productive 
departments were bakeries, boot and shoe factories, brick-kilns, 
flour-mills and similar establishments. 


CREDIT SOCIETIES 


The only type of society which could be compared with the 
distributive society in importance in 1914 was the credit society. 
In that year there were 14,000 such societies in existence, serving 
eight million members. The total amount of loans had risen to 
107,700,000 roubles in 1913, while the profits amounted to 
31,000,000 roubles. 

Three-quarters of the credit co-operative societies existing in 
1914 were formed on the Raiffeisen model. The earliest credit 
societies, established between 1865 and 1895, had mostly followed 
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the Schulze-Delitzsch model, but they had only been moderately 
successful and had not increased in number ; in the latter type 
of society the capital has to be found by the members themselves, 
and this principle was ill-adapted to suit the poverty of the 
Russian peasant. An entirely different type of society was 
established as a result of the 1895 Decree, which laid down model 
regulations for credit societies and facilitated the establishment of 
societies following the lines indicated. No capital contribution 
was required of the peasants, the initial funds being advanced by 
the State Bank. Such credit societies of the Raiffeisen type were 
thus open to all, even to the poorest. They naturally grew in 
number, outstripping the Schulze-Delitzsch societies. In 1905 
there were 537 Raiffeisen societies as against 924 of the Schulze- 
Delitzsch type ; in 1913 the proportions were reversed to 7,963 of 
the first and 3,053 of the second type, and in 1914 to 10,401 and 
3,728 respectively. The Schulze-Delitzsch societies only quadru- 
pled in number, while the Raiffeisen societies were eighteen times 
as numerous as before. The first type of society, recruiting its 
membership from the classes which were relatively well off, 
could not develop as rapidly in a country like Russia as the 
latter, which was particularly suited to rural requirements. 
Moreover, the Raiffeisen Society could count on support from the 
government. The sums advanced by the state to credit societies con- 
tinually increased. On 1 January 1913 they totalled 65 million 
roubles and on 1 January 1914 98 million roubles. These state 
loans had some drawbacks ; the Government was inclined to 
supervise the operations of societies drawing such loans, but the 
success registered by these societies generally made it possible 
for them to repay the loan and thus become independent of 
government supervision. 

The rapid growth of the Raiffeisen societies in rural districts 
had the effect of stamping credit co-operation in Russia with a 
predominantly rural character. Moreover, by dint of trying to 
adapt themselves to the requirements of their peasant members 
such societies began to acquire a variety of different functions. 
To their banking operations came to be added wholesale buying 
and selling of cereal crops or of other agricultural produce ; or, 
again, they started productive manufacture and established brick- 
kilns, repairing shops for agricultural machinery and_ tools, 
tomato-canning factories, etc. The number of these mixed 
societies rose to 2,042 in 1912, while their turnover for the purchase 
and sale of agricultural produce amounted to 24,000,000 roubles. 

Like the distributive societies, the credit societies attempted 
federation at an early date. But, in spite of the fact that they 
enioyed government favour even more markedly than did the 
distributive co-operatives, it was not until 1901 that the first 
federation of credit societies was formed at Berdiansk, and 
even in 1914 there were still only eleven such federations in 
existence and these eleven federations covered only 558 societies 
out of a total of 14,000. However, in 1911 the Government laid 
down model regulations for credit co-operative federations and 
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permitted them to accept deposits, a right they had not until 
then enjoyed. From that date the movement towards federation 
grew apace. The Berdiansk Federation, for instance, multiplied 
its turnover thirteen times over, and the united balance-sheets 
of the eleven federations in 1914 reached the figure of 2,300,000 


roubles. 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES 


Agricultural associations were fairly numerous in Russia before 
the war; but they played no important part in the economic 
world, as their resources were too limited ; they were chiefly 
educational agencies. On the other hand, the co-operative 
creameries of the governments of Vologda and especially of 
Western Siberia were important sellers on home and foreign 
markets. 

The first creameries were estabished in Siberia in 1894, but 
their growth and development really date from the day when 
some of them united, in 1908, to found in common the Federation 
of Creameries in Western Siberia. At the date of its foundation 
this Federation included twelve societies with a capital of 21,000 
roubles ; in 1914 the number of affiliated societies had risen to 
864 and 678,793 poods of butter were being sold ; in addition, the 
Federation had sold to its members 6,630,000 roubles’ worth of 
foodstuffs and 9,000,000 roubles’ worth of other goods. 

These figures prove how important and also how varied were 
the Federation’s activities. The Federation did not confine itself 
to marketing the butter produced by its members ; in selling them 
foodstuffs it was fulfilling the functions of a distributive society 
simultaneously with those of a joint sale and purchase society. 
It operated on the basis of unlimited liability for each member 
and of their recognised obligation to conduct their whole business 
through the Federation both for the purchase of commodities and 
for the sale of their butter. Distribution of goods purchased was 
effected through shops, of which there were 600 in 1911. The 
creamery, on which a form of distributive society was grafted, 
was the original type of co-operative as known in Russia. 

From the outset the Siberian creameries found useful 
customers for their produce through the intermediary of foreign 
agents. Denmark was the first country to import Siberian butter, 
followed a little later by Germany and England ; the latter country 
became the principal purchaser of Russian butter in 1909. 
Export began to be a monopoly exclusively in the hands of 
foreign agents. With a view to eliminating such private middle- 
men the Federation signed a contract with English buyers, who 
agreed to buy Siberian butter at prices ruling on the local markets. 
The contract was subsequentlv altered, but the results did not 
correspond to expectations. Eventually the Federation set up a 
limited company in London in 1912 under the name of “The 
Union of the Siberian Co-operative Associations ” with a capital 
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of a million roubles. Two denominations of shares were issued : 
40U,uuu © per cent. paid up prelerence snares and iUU,JuU non- 
paid-up nominal 50-rouble other snares. ‘lhe paid up capital was 
diviueu equally between two hussian and two Knglisn directors. 

‘‘ne putter was sent direct to the Union in London, which on 
receipt forwarded to the Federation in Kussia 90 per cent. of its 
selling price on the foreign market ; the remaining 10 per cent. 
was iorwarded on sale, ailer the necessary deductions had been 
made for interest on capital, agents’ expenses abroad, transport, 
customs and insurance charges. in i912 the Federation exported 
butter to the amount of 449,329 poods and to the value of seven 
and a half million roubles, clearing a profit of 33,800 roubles ; the 
capital controlled by the Federation amounted to 86,00U roubles. 
In December 1913 there were 120,000 members in the Federation 
and the number of cows owned was 300,000 ; butter to the value 
of six millions of roubles had been exported, an increase of 
300,000 roubles on the price which could have been realised for 
sale on the home Siberian market. 

In 1911 an independent Federation of Creameries of the Ural 
was formed. The new Federation did not confine itself to selling 
the butter produced by its members ; it acted as selling agent on 
the market for their cereal crops, and also attempted, like the 
Siberian Federation, to act as supply agent. Thus towards the 
end of July 1911 it acquired 9,000 poods of seed-corn and 20,000 
poods of flour which it subsequently sold to iis members at 1.25 
roubles the pood, when the price on the oren market was 1.30 
roubles per pood. 

In addition to the excellent results attained in the economic 
sphere the Federations also did educational work which deserves 
to be noted. Libraries were established, and during the ten 
years preceding the war were growing in number with each 
addition to the membership of the Federations. 


THE CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE BANK 


The growth of the co-operative movement reached its highest 
point when a central co-operative bank was established under 
the name of the People’s Bank of Moscow. The Imperial Govern- 
ment gave its approval to the bank regulations on 16 March 1911, 
the object for which the bank was founded being to give financial 
help to co-operative societies by supplying them with credit. 
Although using a title similar to that of the ‘ people’s’ banks in 
Italy, it presented some special features which served to distin- 
guish it from those institutions. It carried on relations with all 
types of co-operative institutions, both town and country, and, 
in addition, admitted to membership not only these but zemstvos 
and even individuals interested in the co-operative movement, 
though, in order to acquire voting rights, such persons were 
required to hold ten shares of 250 roubles instead of the single 
share which sufficed to confer such rights in the case of a co- 
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operative association, nor could they engage in any banking 
operations over and above the opening of an account ; co-operative 
societies, or semi-co-operative institutions like the zemstvos, 
could alone obtain credit or discount. In spite of this, however, 
deposits and small savings accumulated to large amounts ; the 
working and lower middle classes as well as the peasants began 
to feel confidence in the bank. 

A third characteristic feature of the People’s Bank of Moscow 
was the excellent way in which it used its influence in the direc- 
tion of encouraging federation among co-operative associations. 
Credit was often refused to isolated societies in districts where 
a federation had been established ; such societies were urged to 
apply to the federation in the first instance and to forward their 
application through this channel. 

Finally, there was the educational department organised by 
the Bank, another characteristic feature. The staff of this depart- 
ment travelled all over the vast expanse of Russia, made first- 
hand enquiries into local co-operative movements, advised as to 
the formation of societies or federations, took an active part in 
provincial co-operative meetings, and urged the zemstvos to refuse 
credit to peasants unless members of a co-operative society. 

The bank started its operations at Moscow on 9 May 1912. 
Its share capital at that time consisted of 4,000 shares of 250 
roubles each held as follows : 1,339 shares by 701 credit co-oper- 
ative societies, 678 shares by 290 savings banks, 605 shares by 
160 individual holders, 491 shares by 227 distributive societies, 
200 shares by the Federation of Moscow Distributive Co-operative 
Societies, 81 by 42 creameries, 80 by two zemstvo funds, and so 
on. The turnover, which was 53,000,000 roubles in 1912, had 
risen to 110,000,000 in 1914 ; the totals on the balance-sheet reached 
4,000,000 roubles in 1912 and 8,000,000 roubles in 1914. The bank 
was thus fairly launched on a successful career at the moment 
of the outbreak of the war. 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


A general view of the Russian co-operative movement before 
the war reveals its predominantly rural character. Co-operation 
was most popular among the peasant classes, and neither the 
distributive nor the credit societies began to show much life until 
they took root in the country districts. The villagers’ poverty 
and their urgent need of escaping the clutches of the middleman 
was a favourable condition, while the authorities, hoping to 
establish a contented class of small rural proprietors on which 
they would be able to rely, put far fewer hindrances in the way 
of the spread of co-operation in rural districts than they had 
done in the case of the town societies, and even ended by giving 
the movement a certain encouragement. 

The Russian co-operative movement was further characterised 
by its composite character. Each society tended to protect the 
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interests of its members simultaneously as producers and as con- 
sumers. ‘This tendency has already been noted in the case of 
the creameries ; they aimed at acting as supply agents in addition 
to placing members’ products on the market. It was also very 
marked in the case of the credit societies, which often turned 
themselves into associations fulfilling a great many co-operative 
functions. 

Again, while the separate societies tended to expand their 
operations over more than one field, all branches of the move- 
ment as such were in close and friendly relations. There was 
no jealousy between urban and rural societies, distributive associa- 
tions had no quarrel with credit associations, and co-operative 
meetings almost always formed a link between different types of 
organisations. These harmonious tendencies showed up clearly 
at the two great All-Russian Co-operative Congresses held at 
Moscow in 1908 and at Kieff in 1913 ; even if at the first of these 
congresses four separate sections were formed to deal with credit, 
distributive, agricultural, and productive co-operation, all ques- 
tions of real principle were discussed at the plenary meetings. 

Finally, the part played by the intellectual classes must be 
noted. To their initiative in the first place had been due the 
creation, almost simultaneously about 1865, of the first distributive 
and the first credit co-operative associations. Later when co- 
operation had become a great popular movement, many of the 
university classes continued to interest themselves in co-operation. 
Among the leaders of the movement were J. Oseroff, A. Tchou- 
proff, A. Isaeff, A. Anziferoff, A. Fortounatoff, M. Tougan- 
Baranovsky, V. Kossinsky. Several of these published works on 
the movement, while all the more important foreign publications 
on co-operation, such as those of Charles Gide, Daudé Bancel, 
Louis Bertrand, Henry Wolff, Beatrice Potter (Webb), Catherine 
Webb, Hans Miiller, Professor Wilbrandt, Heinrich Kaufmann, 
Luigi Luzzatti, and others were translated into Russian. 

Instruction in co-operative principles was sonn incorporated 
in the curricula of higher educational institutions. The first 
course on co-operation was given by the writer of this article at 
the Higher Commercial School of Petrograd, and in 1911 several 
members of the staff arranged a course on co-operation at the 
popular university established by General Schaniavsky at Moscow: 
this course covered various branches of the movement and offered 
a study programme not inferior to that provided by the higher 
state institutions. Other courses were opened during the 1912- 
1913 session at three of the higher educational institutions at 
Moscow, the Imperial University, the Higher Commercial School, 
and the Agricultural Institute. A lively propaganda was carried 
on in the nrovinees by the central co-operative institutions of 
Moscow and Petrograd by means of postcards, calendars, etc., 
with a view to spreading the co-operative idea among the masses : 
co-onerative journals were started and lectures and discussions 
were arranged ; several co-operative societies even devoted part 
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of their profits to the up-keep of schools where the children of 
members could receive instruction in co-operative principles ; 
even before the war the Federation of Moscow Distributive Co- 
operative Societies published and sold literature on a large scale. 

Thus the educational side of the Russian co-operative move- 
ment was in full course of development before the outbreak of 
the war ; material success had not stifled its spiritual side. The 
leaders of the movement were concerned to encourage the co- 
operative ideal among the masses, believing that ideal to be more 
important than mere turnover figures, if co-operation is to be a 
live and growing thing. 
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Industrial Inspection in Soviet Russia 


A description is given of the industrial inspection system in 
Soviet Russia. The majority of the inspectorate are elected by 
the workers and are themselves drawn from the working classes. 
They are assisted by technical and health inspectors, who are 
appointed in virtue of special technical attainments by the 
central authorities. National industries, such as railways, are 
inspected by a special staff of functional inspectors. Younger 
inspectors are entrusted with the inspection of child employment. 

Some information is given on the age, education, political 
Affiliation, etc. of the inspectorate staff and on the number of 
visits made and results achieved in 1920 and in August 1991. 


of 1917 the industrial inspection service of the Czarist 

régime in Russia, which had first been established in 1882, 
continued to function. Then followed a period of confusion, as 
in all other departments of public life. Finally, the Soviet 
authorities created an entirely new system. This system was 
based on the idea of a body of inspectors elected by the workers, 
instead of appointed by the authorities, an idea which dates back 
to the time of the Provisional Government of 1917, when there 
had been a suggestion to establish a body of assistant inspectors 
to be chosen by the workers’ organisations. The extent to which 
this central idea has been carried out, and, alternately, the extent 
to which it had to be modified, will be seen from the following 
account. 


D URING the first few months following the October Revolution 


ELECTED INSPECTORS 


The first step was the issue of the Decree of 18 May 1918 by 
the Soviet authorities. This Decree swept away all existing 
bodies of the nature of district or central boards of inspectors, and 
set up the system of elected inspectors. More detailed provisions 
were laid down in an Instruction on Industrial Inspection issued 
on 10 July in the same year. The provisions of the Decree and 
Instruction were incorporated in the Labour Code drawn up 
towards the end of the year(!). Eventually, final regulations 
were issued on 15 December 1919 (2), dealing with the whole 
question. 

The Labour Code defines a labour inspector as one who is 
himself a worker and therefore in touch with working conditions, 





(4) Sections 131 and 132 of Labour Code of 1918 (incorporated as Nos. 87 
and 88 of the Code of Laws of 17 May 1920). It is interesting to note that 
already at this time there is mention of non-elected technical and health inspec- 
tors, in addition to the elected inspectors ; see Section 905. 

(?) Code of Laws, Nos. 37 and 38, Sections 173. 
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elected by his fellow workers to inspect those working conditions. 
Even when, later, technical and other inspectors, appointed after 
examination, were added to the body -of elected inspectors, yet 
the idea was not abandoned that it was the elected inspector par 
excellence who made decisions on all questions of principle (3). 

Elections of inspectors are organised by the local Labour Sec- 
tion, which is the local organ of the Labour Commissariat ; failing 
them, by the Labour Section in the provincial Government. 
Candidates are proposed by workers’ organisations, such as trade 
unions, or by the local Labour Sections themselves. Where it is 
impossible to call a meeting of working-class organisations for the 
purpose, elections may be carried out by the local inter-trade union 
committee at a plenary sitting, working-class organisations having 
previously been called upon to state their opinion on the 
candidates. All elections have to be confirmed by the Labour 


Commissariat. 


Number and Character of the Elected Inspectorate 


As will be seen from the description given below, the functions 
of the elected inspectors are extremely wide. To ensure an 
adequate service a large and experienced staff of inspectors would 
be required. When the first start was made, in 1918, it was felt 
undesirable to draw in any way on the old staff which had been 
appointed under the Czarist authorities, and it was decided to 
obtain new men throughout (4). The Labour Commissariat asked 
the Labour Sections to make suggestions as to the number of 
‘elections to be made. As the Sections failed to reply to the 
enquiry, the Commissariat proceeded to draw up a scheme on a 
theoretical basis. Under the Czarist government, 1 inspector had 
been allotted per every 20,000 to 25,000 workers ; it was decided 
now to allot 1 inspector per every 7,000 to 8,000 workers. The 
total number of workers was reckoned on a basis of a total 
population of 70 millions for Soviet Russia ; out of these 70 millions 
there were reckoned to be 5 millions of workers in all, namely, 
34 millions, or about 65 to 70 per cent., of trade union workers, 
and 1} millions, or about 30 to 35 per cent., of non-union workers. 
On this basis of an estimated 5 million workers it was decided 
to fix the numbers of the elected inspectorate at 650. 

It was obviously impossible to elect the whole of this staff at 


(3) Cf. S. Kaprune : Okhrana trouda za 2? goda proleclarskoi revolulsii, 1917- 
1919 gq. gq. (The Protection of Labour during two Years of Proletarian Revolu- 
tion, Moscow, 1920; 19 pp.), p. 5, where it is stated that, in order to 
make a good inspector, “it is not enough to show revolutionary energy and 
and to be in close touch ‘with the masses : special attainments are also required. 
That is whv we have mace an anpeal to technical exnerts and to doctors. Our 
legislation assigns, more esnecially to the latter. a consultative réle : it is they 
who solve problems of a special nature. Nevertheless, it is the felected] indust- 
rial inspector who directs our whole policy of the protection of labour ”. 


(4) Inspectors who had been appointed under the Czarist or Provisional! 
Governments were allowed to draw their salaries on condition of handing over 
all the information, papers, etc. in their possession. 
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the outset or to get it into working order. An estimate (5) gives 
the number of elected inspectors during the years between 1918 
and 1921 as follows. 


Year and Date - Number of 
eClecled aspcevors 

End of 1918 127 

July 1919 212 

August 1920 535 

March 1921 812 

November 1921 1,457 


By comparison with the 200 to 300 inspectors of Czarist times, 
the size of the inspectorate staff and especially its rapid increase, 
appear very satisfactory. 

At least two-thirds of the number of inspectors are drawn 
from the class of salaried employees in subordinate positions or 
from manual workers. In 1919 there were in January, on a staff 
of 127 inspectors, 74 who had been workmen or foremen and 10 
who had been salaried employees, and in August, on a staff of 
212 inspectors, 133 who had been workmen or foremen, and 
28 who had been salaried employees. Between 1918 and 1921 the 
number of inspectors drawn from the intellectual classes began 
to grow, but owing to the transference of the protection of labour 
to the trade unions (6), by the end of June 1921, the proportion of 
working-class inspectors suddenly rose from 56 per cent. in 
January to 74 per cent. in August 1921. Naturally, only a very 
elementary standard of education had been attained ; the number 
of those who had received a university education is stated to have 
been 5 or 6 per cent. in 1919, and 2 per cent. in 1921. 

A progressive tendency may be noted to elect slightly older men. 
While in 1919 the proportion of elected inspectors under 25 years 
of age varied, at different times of the year, between 10.7 and 
16.5 per cent., in 1922 it had fallen to 9.7 per cent. This is partly 
due to the practice of re-electing the same men. It is perhaps 
even more noticeable that inspectors who have been elected 
are seldom liable to recall by their electors or to discharge for 
incapacity ; indeed, on 1 July 1924 only 11.2 per cent. of the total 
number of inspectors leaving their office for any cause whatsoever 
did so because they were recalled or discharged (7). On 1 March 
1921 45 per cent. of the elected staff had served less than a year, 
30 per cent. had served between a year and a year and a half, 
and 25 per cent. had served over a year and a half. Taking into 
account mobilisations, transference to another state service, etc.., 
such percentages show that the office of inspector was a very 
fairly stable one (8). 

A very important question is that of the political parties to 





(5) Zarrsev in Veslnik Trouda (The Lavuur Messenger), Jan. 1922, p. 57. 
(°) ZaiTsEV, op. cit. 
(7) Another 7.3. per cent. had resigneu, (reasons not statec). 


(8) For information on the character of the elected inspectorate see 
ZAITSEV in Vestnik Trouda, Jan. 1922 ; S. Kapiune in the Bulletin of the Lahour 
Commissariat, 1919, No. 10; and Zarsev in Troud (Worl:)..? Mar. 1921. These 


authorities are not in agreement with each other on all points. 
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which inspectors belong. Roughly two-thirds (65.1 per cent.) of 
all inspectors, as reported on 1 January 1922, were Communists, 
the remaining third (32.1 per cent.) were without political affilia- 
tions ; 2.8 per cent. only belonged to a party other than the Com- 


munist party. 


Powers and Functions of the Elected Inspectorate 


General legislation and the instructions of the Labour Com- 
missariat govern the work of the elected inspector ; current 
instructions are taken from the local Labour Section and the local 
inter-trade union organisation. When visiting a factory an 
inspector must be in possession of an authorisation from the local 
Labour Section, giving him the right of entry by day or by night 
into any establishment and empowering him to call for any 
necessary information, such as books, etc. Whenever possible an 
inspector must be accompanied by a member of the works council 
or by a representative of the Section for Labour Protection of the 
local trade union body. In the inspection of important enterprises 
the ordinary inspector is, if necessary, accompanied by a technical 
or health inspector (9). 

There are three kinds of inspections, initial inspections, second 
inspections, and special inspections. Before entering on his 
round of inspection an inspector must call for (1) the inspection 
book, in which he records his remarks, (2) the card records, or, 
failing those, the list of employees, (3) the list of children or young 
persons employed, (4) the overtime record, (5) the daily establish- 
ment reports, (6) the accident record, (7) the list of boilers. He 
then certifies whether the Labour Code and special instructions 
applicable to the industry have been posted up in the establish- 
ment, and whether work-cards have been issued to the employees 
and have been kept up to dale 

The inspector must inform himself on all subjects which affect 
the workers’ life and well-being. He must visit all buildings 
connected with the establishment under inspection such as 
dormitories, bath establishments, hospitals, dining-rooms, co- 
operative stores, theatres, libraries, day nurseries. He must 
ascertain whether the hours of labour law and that on employ- 
ment of women and children have been obeyed, and report any 
breaches and the causes which gave rise to them. He notes 
briefly in his inspection book such infractions of the law and any 
recommendation which he makes. In the course of a second visit for 
reinspection he ascertains whether these recommendations have 
been carried out ; where this has not been done, he institutes a 
prosecution, and is required to state his case in court. 

The inspector is empowered, acting with the consent of the 
works council, to take special measures, even involving the partial 
or total closure of the establishment. In a general way, the 





(°) See below, sub. vec. 
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inspector requires all accidents to be notified to him immediately, 
makes an enquiry on the spot, and takes all necessary precautions 
with a view to avoid the recurrence of similar accidents, reporting 
also to the local Labour Section. 

An inspector draws up a report on each inspection made, enter- 
ing any complaints brought to his notice; these reports are 
classified by industries. He also keeps a daily record, and sends 
up a report once a month, and, again, once every six months, to 
the Labour Section in the provincial Government and the Labour 
Commissariat. He has the use of the offices and seal of the local 
Labour Section, and any important action taken by him has to 
be confirmed by the head of that Section. Inspectors have no 
powers to punish breaches of the labour laws ; they must refer 
them to the local Labour Section. 

A very important and interesting part of the elected inspector's 
work are his consultations. The elected inspector may be con- 
sulted by any individual worker or individual manager at fixed 
hours ; a list of these hours is posted up in all establishments. 
Each inspector fixes consultation hours on an average at least 
three days a week. The consultations are usually concerned with 
a limited range of topics, chiefly information as to exemption from 
compulsory labour, as to overtime, and as to the employment of 
young workers. Not only does the inspector on such occasions 
answer his enquirer by giving him information on these points, 
but he is more frequently called upon to give definite decisions on 
disputed points. 

An elected inspector interests himself in establishing Sections 
for Labour Protection, collaborating with local trade union bodies 
and works councils, and assists in directing their work. He 
lectures and reports on his own work to the more important 
local trade and inter-trade union bodies. In establishing labour 
protection he must consult the Union of Communist Youth and the 
Women’s Sections of the Communist Party. In every way he 
attempts to spread among the workers the idea of the protection 
of labour. He is also empowered to make any suggestions for 
the amendment of existing legislation. He is further in com- 
munication with economic organisations, food distributing 
associations, educational and public welfare bodies, housing 
authorities (as set up by local soviets), and public health 
authorities. He is commissioned to take part in the discussions 
of all these bodies and left free to make his own suggestions. In 
cases of conflict with outside bodies he first submits his case to 
the local inter-trade union body through the local Labour Section, 
then to the superior authority of the body with whom he is in 
disagreement, and, finally, to the organisation in the Government 
representing the Labour Commissariat. He cannot stay any 
action initiated by himself, but is bound to let it proceed to final 
decision. 


Actual Work Accomplished (1) 


The average number of visits of inspection paid each month 
has varied considerably. The Instruction of 15 December 1919 
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had commissioned inspectors to pay the largest possible number 
of visits. Following out this advice to the letter some inspectors 
paid a large number of very cursory visits with the idea, so it is 
stated, of putting more visits to their credit than did their 
colleagues (!!). Subsequently, this practice was somewhat abated. 
The following figures are given of the average number of visits 
paid by each inspector per month. 


Average number of visits 


Date per month per inspector 
1919 (second half-year) 10.6 
1920 (lirst half-year) 8.7 
(second half-year) 8.5 
1921 April 6.9 
May 4.9 
June 6.0 
July 5.9 
August 5.1 


The numbers of visits paid varies greatly according to industry. 
The following table gives figures for August 1921. 


VISITS PAID BY ELECTED INSPECTORS IN SOVIET RUSSIA IN AUGUST 1921 

















ee Average num- 
F Workers in . 

-s bei Establish- shite -.peber of workers 

Groups of industries mente visited |} nts per establish- 

ment visited 
Agriculture and forestry 67 3,774 56 
Mining 9 7,634 848 
Manufacturing 267 43,379 159 
Local transport 19 966 51 
Pub ic services 95 1,308 14 
Liberal professions 117 3,160 27 

Posts, telegraphs, and soviet clerical 

workers 105 7,567 72 
Total 679 67,784 96 




















During the same month, August 1921, 65 per cent. of all 
establishments were visited for the first time, 23 per cent. for the 
second time, having already been visited in previous months, 
6 per cent. for the third time, 2 per cent. for the fourth time, 
and 4 per cent. for the fifth time. The average number of prosecu- 
tions instituted was 24 among every 100 inspectors. The most 
severe punishment — complete closure of an establishment — is 
seldom enforced ; there were something like ten for the whole 
of Russia in the course of August 1921. 

Very few accidents are notified, probably an extremely small 
percentage of all that occur. The number actually notified works 








(*) ‘The information as to actual work accomplished, is taken from ZalTsEv 
n Vestnik Trouda, Jan. 1922. 


("!) S. KKapLuNE, Op. cit. 
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out at 48 per 10,000 trade unionists annually (!?). In 31 per cent. 
of these recorded accidents an enquiry was held by an elected 
inspector ; in 58 per cent. of these enquiries, i.e. practically on 
every other occasion, the elected inspector was accompanied by a 
technical inspector. 

As mentioned above, the elected inspector holds consultation 
hours in which he answers enquiries and authorises exemptions 
from labour regulations. In 1921 the monthly average of con- 
sultations given by each inspector was 45. The purposes of the 
enquirers are classified as follows : 25 per cent. wish for informa- 
tion about exemption from compulsory labour ; 10 per cent. about 
holidays ; 10 per cent. about the employment of young workers ; 
and so on. On an average there were 67.78 consultations per 
10,000 trade union workers in August 1921. 

Authorisations for exemptions are shown in the following table. 
It is important, however, to note that a Soviet estimate puts the 
percentage of cases in which authorisation is asked for at only 
10 per cent. of all cases in which overtime, etc. is actually 
worked. 


EXEMPTIONS GRANTED IN RESPECT OF LABOUR LEGISLATION IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
IN AUGUST 1921 












































Jap . 2 
Exemptions Per inspector “a Se ee 
Y ; , Average sana Average 
Nature of exemption Work- | Average 5” | Average - 
:, Asked |Grant-| ers ech — Tr) number r~ aad 
for ed cover- |ofexemp) yo bers ofexemp- workers 
ed lions | covered ions | covered 
Adult male labour 
Overtime 180 143 | 2,096 1.7 24.7 2.4 35.2 
Holiday work 91 8J 435 1.0 5.1 1.5 7.3 
Adult female labour 
Night work 15 0 0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Juvenile employment 
Employment 
Children under 14 91 45 45 0.5 0.5 0.8 0.8 
Children between a 
14 and 16 232 219 219 2.6 2.6 3.7 3.7 
Overtime 
For children un- 
der 14 18 0 0 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 
For children be- 
tween l4and 16} 16 11 72 0.1 0.8 0.2 1.2 
For young per- 
sons over 16 22 12 DA 0.1 0.6 0.2 0.9 
Miscellaneous 56 39 55 0.5 0.6 0.7 0.9 
Total 716 | 558 12,976] 6.6 | 85.0 9.7 50.2 




















(**) In the more important industries the trade unions included at this time 
practically all workers employed ; in less important industries there was a 
small percentage of labour outside the unions. 
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Child Employment Inspection 


Part of the function of elected inspectors is the inspection at 
children employed in industry or otherwise. Following a 
proposal made in 1919 a body of assistant inspectors of child 
labour was definitely established at the beginning of 1920 by 
Decree of the Social Welfare Commissariat. These assistant 
inspectors are nominated by factory or trade union groups of the 
Union of Communist Youth from their own members, and 
appointed by the local inter-trade union bodies, the appointments 
being confirmed by the local Labour Section (!3). They are directly 
responsible to the elected labour inspector. 

Since 1921 the system seems to have been slightly altered ; it 
is now attached to the Commissariat for Education. An 
Instruction of 23 October 1921 created the title of Social Aid 
Brothers and Social Aid Sisters fur these assistant inspectors 
and directed them to resist “the exploitation or ill-treatment of 
children in small or large-scale establishments or within their 
own family ” (#4). In 1921 there were 127 assistant inspectors of 
child labour, of whom 85 per cent. were of male sex; 50.2 per 
cent. had been elected by general meetings of groups of the Union 
of Communist Youth, 40.2 per cent. by committees of such groups, 
and the remaining 9.6 per cent. had been directly appointed by the 
trade unions. The average age was between 17 and 18, only 
very few being over 20 yeards old; the larger number had received 
an lementary education ('5); there were 55 salaried employees 
among them and 46 manual workers. 


APPOINTED INSPECTORS 


Technical Inspectors 


Technical inspection was established by a Decree of 8 August 
1918. This Decree was supplemented by an Instruction to Agents 
supervising Technical Safety Arrangements issued on 24 August 
in the same year, and the terms of this Instruction were after- 
wards repeated in an Instruction to Technical Inspectors of 6 
February 1920 (16). 

The technical inspection service, like the health inspection 
service which is noticed below, differs from the general system 
adopted by the Soviet authorities, as the principle of pure election, 
to be confirmed by the Labour Commissariat, is abandoned. The 
Section for Labour Protection at the Labour Commissariat itself 
appoints, although it does so out of a list of candidates presented 
by trade union bodies. The Labour Commissariat also retains 


(18) Professionalnee Dvizhenee (The Trade Union Movement) Nos. 2-3, 1920, 
p. 8. Moscow. 

('*) Izvestia, 7 Nov. 1921. 

(15) Voprosi Trouda (Labour Questions), No. 1, 1922, p. 183. Moscow. 

(8) Code of Laws, 1920. Nos. 40-41, Section 183. 
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the power to dismiss or transfer technical inspectors, acting 
through the Labour Section in a provincial Government where it 
is a case of transference within such an area. 


Number and Character of the Technical Inspectorate 


Technical inspectors have received a higher technical education 
or, in exceptional cases, at least a good secondary education 2 
together with some sort of practical training. From the outset 4 
recruitment was attempted from the old body of factory inspectors. 
The scheme drawn up in i918 contemplated a staff of 141 
inspectors, but at the’ end of that year there had only been 88 
appointments, as follows: 72 technical inspectors for industry, 
2 mining inspectors, 3 civil engineers, 6 certificated economists 
from the Commercial Institute, and 5 specialists in mechanical 
work. Of these 88 inspectors, 62 had held appointments as ordin- 
ary factory inspectors, and 10 as special boiler inspectors, under 
the Czarist régime. In 1919 the number of technical inspectors 
had risen to 102 (17), while the numbers continued to increase 
slightly during the next year, 1920, from 121 during the first six 
months to 129 during the last six months. But not quite all these 
inspectors gave their whole time to their inspection functions ; in 
some cases a certain amount of other work was combined with 
inspection work. 

The following table gives certain particulars with regard to 
the education standard etc. of the technical inspection staff in 1920, 
no particulars being available for the years 1921 and 1922 (#8). 


TECHNICAL INSPECTION STAFF IN SOVIET RUSSIA IN 1920 
































Total ewe Education Combi 
rom for- , mbin- 
4920 Rh  menod mer (Cza- Wipes. ing other 
tons rist) Higher Second-| Elem- duties 
staff (*) 8 ary entary 
First six months 121 30 89 23 9 108 13 
Second six months} 129 37 91 32 6 95 (2) 34 (?) ; 











(*) Total number of ‘factory inspectors’ under the Czarist régime was 280. 
(#) Estimated. 


Powers and Functions of the Technical Inspectorate 


The Instruction of 6 February 1920 states that the functions 
of technical inspectors are as follows: “to assist the [elected] 
labour inspectors and the Sections for Labour Protection by means ‘ 
of their technical knowledge and special experience”. Their . 
functions are, therefore, much the same as those of the elected 
inspectors ; they are, however, particularly charged to inspect 
special features, such as passage-ways between machinery and 
driving belts, ventilation, boilers, etc. Like the elected inspector 











(?7) S. Kapiung, op. cit. p. 5. 
(**) Smev and Zaitsev in Vestnik Trouda, Sept. 1921, p. 37. 
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the technical inspector reports every month and also every six 
months to the Labour Inspection ; he also gives consultations, but 
not necessarily more than once a week. 

The technical inspector must visit a factory if ordered to do so 
by the elected inspector, and is bound to report any breaches of 
the law to the latter. In the case of immediate danger the 
technical inspector is empowered to issue orders, but must at once 
refer the matter to the elected inspector and also to the local 
Labour Section. In the case of purely technical matters the 
decision of the technical inspector is final ; the elected inspector 
is the only person empowered to raise objection, which he does 
before the Labour Section in the provincial Government. 











Actual Work Accomplished 





| Information on the work accomplished refers to the year 1920. 
During the first six months of that year the average number of 
establishments visited by each technical inspector was 163, and 
during the second six months 281 (1%), being an average of 22 per 
cent. of all establishments within the control of each technical 
inspector during the whole year. In the course of the year 75.1 
| per cent. of all establishments inspected were visited once, 15 per 
cent. were visited twice, 5.8 per cent. three times, and 3.6 per 
cent. four times. 

A large number of infractions of the labour laws were noted. 
| 

t 

| 

| 












The most frequent were infractions of the safety regulations, next 
in order came infractions of the heating and lighting regulations. 
About one-seventh of the whole number of infractions were second 
infractions of the same regulation by the same establishment. 
Improvement in conditions in consequence of complaints 
appears to be unsatisfactory ; during the first six months of 1920 
65 per cent. (6,210 out of 9,716), and during the second six months 
60.6 per cent. (5,147 out of 8,694), of complaints made by technical 
inspectors remained without any effect. The reason why the 
complaints were not effective was principally lack of indispensable 
material and also of labour in the factory. These two causes 
accounted respectively for 55 and 29 per cent. of such non-failure 
to comply with recommendations during the first six months of 
1920, and for 62.5 and 24.0 per cent. during the last six months. 
















Health Inspection 






Health inspection was established by a Decree of the Labour 

Commissariat of 17 March 1919 (2). The functions of health 

inspectors were defined by the Administrative Instructions to 

| Health Inspectors of 15 January 1920 (2!). These functions are of 
three kinds: enquiry into health conditions ; taking practical 














(1°) The above information, is derived from an article by Messrs. SinEv and 
ZAITsEV in Vestnik Trouda (The Labour Messenger) Sept. 1921, p. 37. 

(2°) Code of Laws, No. 15 (1919), Section 170. 
(?") Ibid. Nos. 40-41, (21 May 1920), Section 1821. 
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measures for the improvement of those conditions ; supervision 
over the carrying out of legislation. 

The appointment of health inspectors, like that of technical 
inspectors, is placed in the hands of the Commissariat for Labour. 
In practice their work is to be regulated in the same way as that 
of the technical inspectors. 

Information, however, both as to the distribution and as to 
the work of health inspectors is wholly lacking. At the end of 
1919 it was stated : 

We have not yet started the real organisation of health inspection in 
factories or of general labour conditions. By way of necessary compromise 
we have organised a permanent liaison with public health bodies in a great 
many provincial Governments or even with some of the medical staff attached 
to local public health services; this staff carries out the functions of health 
inspection, working in close collaboration with the labour inspection service 
and placing themselves directly under the orders of the local Sections for the 
Protection of Labour (?%), 


FUNCTIONAL INSPECTION 


The Instruction of 15 December 1919, noted above (23), men- 
tioned, besides the ordinary elected or appointed inspectors 
working a district, other elected or appointed inspectors working 
on a non-regional basis. Two years’ experience had, in fact, 
shown not only that elected inspectors were apt to lack the 
necessary technical knowledge, and would have to be assisted by 
technical and health inspectors, but also that the crude applica- 
tion of the ‘ territorial’ principle in the election of the inspectorate 
gave rise to considerable difficulties. Even the first six months 
had shown that the demand for “extending industrial inspection 
to all forms of labour” had not been carried through. It was 
stated at the time that 

the majority of inspectors (who are almost all former rank and file 
from large-scale industry) confine their labours to the inspection of fac- 
tories and workshops... All the small establishments, resembling the 
family type of establishment ... or trades in which workers are associated 
in the very smallest groups or in which the places where work is carried 
on are not concentrated in one area, but scattered, perhaps down a long 
line, for example, railways, water transport services, bridge services, road 
services, special services like fire-brigade work, building, agricultural work, 
etc. .. all this lies outside the sphere inspected under the Commissariat for 

Labour. It has therefore been essential to establish functional inspection (#4). 


Functional inspection was accordingly established by an Act 
of April 1919. 

The powers of the functional inspector are the same as those 
of the ordinary elected or appointed inspector, and differ only 
in regard to the area over which he exercises them. Elections of 
functional inspectors, when chosen by this means, are made by 
the trade union concerned. In 1919 the following trade unions 





(22) S. Kapiune, op. cit. p. 6. 

(75) See above, p. 25. 

(24) S. Kaprune in Bulleten Commissariata Trouda (Bulletin of the Commis 
sariat for Labour), 1919, No. 10, p. 13. 
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were stated by one writer to have elected functional inspectors : 
the railway, water transport, postal and telegraph, building 
trades, and commercial employees’ unions ; an election was pend- 
ing by agricultural workers (5). The Proceedings of the All- 
Russian Central Council of Trade Unions for 1919, on the other 
hand, makes mention of functional inspectors in the following 
trade unions: building trades and public works, railways, 
seamen, soviet clerical workers, postal and telegraph, and hotel 
and restaurant trade (7). At the end of 1919 elections had been 
made or were due of 58 functional inspectors in the railwaymen’s 
trade union, of 7 in the union of soviet clerical workers, and of 
43 in that of postal and telegraph employees. The Trade Union 
Movement further states that arrangements had been made to 
elect a functional inspector for each Government by the agricul- 
tural trade union (27). Finally, in 1922 it was agreed that each 
trade union could appoint functional inspectors at its own 
expense if it considered that the ordinary inspection service was 
insufficient (28). 

As an example of functional inspection may be mentioned the 
inspection of land and water transport as established by an 
Instruction of 10 July 1922 (22). The inspecting staff includes 
elected functional inspectors, and appointed technical (2) and 
health inspectors (2). All are responsible to the Principal 
Inspector of Communications, whose area of authority comprises 
the whole country. Under him are both the area inspectors for 
Siberia, the Ukraine, Turkestan, the South East, and the North 
West, and the line inspectors of the railways. Area and line 
inspectors are elected by the corresponding sections of the railway- 
men’s trade union, the appointment being confirmed by the Com- 
missariat for Labour. The next and last grade is that of the 
sub-inspectors who visit a certain specified length of line ; they 
are elected by a meeting of the workers employed on that section 
of the line. 

The whole staff is ultimately responsible to the Commissariat 
for Labour. The Principal Inspector of Communications is 
attached to the Labour Protection Department of the Commissariat ; 
the area and line inspectors are attached to the local Labour 
Sections, and have the right of using the trade union offices for 
their clerical work. 


A review of the whole situation brings out very clearly that 
the original principle which animated the Soviet authorities was 
to allow the workers themselves to elect from their own numbers 





(75) Ibid. 
(2) Proceedings of the All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions, 1919, 
pp. 221, 243, 253, 279, 282, 348. 

(74) Professionnalne Dvizhenee (The Trade Union Movement), Nos. 2-3, 1920, 


p. 8. 

(28) Circular of the All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions in Troud, 
22 June 1922. 

(7°) Izvestia Kommissariata Trouda (News of the Labour Commissariat), 
Nos. 7-16, 23 Oct. 1922, p. 12. 
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those who should be responsible for their safety and well-being. 
In spite of the fact that at a very early date — indeed, almost 
from the outset — other inspectors, not elected by the workers, 
had to be appointed by the government authorities to supply the 
technical knowledge which the elected inspectors undoubtedly 
lacked, yet the principle has been kept formally intact. The 
technical (or health) inspector is directly responsible to the elected 
inspector, and, though giving urgent orders in case of accident, 
he is bound at once to report to the elected inspector ; the elected 
inspector is also the only person qualified to object to an order 
issued by a technical or health inspector. 

Just as the technical inspector has to accept the authority of 
the elected inspector, so the elected inspector, be he regional or 
functional, is himself amenable to the authority of the local 
representatives of the Commissariat for Labour — the Labour 
Section. He is not merely in close collaboration with them, but 
he must obtain their authorisation before entering an establish- 
ment and he has to report to them ; nor can he of his own powers 
impose penalties, but has to refer to the Labour Section. In fact, 
his whole action is strictly supervised by the Section, whose 
offices he is compelled to use. 

In other ways he is in much more immediate touch with the 
rank and file of the workers, who originally elected him, than is 
customary in western countries. Direct communication is estab- 
lished by means of consultation hours, a list of which is posted 
in each factory in the district. 

But however fargoing as a system, an estimation of the actual 
work done is much more doubtful. Certain statistics have been 
quoted in the course of this article, but they are very incomplete. 
Even full figures could only cover a part of Russian industry ; 
only 10 per cent. of all accidents, for instance, are said to be 
reported at all. 

It is obvious that the Russian inspection system is so far only 
in partial working order. 
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Employers’ Organisations 


notes is the growing agitation by employers in the United 

States against restrictive immigration legislation. The 
reason given for this action is that America cannot supply the 
unskilled labour its industry requires (1). A shortage of this type 
of labour is declared to be imminent and in some cases already a 
fact. The President of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, com- 
menting on the labour shortage in his plants, states that only 6,518 
immigrant working men were added to the country’s productive 
forces last year and an actual decrease in the numbers of the 
working class was to be anticipated this year. The National Bank 
of Commerce has warned the public that the most thoughtful 
leadership is essential, because the immigration problem is 
fraught with “vital social and economic consequences”. The 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts, at their annual meeting on 
48 October, adopted a resolution asserting that a “growing short- 
age of labour” was interfering with necessary production. The 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, at their conven- 
tion held on 20 October, declared themselves in favour of “selective 
tests in order that such immigrants may be admitted as would 
beneficially assimilate with American citizenship”. In the 
following notes similar expressions of opinion will be found in 
the reports of the American Mining Congress, the meeting of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, and the convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association. The special significance of this 
agitation lies in the fact that it is the first positive reaction upon 
industrial relations of the anticipated revival in business 
prosperity. 

The most widespread and persistent activity of employers’ 
organisations for the last two years has been the effort to reduce 
costs in order to meet international competition (2). This tendency, 
expressed most frequently in a desire to prevent any further 
decrease in hours of labour, sometimes even to increase the dura- 
tion of work, is here exemplified in the joint statement of 
employers presented at the recent International Labour Con- 
ference and in expressions of opinion coming from employers’ 
associations in countries as widely separated as Australia, Den- 
mark, France, Japan, and New Zealand. 

In the United States the two great strikes in the coal-fields and 
on the railways have given rise to a strong feeling against trade 


() Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 5, Nov. 1922, p. 752. 
(?) Cf. Ibid. Vol. VI, No. 6. Dec. 1922, pp. 935 et sqq. 


T HE most significant movement distinguishable in the ensuing 
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unions being immune from laws making “combinations in 
restraint of trade” illegal. Various suggestions made by such 
well known industrial leaders as Judge E. H. Gary, President of 
the United States Steel Corporation, and Mr. L.F. Loree, President 
of the Delaware and Hudson Railroad, are given in these notes. 
The convention of the American Mining Congress also expressed 
itself very strongly on this point. Some form of arbitration would 
seem to be the solution generally favoured. An interesting com- 
mentary on this proposal is to be found in the complaints voiced 
at the All-Australian Employers’ Conference against the concilia- 
tion and arbitration Acts in force in that country, which are stated, 
first, to be rigid, as well as defective in other points, while, in the 
second place, the awards made under them were not always 
loyally obeyed. 

A number of important developments in the organisation of 
employers’ associations have recently taken place. The inter- 
national organisation of agricultural employers has now been 
definitely established and a constitution is being drafted. The 
formation of the Japanese Economic League represents a notable 
advance in that country along regular Western lines. In Denmark 
a proposal to modify the constitution of employers’ associations 
in order to bring in small employers and even self-employers is an 
interesting attempt at a more complete form of organisation than 
has yet been secured in any other country. The details given of 
the types of associations in countries having such peculiar 
problems of organisation to meet as Canada and Japan exemplify 
how physical difficulties and industrial development affect the 
growth and structure of employers’ associations. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 


At the Fourth Session of the International Labour Conference, held at 
Geneva from 18 October to3 November 1922, Mr. Carlier, the employers’ 
delegate for Belgium, and Mr. Lithgow, the employers’ delegate for 
Great Britain, made a joint statement on behalf of the employers’ group 
defining the attitude of the employers towards the work of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation ; the following is the text. 


The employers’ delegates feel that they ought, in the first place, to 
point out that certain of the criticisms which have been made as to the 
non-ratification of the Washington Conventions and as to the conditions 
for applying labour legislation in the several countries are essentially 
matters which concern the governments of the states which are Members 
and whose representatives at the Conference have had the opportunity of 
replying. 

The workers’ delegates have at the same time appealed to the sense 
of justice and goodwill of the employers. Upon these the workers can 
fully rely ; the spirit which animated the employers at Washington 
and which is the spirit of Part XIII of the Treaty of Peace still lives in 
them. Employers have never departed from their determination to do every- 
thing in their power to improve the lot of their fellow-workers, nationally 
as regards their own individual countries and also internationally through 
the medium of the Permanent International Labour Organisation. Bui it 
must not be forgotten that it is above all upon employers that rests the 
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responsibility of providing the means of national existence. lt is not upon 
delucient production nor upon production at excessive costs that a nation 
can live, and it is not from these that a government can procure the means 
Of Ina ntaining slale services. 

What were the intentions of those who drew up the Washington Con- 
ventions and particularly that relating to the 8-hour day? In fixing a reduced 
working day, what they had in mind was the amount of effective work 
which could be done and, further, that there would be granted the necessary 
provisions for adjusting the new régime to meet the particular requirements 
of each particular case. After taking note of the objections which govern- 
ments have raised to the ratification of Conventions one is forced to ask 
oneself whether sufficient account was taken of the conditions under which 
these Conventions would have to be applied. 

Moreover, at the close of the war there was a general feeling that the 
Supplying of the world’s immediate material wants would lead to an era of 
ecuLcnuc prosperity. The artilicia! and transitory character of that 
prosperity, however, soon became evident, and there arose the universal 
crisis Which had been predicted in certain quarters, but which public opinion 
had refused to anticipate. 

During the four years of war, the belligerent nations not only used up 
the wealth they had amassed, but through the large loans which they had to 
incur they were forced also to mortgage the future wealth which the work 
of the coming generation has to create. 

Jn the non-belligerent countries, the accumulation of gold and credits 
has become so great that these countries find themselves almost as embar- 
rassed through their wealth as the belligerent countries are through their 
poverty, with the result that business becomes more and more difficult 
between one country and another. 

Faced with such a situation, each country must co-operate to restore the 
financial strength and economic stability of the world. Each country must 
honour its signature by contributing to the creation of that wealth which 
alone will allow its obligations to be liquidated. That is a duty which 
involves the honesty and solidarity, not only of each country, but of all 
countries. In this task each citizen must contribute his share. Present- 
day conditions, which impose upon employers constant sacrifices to keep 
their works open and to provide work for their employees, should not less 
impose upon governments the obligation to pursue resolutely a policy of 
stricl economy. These same conditions ought also to encourage the work- 
ers to play their part in the general effort. All that employers have done, 
whenever possible, to improve their plants and methods of working has not 
proved sufficient to make up for the undeniable falling off of output. 

The signatories of the Peace Treaty, in setting up the International 
Labour Organisation to assure better conditions for the workpeople, also 
intended that no country should be penalised in its competitive trade through 
its having given improved conditions to its workpeople. The situation to- 
day has to be faced anew. Certain countries are so placed that the forcing 
of them to give effect to the conditions prevailing in the more fortunate 
countries would be to involve them in the greatest risks and expose their 
workpeople to unemployment on a serious scale. It is for these reasons 
that the employers’ delegates feel it their duty to state that, while still 
remaining true to the high ideals of the Washington Conference, they must 
yield to the necessity which compels every country to require from its 
people the sacrifices which are inseparable from the process of re-establishing 
its economic welfare and restoring the peace of the world. 


On 2 October 1922 representatives of national associations of agri- 


culturists from Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, Netherlands, Italy, Norway, and Sweden met at Brussels for 
the purpose of founding an international organisation of agricultural 
employers. The formation of such a body had been suggested on the 
occasion of the Third International Labour Conference in October 
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1921 (°), but had been postponed until the publication of the decision 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice on the competence of 
the International Labour Organisation in agricultural matters. It was 
decided to appoint a small committee to meet shortly in London to 
draft the constitution of the new organisation, which will act in the 
future as the official representative of agricultural employers in all 
matters relating to the International Labour Organisation. 

Dr. Posthuma, former Minister of Agriculture of the Netherlands, 
was elected President of the new Organisation, and Mr. J. Donaldson, 
President of the British National Farmers’ Union, Vice-President. 
The National Farmers’ Union of Great Britain has placed its secretariat 
at the disposal of the .ommittee. 


Australia 


The annual All-Australian Employers’ Conference was held at 
Brisbane from 15 to 17 August 1922. Resolutions were adopted to the 
following effect. 


That the reduction of the standard hours of the working week below 
48 hours is an unjustifiable handicap to the industries of the Commonwealth 
and prejudicial to the interests and welfare of all sections ; 

That steps be taken either to obtain amendments to the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act or an amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion with a view to restricting the functions of the arbitration court to 
purely inter-State matters ; and that, unless the awards of the arbitration 
courts are loyally obeyed by both employers and employees, the legislation 
creating them should be repealed ; 

That, failing the repeal of the arbitration laws, these should be amended 
to provide that, in the event of any body of employers or employees refus- 
ing to comply with the court’s award, such award should automatically 
cease to operate and should not be re-enacted until the court had received 
Satisfactory guarantee that it will be lawfully obeyed ; 

That the Conference recommend to the Commonwealth and State 
Governments the inclusion in any Bill brought forward to amend concilia- 
tion, arbitration, or wages boards Acts the following alterations: an 
amendment omitting power to give retrospective effect to any award ; and 
au amendment omitting power to grant preference to trade unionists ; 

That, while recognising the principle of the living wage, the Conference 
desires to draw the attention of the Commonwealth and State Governments 
to the fallacious foundation upon which the present basic wage system of 
the Commonwealth and State arbitration courts is founded, as evidenced 
by the widespread unemployment caused by the undue burden thus placed 
upon industry ; and strongly urges upon those Governments the desirability 
of amending the provisions of the various arbitration Acts so as to place 
them on a more equitable basis ; 

That the Conference recommend to the Commonwealth and State 
Governments the inclusion in any Bills which they may bring in to amend 
their respective conciliation, arbitration, or wage boards Acts, the following 
alterations: an amendment making it obligatory upon the arbitration 
court to issue declarations of the basic wage at periods not exceeding six 
months ; and an amendment of the basic wage provisions to provide for a 
different standard in place of the present two-children or three-children 
standard ; 

That the claim for equal pay for women workers is unsound ; 

That in the opinion of the Conference the only system by which the 
great majority of the industrial workers of Australia can secure any substan- 
tia! and permanent increase in their earnings is by the unrestricted recogni- 
tion and application of the principle of payment by results, with an adequate 
provision for the protection of a minimum standard wage in all industries. 





(*) International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 3, Sept. 1922, p. 390. 
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The question of apprenticeship was also discussed, but, in view 
of its great importance to the development of the industries of the 
Commonwealth, the matter was referred to a special committee for 
full enquiry and report. 


Canada 

Mr. W. C. Coulter, employers’ delegate for Canada at the Fourth 
Session of the International Labour Conference held in Geneva from 
18 October to 3 November 1922, supplied the International Labour 
Office with some details of the organisation of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association. This Association was formed 51 years ago, and 
now comprises 4,500 members. Great difficulties in organisation have 
been experienced owing to the fact that the plants of members are 
scattered over a huge area, and vary greatly in size, some of them 
employing as few as five workers while others employ many thousands. 

The various branches of the work of the Association are divided 
among departments, each in charge of a committee which directs the 
work with the help of secretaries and experts. These departments 
are : tariff, transportation, commercial intelligence, trade sections, legal, 
industrial relations, and publishing. A monthly magazine, Industrial 
Canada, is published by the Association’s own editorial staff, under the 
control of the Publishing Committee. 

The work of all these national committees is under the control of 
an executive council headed by the president and vice-presidents of 
the Association, with central office at Toronto, Ontario. For the con- 
venience of the different sections of the country, the Association is 
divided into five divisions — Maritime, Quebec, Ontario, Prairie, and 
British Columbia — each controlled by an executive committee. Their 
work is divided among sub-committees, as in the case of the central 
body. Each division has its own office and staff, and carries on the 
work of the Association within its own territory, acting independently 
of the central body in Provincial matters where the principles of the 
Association are not involved. Within each division local branches are 
established in the larger cities, and these also have their executive 
committee, with power to deal with purely local questions. 


Denmark 

The General Meeting of the Danish Employers’ Federation (Dansk 
Arbejdsgiverforening) was held in Copenhagen, 4-5 October 1922. 

In submitting the annual report, Mr. Langkjaer, president of the 
Federation, stated that during the past year there had been a reduction 
in the number of members for the first time since the formation of the 
Federation. During the period 1913 to 1921 the membership had risen 
from 8,480 to 18,300. This very considerable increase had occurred con- 
currently with the appearance of numerous war industries, so that 
some reduction was to be expected. No figures were given as to the 
present membership, but the number of affiliated organisations had 
decreased from 253 to 248. 

Referring to the resolution on the 8-hour day adopted at the previous 
general meeting (*) Mr. Langkjaer gave an account of the work done 
by the committee appointed in agreement with the General Federation 
of Trade Unions to determine what regulations of working hours were 
in force abroad. He pointed out that the limitations on working hours 
in Denmark, although not statutory, were greater than those in other 





(*) International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 2, Feb. 1922, p. 277. 
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countries. The speaker also gave expression to the dissatisfaction of 
the employers concerning the Unemployment Act of December 1921, 
and demanded the introduction of stricter supervision over the payment 
of unemployment relief. 

Mr. Langkjaer then dealt with the tendency on the part of certain 
employers to break away from the Federation. He referred 
particularly to a number of co-operative agricultural societies which 
during the dispute in the spring of 1922 had opposed the policy of the 
Employers’ Federation ; certain employers’ organisations in the handi- 
craft trades had also shown signs of leaving the Federation. Speaking 
for the executive of the Employers’ Federation, Mr. Langkjaer said 
that, while a certain degree of centralisation was necessary to safeguard 
the interests of the employers as a whole, the executive regarded it as 
of first importance that the constituent organisations should have com- 
plete control over, and be responsible for, collective agreements. 

The attention of the executive had heen chiefly given of late to the 
forty local associations organised on a territorial basis which furnished 
valuable support to the central organisation during the dispute early 
in the year. A committee was to be appointed to consider the best 
form of organisation for maintaining effective relations between the 
affiliated organisations and the central body. 

By 193 votes to 7 the meeting approved proposals designed to bring 
within the Federation master craftsmen employing a very limited 
amount of labour. These proposals provided that, subject to the 
approval of the executive of the Employers’ Federation, any affiliated 
organisation may decide to organise itself into two sections, section 
A for members of the Employers’ Federation, and section B for 
master craftsmen whose total pay-rolls for the previous calendar year 
do not exceed 2,000 kroner. Members of section B would be represented 
on the executive of their organisation, but would not be entitled to more 
than one-third of the seats. These members would not be held 
competent to deal with questions concerning strikes, lock-outs, 
conclusion of agreements and similar matters affecting the members 
of section A’ or the Employers’ Federation. Members of Section B 
would be required to undertake that, in the event of a stoppage of 
work, they would act loyally towards the members of Section A and 
other members of the Employers’ Federation. 


France 


In a letter addressed to the Minister of Public Works, Mr. Mercier, 
President of the Chamber of Mines of the Nord and Pas de Calais, 
defines the present position of the industry with regard to wages and 
hours of work. At a meeting held on 26 August 1922 between 
representatives of the mining companies and delegates of the miners’ 
unions of the Nord and Pas de Calais the employers’ delegation 
stated that the mining companies were seriously affected by the 
unprecedented economic crisis and that, if the situation did not 
improve, they would be compelled to make a substantial reduction in 
wages. As it had not yet been possible to amend the Statutory 
regulations concerning hours of work in the mines, the companies 
would have been compelled to make the proposed reduction earlier if 
the results of the American coal strike and a slight decrease in 
transport rates had not brought temporary relief. In view of this 
improvement in the situation, the mining companies had considered 
it their duty to continue for some time further to impose heavy 
sacrifices upon themselves for the benefit of their workers, being 
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convinced that the Act governing hours of employment in mines would 
be amended so as to enable French mines to meet foreign competition 
and improve the economic position of the country. 


Japan 

The inaugural meeting of the Japanese Economic League (Nihon 
Keizai Kenmei) was held in Tokio on 1 August 1922. This League was 
organised by the leading business men of the country on the return 
of a group of important industrial employers sent by the Japan 
Industrial Club to study conditions in America and Europe. The 
prospectus of the League states thet, in view of the paramount 
importance of economic questions in the welfare of the modern nation, 
it has been found necessary to set up an organisation which will be 
able to express definite views on economic questions for the guidance 
of the business world and of the Government. 

Among the questions referred to as requiring immediate attention 
are the regulation of prices, the encouragement of export trade, reform 
of the system of taxation, changes in industrial legislation, and means 
of dealing with labour difficulties. One of the chief aims of the new 
League is to maintain relations with business organisations in other 
countries and especially to become a member of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 

At a general meeting of the directors of the League held on 1 August 
resolutions were adopted in favour of reducing the burden of taxation 
by appropriating the surplus revenue resulting from disarmament and 
the curtailing of administrative expenses; reducing prices by the 
exercise of universal thrift and diligence : establishing a permanent 
investigation agency in connection with the League to study various 
questions concerning public finance: and taking part in the work of 
the International Champer of Commerce. 

Mr. Yamashita, the Japanese employers’ delegate at the Fourth 
Session of the International Labour Conference held at Geneva 
18 October to 3 November 1922, in a speech made at the Conference 
stated that the Draft Conventions relating to hours of work and 
other labour questions adopted at the First Session of the International 
Labour Conference with the special clauses inserted so a; to adapt 
them to the peculiar conditions of labour in Japan had been well 
understood and appreciated in that country. Many employers, 
including himself, had resolved to experiment with the 8-hour day 
system in their own factories, and there were now quite a large 
number of industrial establishments in Japan complying with the 
provisions of that Convention. It had been found, however, that it 
was difficult to change at once the old habits and accustomed speed of 
workers unused to the intensive labour which must necessarily 
accompany shorter hours. In his own case the workmen had shown 
greater efficiency than before during the first few weeks following on 
the change, but after that production had fallen off. He considered 
that Japanese workmen should be allowed to work, at least for the 
present, longer hours and less intensively. Mere comparison of 
working hours can be no criterion as to the effect on the workers’ 
health unless the pressure at which the work is done is also taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. Yamashita, referring to the conduct of industrial relations in 
Japan, said : 

In Japan, however, there still exist, except in very modernised factories, 
specially intimate and friendly relations between the employers and the 
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employees. They are the legacies inherited from the time of our feudal 
system, and strong as has been the influence of all modern ideas about 
labour, that tender and loyal sentiment, partaking more of the family 
relation than of that between employer and employee, has not yet been 
totall; destroyed. 

I may mention as an example a widespread custom in Japan of paying 
ty the workmen who are discharged a retirement gratuity. This is given 
to workmen who have to leave our works for reasons beyond their control. 
This is not required by law, nor is it merely an old age pension as you 
understand it, but it is a general custom among us. The amount varies, 
of course, in the different works and according to the particular case of 
the workmen in question. The highest of these gratuities would amount 
to the accumulated wages of that workman for a number of years. 


Another difficulty which Japanese industry was called upon to 
encounter was the competition set up by China, which, being a country 
using a silver currency, had not been affected by the depreciation of 
gold during the war. As a consequence the costs of production were still 
low and, moreover, China had not yet ratified any of the Draft 
Conventions concerning labour. 

Referring to the regulation of night-work for women and children, 
Mr. Yamashita gave as his opinion that, wherever this practice was 
actually injurious to the health of workers, it should most certainly 
be strictly prohibited. Except in the textile industries, however, night- 
work was not prevalent in Japan because, as Japanese workers live 
for the main part in paper-partitioned rooms, they are unable to, get 
sufficient sleep during the day time, with the consequence that where 
night-shifts are worked the output suffers. In the textile industries, 
however, the workers were generally accommodated in foreign-built 
dormitories. Official and private investigations were now being made 
to determine whether or not the effect of night-work in textile mills 
is injurious. The Japanese Factory Law already prohibits night-work of 
women and children, but that part of the law does not come into force 
until nine years hence. This waiting period, Mr. Yamashita considered, 
might before long be shortened by the Government. 

Mr. Yamashita also supplied the International Labour Office with 
information regarding the organisation of employers’ associations in 
Japan. He stated that no organisations having as their primary function 
the settlement of labour questions have yet been set up. There are, 
however, many associations of the type of the chambers of commerce 
and the Japanese Industrial Club. At present there are sixty-three 
chambers of commerce in Japan proper, having as their object the 
consideration of economic questions arising in their respective 
localities. Representatives of the chambers of commerce meet from 
time to time and act in concert as the “Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce of Japan” for objects of common interest. The Japan 
Industrial Club was established in Tokio in 1917 and now has nearly 
800 members. Its object is the promotion of industry by establishing 
closer relations among its members. It is by far the most influential 
of such organisations in Japan. The Osaka Industrial Association is 
a similar body made up of employers in Osaka and the surrounding 
district. Of associations representing a single industry the chief are 
the following, each being the most influential organisation in that 
industry : the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association, the Mine Owners’ 
Society, the Japan Electric Association, the Match Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Silk Industry Central Union, the Japan Ship Owners” 
Association, the Imperial Railway Association, the Formosa Sugar 
Industry Union, and the Shipbuilders’ Union. 
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New Zealand 


The Industrial Bulletin, the official organ of the New Zealand 
Employers’ Federation, commenting on the 44-hour week Act, states 
that the supporters of this measure had predicted that production would 
be increased rather than decreased by the shorter hours of work, 
because the workers would produce more than before since they would 
not be suffering from the fatigue of longer hours. Far from this being 
the case, the worst forebodings of employers have been justified. Discon- 
tent in industry has shown no abatement, production has dangerously 
fallen off, and costs have increased till leading manufacturing establish- 
ments have had to close down. At the last annual conference of the 
Shires Association, the president stated that the 44-hour week had 
hampered many district councils, and that there was not one district 
council which, if it had been in the same position as a private business, 
would not have been compelled to shut down on account of this 
legislation. 


United States 


The forty-eighth annual convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association, held in New York from 2 to 5 October 1922, gave consider- 
able attention to labour questions. 

Mr. Thomas B. McAdams, president of the Association, in his 
address referred to “two tendencies which today need most careful 
diagnosis and handling in, so far as the effect upon the future of our 
nation internally is concerned first, class movements, the outgrowth 
of social and economic unrest, which tend to advance the interests 
of one group at the expense of the nation as a whole, and, second, 
paternalism in government ”. 

As illustrative of the first of these tendencies, Mr. McAdams said : 

We must view with alarm the tendency of certain groups of organised 

labovr to advance their claims for changed working conditions and their 
deviands for the maintenance of the high standard of wages created through 
the necessity of war, by considering these questions solely from the viewpoint 
of their own individual interest and without proper consideration of the 
public welfare, which must ever remain paramount Every far-seeing 
American must view with sympathy a properly conducted movement which 
has for its motive the relief of distress and the increase of human happiness, 
provided that in its conduct it is equally as considerate of the rights of 
others as it is aggressive in the advocacy of ifs own policies. The danger 
in human organisation, regardless of how meritorious may be its motives 
at the beginning, is that, having attained its objective, it will then come 
under the influence of unscrupulous leaders and impose penalties and 
restrictions even more severe than those against which in its inception it 
had with propriety protested. 


Mr. McAdams went on to say that industrial difficulties cannot be 
settled permanently through the exercise of force on the part of either 
the employer or the employee, and that they cannot be happily 
adjusted so long as labour, in addition to maintaining the right of 
the individual to refuse to perform a task for a specific consideration, 
denies others the right to accept the position thus ‘vacated. Consultation, 
co-operation, and arbitration, as contrasted with commercial warfare, 
have been the means of solving industrial disagreements, and it should 
not be difficult to devise administrative machinery to determine 
questions in dispute and enforce conclusions conceived in the interests 
of the whole community. 

Capital and business have been definitely curbed in their activities and 
restrained from so combining and eliminating competition as to advance 
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their own interests at the expense of public welfare. The strike is no longer 
a local incident, but, through nation-wide agreement, has become a menace 
to the public welfare, and should be made subject to the laws protecting 
the people against other combinations in restraint of trade In the 
interests of organised labour, as well as of the nation, the time has come when 
Congress should face the situation fearlessly, and pass such legislation as 
will make labour a more effective part of our productive machinery. Give 
it the same but no more protection than is accorded any other citizens, and 
eliminate for all time the possibility of jeopardising the health and 
happiness of the people by the abuse of special privileges under which it 
is now allowed to operate. 


Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan and Co, referring to the 
prevalence of strikes, said : 

We all say that we deplore these wretched struggles, yet the extent 
of our regret must be measured by our endeavour to prevent their recur- 
rence by our attempt to reconcile conflicting views. As bearing upon this 
situation, 1 ask you who are so influential in counselling large men of 
business to remember that in this country there are still traces of arrogance 
among employers, as there are manifest signs of arrogance in labour. 
Yet the employer has even less excuse for arrogance than the labourer. 
The high wages of the war and of the years just after had not only 
a somewhat ‘spoiling’ effect upon jiabour : they gave labour the 
feeling that it must always share in the prosperity, never in the adversity, 
of business. I deplore that feeling ; yet I beg to remind you here that 
that feeling of labour, in so far as it was directed to the improvement of 
living conditions, to the gaining of a little leisure and of the time to play 
and be happy, was wholly right, and to the advantage of the community. 


Mr. L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware and Hudson Railroad, 
maintained that the labour union in its present form is a menace to 
society. He recommended the passage of legislation providing that 
such organisations may be sued in courts of law ; that their records be 
open for inspection and audit, and that the use of funds for political 
purposes be made a criminal offence; that at least 14 days’ notice of 
any strike be given to the State officer having authority over labour 
affairs, that such officer have authority to conduct all necessary 
enquiries and make public all information involved in the controversy ; 
and that strike ballots be safeguarded so as to prevent intimidation or 
misrepresentation, and that the result of the vote be final and not 
subject to acceptance or veto by the chief cfficer of the union. 

Among other speakers before the convention, Mr. Frank A. Munsey 
advocated a change in immigration laws, asking for a_ policy of 
selective immigration. Mr. Munsey pointed out that America does not 
produce its own labour supply, and blamed the educational system 
as responsible for this. 

Mr. James §S. Alexander, president of the National Bank of 
Commerce, New York, manifested a distinctly sympathetic attitude 
towards labour, and impressed upon both workers and employers the 
necessity of breadth of view and tolerance. He held that further wage 
readjustments were necessary, but urged that it was disastrous to the 
community for the employers to take advantage of slack business 
periods to reduce wages and working conditions unduly. 

Governor Henry W. Allen, of Kansas, in an address on the Kansas 
Industrial Relations Court, reiterated his well known contention that 
the public interests are paramount to the interests of either labour or 
capital in industrial disputes. 


The twenty-second general meeting of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute was held in New York, 27 October 1922. 
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Judge E. H. Gary, president of the Institute, in his address to the 
meeting, said that when considering economic questions everyone 
should endeavour to determine the final effect upon the nation as a 
whole. Personal or private gain or advancement, or political 
advantage, must be subordinated to the general public good. A 
combination calculated to control business or production either as to 
quantities or prices by the employers or by the employees interferes 
with the natural course of business, and results in hardships upon 
all who are outside of the combination, who may be termed the 
consumers. 

He deprecated the tendency to believe that everything objectionable 
in the economic system can be overcome by the adoption, amend- 
ment, or repeal of laws. The full exposure to the people of the 
business methods and management of public and private institutions 
and organisations would, he said, create and formulate a powerful, 
effective, and satisfactory public sentiment, which would in the end 
be more potential than penal statutes. Judge Gary expressed the 
opinion that investigations by legislative committees have sometimes 
been of: great benefit, and have resulted in correcting existing evils, 
but more frequently they were harmful because unfair, politically 
partisan, and managed without regard to rules which govern legal 
procedure. 

Referring to the continued prosperity in the iron and steel industry, 
Judge Gary stated that there had unfortunately been some interference 
with its natural development owing to an insufficient supply of labour. 
This shortage of labour was caused for the main part by the percentage 
immigration laws, which limited the number of workers coming to 
America. He considered that these laws should be promptly changed, 
the restrictions being directed to the question of quality rather than 
of the numbers of immigrants entering the country. 

Judge Gary expressed the hope that there would soon be held in 
Washington another peace conference for the full and frank discussion 
of all unsettled financial, commercial, and industrial questions in 
which the American people are directly ur indirectly interested. 

Mr. Dwight W. Morrow, an attorney of the firm of J. P. Morgan 
and Co., addressing the meeting, said that he looked forward to the 
time when the capitalist-labourer would be the owner of industry. He 
considered that one of the greatest things Judge Gary had accomplished 
was to increase the number of employees who were also stock-holders. 

Before the opening of the regular session it was announced that the 
committee appointed to investigate the 12-hour day in the steel industry 
was not ready to report. 





































The twenty-fifth annual convention of the American Mining Con- 
gress was held in Cleveland 9 to 14 October 1922. The convention 
adopted the following resolution in favour of legislation prohibiting 
strikes and lock-outs in essential industries. 


Whereas the right to live is the privilege of every law-abiding American 
citizen, and 

Whereas this right of late has been seriously threatened by the assump- 
tion of labour organisations in arrogating unto themselves the destiny of 
human existence by forcibly obstructing the production and distribution 
of basic necessities ; therefore, 

Resolved, that this congress in no equivocable language expresses its 
belief that strikes or lock-outs in essential industries should be impossible, 
as they are destructive to the life of the commonwealth ; and be it further 
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Resolved, that laws should be made and enforced by all the power of 
the Government that shall forever strip labour organisations as well as 
employers of the ability to interfere with the production and distribution of 
the necessities of life. 


The convention also adopted other resolutions (a) authorising a 
committee to investigate the labour shortage in metal mining, a 
shortage attributed in part to immigration restrictions ; (b) urging that 
standard practice for the equipping and operating of all mines be 
fostered with a view to reducing prices to the public; (c) pledging 
members to work for the elimination of “all unnecessary paternalistic 
activities ” on the part of the Government; (d) directing that efforts 
of the congress be devoted to eliminating all possible interferences of 
Federal ,State, and local governments in mine operations ; (e) approving 
the work of the new committee on industrial co-operation in the 
Mining Congress, and calling upon employers and employees to join 
in a movement for “harmonious relations, continuous employment, 
fair wages, reasonable profit, and low prices ”. 

The Division of Industria] Co-operation of the American Mining Con- 
gress, whose activities were endorsed by the convention, proposes to 
make a survey of the different forms of “welfare work” obtaining in 
both the coal and metal industries, to investigate the possibilities of 
the various systems, and to disseminate the information widely to the 
general public. The actuating principles of this division are declared 
to be that 


industrial peace will be brought about only through confidence in 
management, and that confidence can be secured only through a closer 
personal touch between management and employees. . . Future peace of in- 
dustry will not be found in ‘organised employers’ and ‘organised employees’ 
that are created to fight each other... There isa common ground upon which 
every employer and employee can meet, and this common ground is born 
of confidence and sustained through a recognition of interdependence, 
The mining industry needs the regenerating influence of reciprocal rela- 
tions between employer and employee. There is no other road to permanent 
industrial peace. 


The convention also decided to appoint a committee of seven 
representative men from the entire mining industry, who would offer 
their services to the new Federal Fact-Finding Commission, and 
present such information “as will aid it in making recommendations 
a. tend to stabilise the industry and to safeguard the rights of the 
public ”. 
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Cost of Living and Retail Prices 


of life as judged by the index numbers of the cost of living in the 

great majority of countries included in this survey exhibits few 
marked or uniform changes. There are, however, signs that, except 
in the countries where conditions are special or where the exchange 
rates show decided declines, retail prices generally tend at present in 
a large number of countries to attain a certain comparative stability. 
The clearest tendency towards stabilisation is seen in the non-European 
countries, e.g. Canada, the United States of America, New Zealand, and 
India. In Europe, in some countries, e.g. France, the cost of living 
indexes show a downward trend, but the index numbers of food record 
an advance in the price level. The recent tall in the rate of exchange in 
Italy, Belgium, and France is reflected in their retail food prices which 
show an appreciable rise. This is specially the case in Belgium and 
Italy (Rome), where the latest available index numbers show a reaction 
from the low level attained in the early part of the year to a point well 
above the maximum reached during the year (i.e. in January last). 

A substantial fall in retail food prices is, however, shown by Norway 
and Sweden, the index numbers for November for the latter country 
recording a fall of ten points or nearly 6 per cent. from the October level. 

The recession in prices in Austria that was referred to in the last 
number of the Review has continued in November and December, the 
index number for December showing a fall of over 16 per cent. from the 
September level. 

The Statistical Bureau’s cost of living index number for Germany for 
November is 44610 as compared with 22066 in October, which shows that 
prices have slightly more than doubled in one month. This figure covers 
food, heating, lighting, rent, and clothing. The item of clothing has 
been included only for the last few months ; leaving out this item, the 
index figure is 40047 for November against 19504 in October — an 
increase of 105 per cent. In food alone, the rise was 106.5 per cent. 

For the first time since May of this year the index number of the 
cost of living for Finland records a fall, and although there has been 
some increase in rent and heating and lighting, the fall in the level of 
prices far more than counterbalances that rise. 

The usual tables correspondig to those published in previous numbers 
of the Review are given below. The account of the different methods of 
compilation of index numbers employed by the different countries which 
was given in the July number of the Review has now been brought up 
to date and is appended to this article. The Federal Labour Office of 
Switzerland has completed its enquiry into prices of articles of clothing 
and footwear and publishes index numbers inclusive of the groups of 
food, fuel and light, and clothing. Reference is made to this index 
number in the notes on method. 


T HE general course of recent prices of fcods and other necessaries 





(‘) For the sake of convenience and of comparison between the two editions 
of the Review, the French alphabetical order of countries has been adopted in 
this and the following sections. 
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NOTES ON THE METHOD OF COMPILING THE COST OF LIVING 
INDEX NUMBERS IN THE TABLES 


The following tables show for certain months from 1914 to 1922 the index 
numbers of the cost of living in different countries, and the index numbers 
of the chief groups of expenditure which make up the total, such as food, rent, 
clothing, heating and lighting. No figures are given for the remaining items, 
which are generally classilied under the term “ miscellaneous”, as the items 
included in different countries are too varied to permit of any comparison. 
In one country, Canada, only one item (starch) was included in addition to the 
chief groups (food, rent, etc.), while in the Uniled States 44 additional items are 
included, The number of countries given in the different tables varies according 
to the information available, the number for which statistics are available as 
to the movement of prices for clothing, heating and lighting and rent being 
much smaller than the number which publish index numbers of the cost of food. 

The period chosen as base varies in different countries ; some use a pre- 
war base, others a post-war one. In some countries, e. g. Austria, indexes are 
prepared on the “chain system ” ; i. e. the rise or fall is calculated in the basis 
of prices in the preceding month. 

The index numbers in tables I to V have a pre-war base period. Wherever 
possible, the common base July i914=100 has been taken. In addition, 
tables VI, VII, and VIII give index numbers calculated for a post-war base 
period, which, wherever possible, is taken as December 1920=100. 

The paragraphs which follow give for each country a short account of the 
scope of the index number and the method of compilation used. From these 
notes it will be seen that considerable differences exist, not only in the number 
and kind of articles included dnd the sources from which prices are collected, 
but also in the methods employed, especially in the systems of weighting used, 
lt is therefore necessary to insist on caution in using the figures for comparison 
between countries, 

The object of the index numbers in most cases is to measure the changes 
in the cost of an unchanged standard of living. For this purpose, it is neces- 
sary to know first the quantities of the different items included, and secondly 
the prices of these items from time to time. The prices having been obtained, 
the results are obtained by “weighting” the absolute or relative prices 
according to the importance of the various items included. The importance 
is measured either by the quantities consumed, or by the amounts expended 
on them. The three chief methods used for assigning weights to the various 
prices are : 

(a) Standard Budget Method. The weights are fixed by means of an enquiry 
into the actual amounts spent by a number of families ; 

(b) Theoretical Budget Method. The weights are based on partial inform- 
ation or on theoretical considerations, e.g. the minimum standard necessary 
for healthy existence. In the case of food the nutritive value in calories may 
be taken ; 

(c) Aggregate Expenditure Method. The weights are based on the statistics 
of production, imports and exports. From these statistics there is determined 
the relative importance in the country of all the different items (except rent) 
entering into the expenditure of the community. 

It is obviously impossible to take account of every item entering into 
expenditure, and therefore a selection is made of the most important repre- 
sentative items. The number of such items varies considerably from country 
to country and their number is indicated in the following notes in brackets. 


South Africa : Quarterly Summary of Union Statistics. 


Groups included in the budget : food (17), heating and lighting, rent, and 
“ sundries *, which includes clothing. This complete index number is available 
only from January 1922 and has apparently been stopped from July. The figures 
prior to January 1922 do not include expenditure under the group “ sundries ” 
and are, therefore, not strictly comparable with the later figures. Until December 










INDEX NUMBERS WITH PRE-WAR BASE PERIOD 
(Base shived to July 1914=100 us far as possible) 
TABLE I. COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
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TABLE Il. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 
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(a) New series. 

OY These index numbers include, in addition to foodstuffs, certain fuel and light commodities. 
The sign * signifies “‘ no figures published”. 

The sign — signifies “ figures not available ”. 
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TABLE I (cont.). 


NUMBERS WITH PRE-WAR BASE PERIOD 
(Base shifted to July 1914=100 as jar as possible) 


COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
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FOOD INDEX 


NUMBERS 
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(a) New series. 
6) Theseindex numbers include, in addition to foodstuffs, certain fuel and light commodities. 

he sign * signifies “ no figures published.“ 
The sign — signifies “ figures not available " 














INDEX NUMBERS WITH PRE-WAR BASE PERIOD 
(Base shified to July 1914 = 100 as far as possible) 










































































TABLE III. CLOTHING INDEX NUMBERS 
on pe Germany Ausiria | Canada | Denmark United States 
(9 towns) |(71 towns) |(Berlin) (Vienna)] (60 tevas) }(400 towns) (32 towns) | (Mass.) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
July 1914 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
» 1915 * * * * 125 110 105 105 
» 1916 * * * * 143 160 120 119 
» 1917 * * * * 167 190 149 143 
» 1918 * * * * 198 260 205 198 
» 1919 * * * * 234 310 215 232 
» 1920 * * 1316 * 260 355 288 276 
» 1921 * * 1077 * 173 248 223 189 
» 1922 164 | 6519 | 8855 | 451700) — 217 172 173 
Sept. 1921 * * 1197 * 173 * 192 184 
Dec. » 172 * 2188 | 117400} 173 225 184 183 
Mar. 1922 167 | 4829 | 3385 | 142800 xs * 176 174 
June » 164 | 6519 | 5982 | 271200 . 217 172 174 
Sept.» 158 | 26000 | 25247 11915900 ° * 171 175 
Oct. » * 38664 | 39418 — * ° —_ 
Nov. » * | 14162 _ — — _ _ —_ 
TABLE IV. HEATING AND LIGHTING INDEX NUMBERS 
Date South Africa] _ GF Many Austria | Canada | Denmark | Spain | "sited States 
(9 towns) 71 tovns) | (Bertin) (Vienna)}|(60towns)| (100 towns) | (Madrid) (331,) | Mass.) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
July 1914 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 | 100 
» 1915 100 * * * 97 130 108 | 101 | 99 
» 1916 111 * * * 99 175 130 | 108 | 104 
» 1917 115 * * * 126 220 125 | 124 | 118 
» 1918 128 * * * 148 275 157 | 148 | 136 
» 1919 131 * . * 156 292 174 | 146 | 150 
» 1920 155 * 1158 sd 193 563 180 | 172 | 177 
» 1921 * * 1316 * 193 401 196 | 182 | 181 
» 1922 5939 | 6000 | 237300 182 301 188 | 174 | 177 
Sept. 1921 * 1410 | 1368 9 190 * 194 | 181 | 180 
Dec. » * 1999 | 2158 | 50800] 186 333 193 | 181 | 186 
Mar. 1922 * 2965 | 3263 | 86000 183 * 192 | 176 | 179 
June » * 4822 | 5053 | 167000 180 301 190 | 174 | 177 
Sept. » 16112 |20000 |1265800 -— * 185 | 184 | 182 
Oct. » 25175 (27895) — — * 184 a -- 
Nov. » ea = cae a — a =e a 
TABLE V. RENT INDEX NUMBERS 
iii ond Germany Australia | Austria} Canada — United States 
(9 tovas) | (71 tovns) | (Berti | (® Wms) (Vienma)/(60 toms)! ta) [a 2tewns)} (Mass.) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
July 1914 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 100 
» 1915 97 * * 94 * 85 | 100 | 102 101 
» 1916 96 * * 94 * 84 | 102] 102 102 
» 1917 97 * * 95 * 90 | 105 | 100; 100 
n 1918 105 * * 99 * 100 | 108 | 109 | 105 
» 1919 110 * * 105 s 109 | 113 | 114 112 
» 1920 116 * 164} 115 * 132 | 130] 135 | 135 
» 1921 * se 182 121 * 142 | 141 159 154 
» 1922 343 255 129 2100 144 155 161 157 
Sept. 1921 * 218 182 123 * 148 * 160 156 
Dec. » * 225 182 124 400 143 | 141 161 156 
Mar. 1922 * 250 200 | 126 1400 145 * 160 | 157 
June » * 313 255 129 2100 144 | 155 161 157 
Sept. » = AIT 291 _ 3300 — . 161 157 
Oct. » ” 795 582 — _- _ * * _— 
No. » | — = —-| — _ —i|—|— | — 
































The sign * signifies 
The sign — signifies 


“no figures published ”. 
“ figures not available ”. 
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INDEX NUMBERS WITH PRE-WAR BASE PERIOD 


(Base shifted to July 1914 = 100 as far as possible) 
















































































TABLE III (cont.). CLOTHING INDEX NUMBERS 
Finland | France India lialy Norway | United Kingdom} Sweden Date 
(21 towns) | (Paris)| (Bombay) (Rome)| (Milan) (34 towns) | (97 towns) | (49 towns) 

(40) (41) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (a7) (18) 

100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 July 1914 
* * * _ * 107 125 ad » 1915 
* * * — * 157 155 160 » 1916 
* * * _ * 205 200 210 » 1917 
* * * 261 284 304 310 285 » 1918 
* 296 * _ 221 888 360 310 » 1919 

1049 485 299 466 651 836 430 890 » 1920 
1038 353 263 495 512 292 280 270 » 1921 
1098 815 260 511 621 249 240 210 » 1922 
1090 318 268 444 534 280 265 250 Sept. 1921 
1107 818 261 — 563 71 250 240 Dee. » 
1098 312 253 — 596 260 240 225 Mar. 1922 
1099 315 260 — 621 249 240 210 June » 
1089 326 245 _ 629 Q42 230 205 Sept » 
1094 * 234 —_ 629 —_ 230 — Oct. » 
1093 * 229 —_ —_ — _— — Nov » 
TABLE IV (cont.). HEATING AND LIGHTING INDEX NUMBERS 
' , Ital New United | Sweden | Switzerland 
Finland | France | India 7 Norway| yosland | Kinedom D 
- 49 23 Date 

(21 twms)| (Paris)| (Bombay) | “pay | catia) |(@4 ™9)Ir4 towns)| (30 nas) wens wane 

(il) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) (i$) (20) (21) 

100 | 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 July 1914 
* * * — * 134 102 * 115 115 » 1915 
* * * — * 204 108 * 157 129 » 1916 
* * * —j| * 348 123 * 218 182 » 1917 
* * * | 160 | 220 | 476 136 * 293 302 » 1918 
* 164 * — | 2] 316 145 * 295 $72 » 1919 

1232 | 296 151 | 178 | 611 477 177 230 386 887 » 1920 
1265 | 308 176 — | 899 | 366 199 250 220 220 » 1921 
1263 | 287 167 — | 515 | 268 185 190 188 201 » 1922 
1250 | 307 176 — | 899 | 837 200 238 231 221 Sept. 1921 
1249 | 306 174 — | 828] 3811 195 225 207 218 Dec. » 
1231 | 3802 167 — | 580 | 289 191 215 196 212 Mar. 1922 
1261 | 287 167 — | 515 | 263 185 190 188 203 June » 
1238 | 291 167 — | 515 | 242 — 185 183 202 Sept » 
1302 * 167 —|519 |} — _ 188 183 208 Oct. » 
1330 * 167 —|—-/]— —_ — 186 _ Nov » 
TABLE V_ (cont.). RENT INDEX NUMBERS 
Finland | France India Italy Norway |New Zealand — Sweden Date 
(21 temms)} (Paris) |(Bombay)| Tome) | (Milan) | (3! tvs) | (25 toms) (35 a (49 towns) 

(11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) (19) (20) 

100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 July 1914 
* * * — * 103 101 * * » 1915 
* >» * — * 106 100 * 108 » 1916 
x * * —_ * 109 102 * 112 ” 1917 
* * * 100 100 110 104 * 112 » 1918 
* 100 * 100 100 123 107 * 120 » 1919 

835 100 165 100 108 147 116 118 130 » 1920 

553 110 165 157 139 161 121 152 155 » 1921 

767 160 165 157 208 168 182 15 163 » 1922 

596 121 165 157 139 166 129 152 163 Sept. 1921 

603 133 165 _ 184 166 129 155 163 Dec. » 

603 140 165 — 184 168 132 155 163 Mar. 1922 

754 160 165 — 208 168 132 153 163 June » 

810 175 165 — 208 173 _ 152 163 Sept. » 

787 * 165 — 208 _ — 150 _ Oct. » 

795 - 165 _ — -_ — — _ Nov. » 



































The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not available ". 








INDEX NUMBERS WITH POST-WAR BASE PERIOD 
(Base shijted to December 1920=100 as far as possible) 
TABLE VI. COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
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TABLE VII. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 
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TABLE VIII. INDEX NUMBERS FOR OTHER GROUPS 





Clothing Heating and lighting 
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The sign * signifies «no figures published », 
The sign — signifies « figures not available », 
(a) Base : Beginning of 1921-100. 
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1Y1Y the system of weighting was that of the standard budget based on an enquiry 
made in 1Y1U. Since 1920 the aggregale eapeuditure method has been adupted, 
based on the periud 1917 to 1919. in spite of this change of melhud, the Ollice 
of Ceusus and Slalistics considers thal the two sets of data are comparable. é 

From 1914 to 1919 the index numbers refer to yearly averages , trom July : 
1920 tv Munthly averages. ‘The ligure given for June 1922 in table | is the 
figure in the earlier series wilhuul “suudries ”. The figure for July 1y22 in 
tavie Li relers to June. The rent index number for 1914 to 1917 refers w the 
yearly average ; for 1918, 1919, and 1920, to the month of August; aud for 1921 
to February. Original base : 1910= 1000. 


























Germany : (a) Wirtschajt und Statswk. 


Ofiicial index number (lables | and II). Groups included in the budget, 
food (13), fuel (2), lighting (2), aud rent; since April 1922 the group of clulhing 
has aiso been included. The prices are cuilecled from more than 6uU towns 
with Wwe heip of the municipal statistical ofluces , the index number lor tue whole 
country is, huwever, based on reports from 71 towns from March 1922, (39 
towus in 1919 and 1920, 47 trom Jauuary 1921 to March 1922). The index was 
largely reconstructed as a result of a meeting of the officers of the provincial 
and uiunicipal Statistical Departments held in January 1922. In addition to 
the increase in the number of tuwns covered, the base prices were recalculated, 
mure uuiform methods for the collection of prices and rents were laid down 
and the sysiem of weighting was amended. When the index was begun in 
1919-1920, viucial prices were used for state-controlled commodities ; when the 
Official ration was less than the amount in the standard budgel, the balance 
was reckoned at the trade price, either ordinary or illicit. This has now been 
disconunued. Prices Which are nuw secured twice a month are open market 
prices. An average price for each cumimodily for the whole country is calculated 
by taking the mean of the average prices in different towns, weighted with 
the pupulation of the towns. ‘The general index number is the average of these 
average prices, weighted accordiug w a theoretical budget for a family of five 
persuus. Buse : average of Ocluber 1913, January, April, and June 1914=100, 
‘The complete index number for cost of living as far as available is published in 
table 1. it should be noted that the ligures in that table before and after April 
1922 are not comparable. The available figures for the different groups are 
given in tables Ill, IV, and V. 






















(6) Bertin: Fimanzpolitische Korresvondenz. 


An unoflicial index number for Berlin, calculated by Dr. Kuczynski. Groups 
included in the budget : foud (about 15), cluthing (2), heating and lighting (2), 
rent, and miscellaneous, ‘lhe index numbers in the tables have been calculated 
from the original data giving the minimum cost of subsistence for a working- 
class familly of four persuns in Berlin. System of weighting: for food, a 
theoretical budget is fixed each month, based on market prices and available 
supplies, so as to ensure a suflicient number of calories at a minimum price ; 
both the number of ifems and the weights are variable. For the other groups 
a lixed theoretical budget is taken. The expenditure on the “ Miscellaneous ” 
group is taken as about 30 per cent. (25 per cent. before July 1920) of the sum 
fixed each month for food. Base : August 1913 to July 1914=100. 


Australia: Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 





Only two distinct groups are included : food and groceries (46), and rent. 
The former group includes, in addition to 41 items of food, 2 of lighting and 
2 of laundry. The prices for the different towns are obtained direct!y. under 
compulsory powers, from the principal retailers with a large working-class 
trade, detailed enquiry forms being sent to them regularly. The system of 
‘weighting is that of pre-war aggregate expenditure, estimated with great 
accuracy. The index numbers in the tables have been calculated from the data 
showing the amounts necessary to purchase what would have cost £1 in 1911. 
The figures are quarterly averages in the case of cost of living. In tables I 
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and V the annual index numbers refer to different months each year. The 
food index number differs from the others in that it covers 30 towns (instead 
of 6 in the cost of living index), and that it refers to the monthly averages. 


Base : 1911=100. 


Austria (Vienna) : Mitteilungen des Bundesamtes fiir Statistik. 
(a) Index Number of the Paritaetische Kommission, 


A new index number, which is accepted as a basis for adjusting wages 
in most Austrian industries. Groups included are: food (13),clothing (3), fuel 
and light (4), and rent. Prices are collected from various co-operative asso- 
ciations and firms, and are the ruling prices on Vienna markets. An average 
is calculated for each article and weighted according to the theoretical weekly 
expenditure of a normal person on the principal articles of necessity. In the 
case of food the articles are chosen so as to contain a certain value in calories 
and albumen, and the consumption is assumed to remain unaltered from month 
to month. The price level of 15 December 1921 is taken as base and the group 
and general indices are calculated from that base on the “chain system”. 
‘’he weighted prices are also calculated with July 1914=1 as base, and these 
figures are given in the tables. The monthly index numbers refer to the middle 


of the month, 


(b) Index Number of the Bundesamet fiir Statistik. 


Groups included in the budget : food (26), clothing (11), fuel and light (3), 
rent, Miscellaneous (7). Food prices are taken from the Vienna municipal 
market. Official prices are given for State-controlled commodities ; during 
the period of official rationing, when the official ration was less than the amount 
in the standard budget, the balance was reckoned at the trade price, either 
ordinary or illicit. ‘the index numbers show the fluctuations in the minimum 
cost of subsistence for a family of four-persons in Vienna. The method of 
weighting used for the food group is based on a theoretical budget fixed each 
month according to market prices and supplies, so as to ensure a sufficient 
number of calories at a minimum price. For the other groups a constant 
theoretical budget is used. Original base : July 1914=100. The general index 
number was discontinued in 1922, but the food index, including also 2 fuel 
items, is still continued January 1921=100 being the base. 


Belgium : Revue du Travail. 


‘Two distinct index numbers are given. Table I : index number of 56 items : 
food (8%), clothing (12), heating and lighting (5), household articles (5) Prices 
are collected on the 15th of the month by the Ministry of Food from retailers 
whose customers belong to different classes. This general index number is 
not weighted and does not include rent, and is therefore not properly speaking 
a cost of living index number. No separate index number is published for 
the different groups. ‘lable 11: index number of 22 items of food, weighted 
according to a standard budget based on the enquiry of the Solvay Institute 
of Sociology into the expenditure of 602 families with an income of less than 
5 francs a day in 1910. The same prices are used as in the unweighted index 
number. For both index numbers the monthly figures refer to the 15th of 
the month. Base: April 1914=100. 


Bulletin statistique mensuel de la Direction générale de la Statis- 


Bulgaria : 
tique du Royaume de’ Bulgarie. 


No general cost of living index number is published ; but the index given 
under the head “food ” is based on foodstuffs (41, including tobacco), heating 
and lighting (5), and soap. The weighting is based on the annual expenditure 
of an average family during the years 1908 to 1912. During the years 1918 and 
1919 only the prices under state control were taken into account. For the year 
1914 prices in 58 towns were obtained ; for the year 1915 those in 66 were taken ; 
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for the years 1916-1919 prices were collected in 12 towns, and since then prices 
in only four towns were obtained. The figures in the table for 1915 to 1919 refer 
to annual averages. Base : 1901 to 1910=100. 













































Canada : The Labour Gazette of the Department of Labour, 


Groups included in the budget : food (29), fuel and light (5), and rent. A 
more complete index including clothing and sundries was published for some 
time, but has now been discontinued. Food prices are secured from retail 
merchants, and compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, fuel prices obtained 
from the correspondents of the Department as well as through the Bureau of 
Statistics and rents are reported by correspondents of the Department, and 
checked by enquiries made from time to time. System of weighting : theoretical 
pre-war budget of a skilled workman’s family of five persons with an income of 
$21.00 per week in 1913. In tables I, I], IV, and V the monthly index numbers 
refer to the 15th of the month until the end of 1920, and to the first of the 
month after the month in question from January 1921 onwards. They have 
been calculated by the International Labour Office from the published figures 
giving the expenditure in dollars for a normal family, with July 1914=100 
as base. 

The index numbers for clothing, now discontinued and based on a special 
investigation made by the Department, are given in table III, with base 
1913=100. The figures given in that table from 1914 to 1920 refer to December. 


Denmark : Statistiske Efterretninger. 





Groups included in the budget: food, clothing (included laundry), heating,. 
lighting, rent, taxes and subscriptions, and miscellaneous. Until 1920, Copen- 
hagen prices only were used. From 1921 onwards, the enquiry has been 
extended to the provincial towns and about 100 rural communes. The system 
of weighting is that of the standard budget, fixed for a normal family of five 
persons spending 2,000 kr. in the year 1914 and based on an enquiry made 
in 1909. The index numbers, which are only published half-yearly, are the 
average of two successive quarters for food, heating and lighting, and clothing, 
and a half-yearly statement for the other groups. Base: July 1914=100. 





Spain (Madrid) : Index Number of the Instituto Geografico y Estadistico, 





This new index number is not one of general cost of living, as it includes 
only animal food products (10), vegetable food products (9), and fuel and 
sundries (*). The prices are those usual on the Madrid markets, and no weighting 
is used. For the years 1915 to 1920, the index is quarterly ; from 1921, monthly, 
referring to the 15th of the month. The figures in tables II and V for 1915 to 
1920 inclusive refer to the third quarter of each year. Base: average of 
1914=100. 


United States: (a) Monthly Labour Review of the Bureau of Labour Statistics, 


The cost of living index number is unusually complete and salisfactory. ; 
It includes the following groups : food (22 items until December 1920, 43 from 
January 1921), clothing (24 items for winter, 38 for summer, and 53 for the 
year as a whole, i.e. 77 or 91 according to season), heating and lighting (6), 
rent (various categories), furniture and household articles (25), and miscel- 
faneous (19 items, including taxes and subscriptions, medical and travelling 
expenses, amusements, etc.). Prices are reported regularly by the retailers 
themselves and are Officialy checked. The data are collected for 51 towns). 
for foode; and for 32 towns for the oter groups (up to 1917 only for 18 towns). 
The system of weighting is that of the standard budget, based on enquiries 
made in 1917 and 1918 into more than, 12,000 working-class families in various 
parts of the United States. The figures for food in table II relate to the period 
July 1914 as base ; the figures in table I for the cost of living and in tables Ill, 
IV, and V for clothing, lighting and heating, and housing, relate, however, 
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to July 1913 as base period, no figures being available for July 1914. The figures 
in tables 1, Lli, 1V, aud V, morevver, reste Ww Decemper of each year up to 
1918, to June for the years 1919 and 1920, aud to May and December for 1921. 


(0) Massachusetts : Index Number of the Syecial Commisswn on the 
Necessaries of Life. 

Groups included in the budget : food (37 items), clothing (17), shelter (rent 
of singie, twu-famiiy, and three-family houses), fuel, heat, and light (4), and 
Sundries (including ice, car fare, eulerlamuenl, medicine, insurance, church, 
tobacco, reading, furnishings, organisations). Prices are secured by special 
agents invesligaling the usual market prices. System of weighting : theuretical 
budget for hypothetical wage-earner’s family of five persons, based on an 
investigation made by the National Industrial Conference Board in October 1919. 
The indices are monthly, and refer to the average of the month. Base : average 
of 1913=100. 


Finiand : Sosialinen Aikakauskirja. — Social Tidskrift. 


Oilicial index number including the following groups : food (14), clothing (2), 
rent, fuel, tobacco, a daily newspaper, and taxes (new group added in 1922). 
Prices are collected by official ageuts of the Central Social Board in 21 towns. 
The system of weighting is that of a standard budget for a wurking-class 
family of live persons with a yearly income of 1600-2000 Fmks., based on an 
Official enquiry made in 1908-1909. The slate, church and municipal taxes 
imposed in 1914 on an annual income of 2000 Fmks. are taken as base for 
the “taxes” group. The indices are monthly, and refer to the average of 
the month. Base: first half of 1914=100. The index numbers are 
calculated with July 1914=100 as base. 


france: Bulletin de la Statistique générale de France. 


(a) The cost of living index number (table I) calculated by the Commission 
régionale d’Etudes relalives au coui de la vie & Paris includes the following 
groups : food (the index number of the Slalistique générale de France is 
adopted), clothing, heating and lighting, and miscellaneous. System of weight- 
ing : theoretical budget. The annual indices in tables 1, III, 1V, and V refer 
to June. Base : first half of 1914=100. 

{b) The food index numbers calculated by the Statistique générale de France 
include oil and methylated spirits in addition to 11 foodstuffs. The Paris index 
number, the data for which are used in calculating the cost of living index 
number, is based on prices reported by a large co-operative society in the 
Suburban working-class quarters. Since September 1920 prices at several 
retail shops have also been used. The prices for the index numbers of the 
towns with more than 10,000 inhabitants are collected by a questionnaire to 
the mayors of the various towns. The enquiry has been extended to Alsace- 
Lorraine since 1919. The weighting is based on the same theoretic budget for 
both index numbers ; the base has been transferred to July 1914=100. 


India (Bombay) : Labour Gazette of the Labour Office Secretariat. 


Groups included in the budget : fond (17), clothing (3), heating and light- 
ing (3), and rent. Prices are collected in great detail twice a week by a special 
investigator from ten of the principal retailers in Bombay. System of weight- 
ing : average aggregate expenditure of the whole of India during the five years 
before the war. Base : July 1914=100. 


Italy : Bollettino municivale mensile, Citta di Milano; Rollettino del Ufficio 
del Lavoro di Roma; Communication from the Ufficio di Statistica, 
Comuna di Firenze. 


(a) Tables I to V. Groups included in the budget : food, clothing, heating 
and lighting, rent, and miscellaneous. The system of weighting adopted for 
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both index numbers, with some slight differences between, is that of the 
pre-war budget. Base : lirst half of 1914=100. 

(b) Tables VI to VIII. From 1920 onwards, a certain number of Italian 
towns have been calculating new cost of living index numbers on uniform lines, 
according to recommendations of the Statistical Congress of Italian towns held 
at Milan in July 1920. Weighting is based on a theoretical post-war budget 
which to some extent allows for variations in local conditions. Index numbers 
are given for Florence and Milan only. Base : July 1920=100. 













Luxemburg: Bureau de Sta'istique. 


Ufticial index numbers of the cost of living, covering 19 commodities, groups 
included in the budget being food (13 items), fuel and lighting (4 items). Prices 
are collected by the police once in a month for the chief districts of the country. 
The average prices in the different centres are combined by the Statistical 
Office and the general index number is the average of these average prices 
weighted according to a theoretical budget for a family of five persons. Base : 
June 1914=100. 










Norway: Meddelelser fra det Statistishe Centralbyra. 


Groups included in the budget : food (55), clothing, heating and lighting, 
rent, taxes, and miscellaneous. At the beginning of 1920 there was a consider- 
able increase in the number of commodities, which somewhat broke the con- 
tinuity of the series. Prices are for the most part provided by correspondents 
of the Central Statistical Office. The weighting is that of a standard budget 
for a working-class family of four persons with an income of about 1500 kr. 
in 1914. Monthly index numbers are calculated for food and heating only ; 
quarterly index numbers for the other groups. In all the tables the figures 
given against the headings July 1914 to July 1920 refer to June. Base >: 
July 1914=100. 














New Zea'and : Monthly Abstract of Statistics. 


Groups included in the budget : food (59, including 3 laundry items and 
tobacco), heating and lighting (7), and rent. The local factory inspectors 
collect prices from retailers in the 25 chief towns (4 towns only for heating 
and lighting). The average price of each commodity is the average of the 
prices current in each town, these prices being weighted with the population 
of the town. The weighting is based on the aggregate expenditure of the 
‘whole country from 1909 to 1913; the index numbers are published quarterly 
and refer to the average of the quarter. Base : 1909 to 1913=1,000. The food 
index number in table II differs from that included in the general index number 
of table I with regard to the period covered ; it is published monthly instead 
of quarterly, and relates to the average of the six months ending with the 
month in question. The system of weighting is the same in both cases. Base : 
a to 1913=1,000. In tables I, IV, and V, the annual index numbers refer 

une, 

















Netherlands: (a2) Amsterdam: Maandbericht van het Bureau van Statistieh 
der Gemeente Amsterdam. 










There are three distinct index numbers. Table I : The cost of living index 
number covers food, clothing, heating and lighting, rent, taxes and sub- 
scriptions, laundry, upkeep of furniture, travelling expenses, amusements, etc. 
It is very complete and in addition takes changes in consumption into account. 
For this purpose a series of special enquiries was made each quarter in 
question, beginning from March 1917, into the expenditure of about 30 working- 
class families, and the results are compared with the data of the standard 
budget calculated in 1911. This index number was discontinued in September 
1920, but has since been revived. The figures given in the table refer to the 
base 1910-1911, no data having been published for 1914. 

Table II : Food index number, weighted according to a pre-war standard 
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budget. The base was originally 1913, but the necessary calculations have 
been made in order to change it to 1914. ‘The ligures from 1914 to 1919 refer 
to the average for the year. 

Tables VI to V1I1 : This cost of living index number covers the Same groups 
of commodities as the one published in table 1. But the weighting is that of 
a single standard budget, based on the enquiry made in March 1920 for the 
lirst index number. The published data giving weekly expenditure in Uorins 
for a normal working-class family have been used in order to calculate index 
numbers for the different groups with December 1920=100 as base. 

The base period for the figures as published is March 1920=100. In order 
to facilitate comparison of the price-levels since September 1920 with those 
prevailing before the war, the Municipal Bureau has made this series continuous 
with the series referred to in paragraph 1 above. To do this, the index number 
in this series for March has been put equal to 213.7 (the index number in the 
old series) instead of 100, and all subsequent figures have been increased in the 
same proportion. A continuous series based on the pre-war level is thus 
rendered available and is published in table I. This method is not strictly 
accurate. The figures subsequent to March 1920 in the old series are not 
wholly comparable with those which precede them, as the method of compilation 
is different for the two periods, but the figures given in table I provide means 
for judging the general movement of price-levels for a long period. 


(b) The Hague : Maandschrift van het Centranl Bureau voor de Statsstiek. 


Tables VI to VIII : The cost of living index number for the Hague includes 
ihe following groups : food (21), clothing, heating and lighting, rent, miscel- 
laneous (taxes, subscriptions and insurance premiums, cleaning, education, 
amusement, etc.). The prices are in some cases obtained from retailers, in 
others from official lists or tradesmen’s books. The system of weighting is 
that of the standard budget, based on an enquiry made in December 1920 
by the Hague Statistical Office on 30 working-class families in that town. The 
cost of living and food index numbers are published with December 1920=100 
as base ; the index numbers for the other groups have been calculated for 
this article from the figures giving the detailed expenditure in florins. 


Poland : Statistique du Travail of the Central Statistical Office. 


(a) Tables I and II : Warsaw. Groups included in the budget : food (16), 

clothing (7), heating and lighting (2-3), rent, miscellaneous (7, including clean- 
ing and travelling expenses, education, amusements, etc.). Prices are as a rule 
obtained from State and municipal establishments. Official prices are used 
for State-controlled goods ; when the official ration is less than the amount 
in the standard budget, the balance is reckoned at the trade price, either 
ordinary or illicit. The system of weighting is that of a theoretical budget 
for a working-class family of four persons in Warsaw. Index numbers for 
the separate groups, except food, are not available. Base : 1914=100., 
; {b) Table VI : Index numbers for Lodz and Posen include the following 
groups : food, heating and lighting, rent, and miscellaneous, and in addition, 
for Posen, clothing. The method used is similar to that for the Warsaw cost 
of living index number. The original bases are respectively. Lodz : February 
1921=100 ; Posen : December 1920=100. 

(c) Table VII : Index number for food for 35 towns only. (Formerly index 
numbers for the cost of living in 38 chief towns were being published). Base : 
January 1921=100. 


United Kincdom: Labour Gazette. 


Groups included in the budget : food (20), clothing (8, including suits and 
overcoats, underwear, textiles, boots and shoes), heating and lighting (5), rent, 
miscellaneous (8, including household articles and cleaning materials, travelling 
expenses, newspapers, tobacco, etc.). The food index number covers 630 towns; 
that for clothing 97; those for the other groups, a large number of towns. 

Prices are obtained as follows. For food, they are reported by the Employ- 
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ment Exchange Officers from all towns with more than 50,000 inhabitants and 
530 small towns and rural districts. For clothing, an enquiry form is sent 
to 500 retailers in 97 towns. For heating and lighting and “ miscellaneous ”, 
prices are reported by correspondents or obtained directly from a certain number 
of retailers. For rent, they are based on enquiries made of Property Owners’ 
Associations and Trades Councils. Fluctuations in local rates are also taken 
into account. The system of weighting is that of the standard budget. It is 
pased on an enquiry made in 1904 by the Board of Trade into the expenditure 
of 1,944 working-class families of live or six persons, supplemented by the results 
of an enquiry into the cost of living in 1912. The various group index numbers, 
except that for food, are only approximations. In the tables the monthly index 
numbers refer to the first of the following month. From 1914 to 1919 the clothing | 
index number refers to June. Base : July 1914=100. . 

















Sweden: Sociala Meddelanden. 


Groups included in the budget : food (50), clothing (20), heating and light- 
ing (5), rent, taxes, and miscellaneous (furniture, subscriptions, travelling and 
medical expenses). Prices are for the most part collected by official investi- 
gators, supervised by the Social Board and by local committees. The weighting 
is that of a standard budget, based on an enquiry made in 1913-1914 into 1,350 
households, for a working-class family of four persons with a yearly income 
of 2,000 Kr. in 1914. The index numbers for food and heating and lighting 
are monthly ; those for the other groups are quarterly. The figures refer to 
the first of the month following the month stated. In tables 1, III, and V, 
the 1914 figures refer to December and those for 1917 to September. Base : 
July 1914=100. 
















Switzerland: (a) Schweizerischer Konsumverein. 





This index is composed of two groups, namely, food (37) and heating and 
lighting (4 together with soap, which is included in this group). This combined 
number is given in table II, while the fuel and light index is given separately 
in table 1V. The prices of different articles are ascertained with remarkable 
accuracy by the help of the co-operative societies of the country, and are 
weighted with the number of members of each society in order to calculate an 
average price for the whole country. The system of weighting is that of the 
Standard budget, based on an enquiry made in 1912 by the Secrétariat ouvrier 
Suisse covering 785 households. The figures in the tables for 1914 to 1919 refer 
to the whole country, and to June in each year. From 1920 onwards the 
monthly index numbers were those published on the first of the following 
month and relate only to the 23 towns of over 10,000 inhabitants. Base : 
June 1914=100. 

















(b) Le Marché suisse du Travail. 


Official index of cost of living published by the Office fédéral du Travail. 
Groups included in the index : food, fuel and lighting, and clothing. The index 
is based on an investigation into household budgets made in 1920. The 
consumption of 1920 is measured for each month from January 1921 onwards, 
using as starting point both June 1914=100 and January 1921=100. The results 
have been classified according to three groups of consumers, namely, salaried 
employees, skilled and unskilled workers. The prices obtained, except in 
regard to articles of clothing, are those prevailing in the last week of each 
month in 33 Swiss towns. Prices of articles of clothing are obtained once in 
€very quarter. The index number of skilled workers, based on the first quarter 
of 1921=100, is incorporated in table VI. The index number for food alone is 
given in table VII. The base for this is January 1921=100. The index numbers 
for fuel and lighting relate to wood, coal, gas, electricity, and petrol, and the 
prices of these are obtained by the Federal Labour Office. They are given in 
table VIII, along with those for clothing, which have been recently calculated 
on the basis of the prices of clothing, underwear, and shoes prevailing in 
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June 1914. ‘The published figures for fuel and lighting have as their base 
January 1921=100, while those for clothing, which are quarterly like the general 
index, have been calculated from the expenditure in francs given for each 
quarter. 


Czechoslovakia: Monthly Price Bulletin of the Statistical Office. 


No general cost of living index number is yet published. The index number 
for fooustufis includes not only food (21), but also fuel, oil, and soap 
(27 items). Prices are provided by local authorities and by certain workers’ 
organisations in 466 localities. The average prices in different towns of the 
various articles are weighted with the population of the town in question in 
order to obtain an average price for the whole country, and the general index 
number is an unweighted average of the average prices, 

Formerly two series were being published, one based on official prices for 
controlled goods and the other on prices in the free market. The index 
numbers now published relate to prices in the free market only and are shown 
in table ll. The Statistical Oftice also publishes another series of index numbers 
for a group including textiles, boots, and mens’ hats (14 items). This is not 
published in the Review. Base : July 1914=100. 






















Wholesale Prices in Various Countries 


been noted during the past few months, has continued during 
October and November, as the figures available for these months 
show. Two different groups of countries, however, fail to show any 
such stabilising movement and are on that account to be clearly 
distinguished from the general tendency. In one group prices have con- 
tinued to advance without interruption for several months ; in the other 
they tend to decline. The most remarkable example in the first group 
is Germany if the rate at which the rise in price levels proceeds is taken 
into consideration ; but from the point cf view of the actual levels 
attained Poland ranks first. In Germany prices in December stood at 
ten times what they had been in August and had risen 75 per cent. by 
comparison with the previous month ; in Poland, on the other hand, 
the monthly rise between September and October was only 30 per 
cent. 

France and Belgium, probably owing to the effects of their exchange 
movements, are the other two countries which have shown a certain 
marked tendency towards higher price levels during the past few 
months ; the index numbers of both countries have risen since April by 
about 40 points, and in November stood 3.5 times above the pre-war 
level in France and in October 3.8 times above it in Belgium. 

The second group of countries, which show a tendency towards a 
decline in prices, includes Japan, India, Sweden, Norway (where the 
tendency to decline appears to be giving place to a movement towards 
stabilisation), and Czechoslovakia ; the present issue of the Review 
is the first in which it has been possible to give any figures for the 
last named country. The policy of deflation which has been pursued 
in Czechoslovakia has produced a rapid and continued lowering of prices 
which has been noticeable throughout the year. Whereas in January 
(the first month for which figures are available) the index number } 
was 18 times the 1914 level, in November it was only 10 times that level ; 
the general level of wholesale prices has therefore sunk to nearly half . 
what it was in January. j 

The second country for which figures are given for the first time 
in this issue is Peru ; the figures down to May show a slight tendency 
towards stabilisation in this South American country also. 

The usual table of whclesale prices in various countries is giver a 
below, brought up to date; also notes explanatory of the methods 4 
used in establishing the figures given. ; 


T HE general movement towards a stabilisation of prices, which has 
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NOTES ON THE METHODS OF COMPILING THE INDEX NUMBERS 
OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE TABLES 





In order to give a clear idea of the meaning of the various index numbers 
a short explanation of the methods used in different countries is given. 

Index numbers of wholesale prices are intended to provide a measure of | 
the changes in the purchasing power of money. The prices of a number of 4 
commodities at a certain date are therefore combined so as to show the general ; 
movement of the prices of all the commodities with reference to another date. 
For this purpose a certain period is chosen as “base ”, and the price-level at 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (') 
(Base shifted to 1913=100 as far as possible) 






















































































Germany Austra- China United States 
South |__| lia | Bel- Den- | Egypt eee 
Date Africa Offi- Frank- (Mel- gium Canada (Shang mark (Cairo) Spain B. of —_ France 
ial furter heures) al) Lab. es. 
so Stat.| Bd. 
(*) 1 (*) (°) (°) (”) Oro; et eo! oe 1 ere 
Annual 
average 
41913 400 400 * 400 2 400 400 100 ° 400 100 100 | 100 
1914 97 406} 400 406 400 400 ’ - 400 104 98 v4 402 
4945 407 442) * 447 ° 409 . 438 | 402 | 449 | 404 ° 440 
4916 423 153} * 438 ° 434 464 | 424) 4141 427 be 488 
4917 41 479 ° 453 ° 475 . 228 469 166 177 ° 262 
4918 453 217 ° 178 . 205 nt 293 207 207 194 ¥4 339 
1919 165 MAD ° 489 3 246 133 294 226 204 | 206 214 | 356 
41920 223 | 4486] 1965(*)} 228 ” 246 140 382 | 299 221 2 239 | 509 
4924 460 | 4944) 2430(%)) 475 . 482 445 236 480 190 147 448 | 345 
1921 
Mar. 166 | 4338] 2430(#)} 490 ° 194 143 270 482 193 455 152 | 360 
June 450 | 4366) * 170 ° 479 | 448 | 253 | 466 | 486 | 442 | 442 | 325 
Sept. 438 | 2067) * 468 | 368 | 472 | 448 476 | 483 | 444 446 | 344 
Dec. 131 | 3487) 4217] 455 | 369) 470 | 446] 478 | 470 | 183 | 440] 442 
1922 
Jan 138 | 3665) 4599 | 454 366 168 449 477 168 180 438 442 | 344 
Feb. 4403} 5420 | 154 | 356 469 448 482 452 179 444 146 | 307 
Mar. ° 5433} 6703 | 153-] 350 | 167 | 452 | 478 | 153 | 4177 | 442 | 447 | 308 
Apr 128 | 6355] 7384) 4 344 | 166 448 177 448 179 143 449 | 314 
May ” 6458] 7851 | 162 | 348 | 467] 146] 4179 | 14 478 | 448 | 158 | 347 
June . 7030} 9102 | 4163 | 356 | 465 | 444] 180] 139 | 177 | 450 | 162 | 326 
July 127 | 10059] 13978 | 164 | 360 | 166 | 144 | 480 | 438 | 4174 | 155 | 4165 | 326 
Aug. * | 19202] 29116 | 463 | 360] 164 | 142] 178] 439 174 | 155 165 | 334 
Sept. — | 28698) 43223 | 164 | 364 | 463 | 139 | 476] 438 172 | 453 164 | 329 
Oct. — | 56604] 94492 | 166 385 462 | 442 180 _ 474 154 — | 338 
Nov. — 1415100] 166495 _ - 4164 - 482 _ _— - — | 353 
INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (cont.) 
(Base shifted to 1913=100 as jar as possible) 
: United Kingdom Sweden 
(Bam-| taty Japan| N@™ | dere ether} e- | Po- - Switzer-|Cecho - 
ma ) ¥yeapan) way | and | lands | ru | land | Omi-| “°° | Sea- g.u.7{Ofi-| land | slovakia 
y cial | 70 | tise |%-"-! cial 
(**) #*) | #7) 1) 7 9) |) | OD OT OH) Ps) | | 8) | 0%) Te) 
Annual 
average 
1913 * 1} 400 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 400 | 400) * 400 | 400 | 400 | 400 | 100 S . 
1944 100 | 95] 96 | 115 | 404 | 105 | 104] 100 * 99 98 | 446] * 400 | 100 
4915 * | 433 | 97 | 459 | 423 | 445 | 120) * ° 423 | 427 | 445] * ° ” 
1916 * | 204 | 447 | 233 | 434 | 222 | 446) * ° 464); 160 | 185) * . ° 
1947 * | 299 | 449 | 344 | 454 | 286 | 176) * . 204 | 206 | 244) * ° ° 
1918 237 | 409 | 196 | 345 | 475 | 392 | 213) * ° 225 | 226 | 339] * ° ° 
4919 222 | 366 | 240 | 322 | 178 | 297 | 220) * . 235 | 242 | 330] * ° bd 
4920 245 | 624 | 268 | 377 | 242 | 284 | 238) * 307 | 283 | 295 | 347 | 359 . ° 
4924 196 | 578 | 204 | 269 | 201 | 484 | 205] * 497 | 481 | 488 | 244 | 222] 490 . 
1921 
Mar. 4190 | 604 | 191 | 342 | 208 | 488 | * | * 244 | 489 |) 209 | 237 | 249) 208 . 
June 197 | 509 | 492 | 294 | 200 | 182 | * | * 498 | 479 | 483 | 248 | 223 | 479 ° 
Sept. 207 | 580 | 207 | 287 | 197 | 180 | 205 |60203) 487] 483 | 476 | 482 | 201 | 48% = 
Dec. 190 | 595 | 240 | 269 | 189 | 165 | 190 /57046) 468] 462 | 457 | 172] 488] 476 ? 
1922 
Jan. 490 | 577 | 206 | 260 | 186 | 464 | 190 /59231] 464] 459 | 456 | 170] 480] 474 | 41843 Pi 
Feb. 186 | 563 | 204 | 253 | 484 | 162 | 191 /63445) 462] 458 | 456 | 466] 4178] 474 | 4647 ; 
Mar. 192 | 533 | 204 | 240 | 180 | 161 | 190 /73729] 460 | 460 | 457 | 464) 478 | 463 | 45359 \ 
Apr 488 | 527 | 198 | 236 | 180 | 164 | 187|75106) 160] 459] 459 | 465 1}176] 464 | 4505 ' 
May 489 | 524 | 19% | 234 | 177 | 465 | 186/78634, 160] 462 | 459 | 164] 476 | 160 | 4466 
June 190 | 537 | 197 | 230 | 175 | 167 | —|87694) 460 | 162 | 460 | 464174] 4164 | 41437 
July 488 | 558 | 204 | 232 | 177 | 1462 | — 101587) 160 | 463] 4158 | 165174] 4163 | 4438 
Aug 188 | 574 | 195 | 227 | 177 | 455 | —|135786] 456 | 458] 452 | 163] 474 | 163 | 1375 
Sept 484 | 582 | 493 | 225 | 474 | 453 | — [052365] 454] 456] 154 | 158] 170 | 463 | 1233 
Oct. {81 | 604 | 190 | 221] — | 456 | — ]201526) 155] 458 | 153 | 155] — | 169 | 41076 
Nov. 476 | 596 | —}|22t]; —}| —| —]| — —| 4159 —|—]| —]| 470] 996 
























































(1) are supplied by the Economic Section of the Secretariat of the League of Nations and relating 
in general to the date nearest to the end of the month. 


(2) Figures for January. 
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this period is put equal to 100. The changes in the corresponding prices for 
the other periods are then Observed, and the relative increase or decrease is 
caiculated for each commodity. The two kinds of mean most generally used 
are. the arithmetic mean (the result of dividing the sum of all the relative prices 
by their number) and the geometric mean (the root of the product of the 
various prices, the degree of the root being equal to the number of items). 
Since .the economic importance of the commodities varies, it is generally 
necessary, in calculating index numbers, to use a process of “ weighting” : 
each price is first multiplied by a “weight” proportional to the importance 
of the commodity in production or consumption, and the sum of these products 
is then taken (direct weighting). A shorter and simpler method of weighting 
is to include several quotations for the important commodities, referring either 
to different markets or to different qualities or brands, or else to different 
stages in the manufacture of the same article (for instance, raw cotton, yarn, 
and piece goods). This method of multiple quotatons is nearly always used 
when geometrical averages have to be calculated. The base period adopted is as 
a rule fixed, and covers one or more “ normal” years. In the “chain system ”, 
however, the base is variable, and the relation of the month or year in question 
to the period immediately preceding is found. At a later stage any of these 
successive bases may be taken as the initial base of the series. 

In our table, the base has been shifted to 1913 as 100 whenever possible. 
Some countries have had to jbe excepted, for which there are no available 
data for that year. In order to shift the base, the averages for the various 
dates are divided by the 1913 average. This introduces a small mathematical 
error in dealing with index numbers which are averages of relative prices, 
such as those of, e. g., Canada, France, and Italy. A slightly different and 
more accurate result would be obtained by calculating the relative price of 
each article with reference to the new base, and taking the average of these 
relative prices for the index number. 


South Africa : Quarterly Summary of Union Statistics. 


Ollicial index number covering 188 commodities in 11 groups, viz., metals ; 
jute, leather, and hides and skins ; grains, meal, etc.; dairy produce ; groceries ; 
meat; building materials ; chemicals ; fuel and light; soft goods; miscel- 
laneous. The prices taken are in general the predominant prices. The average 
price in the Union for each article is obtained by taking the mean between: the 
Johannesburg average price and the average of the prices for the coast towns. 
‘rhe method of weighting is by aggregate expenditure. 

Base : 1910=1,000. 


Germany : (a) Wirtschaft und Statistik. 


Uilicial index number covering foodstuffs, raw materials and semi-manufac- 
tured products ; 38 commodities in 7 groups as follows : vegetable foodstuffs 
(5 articles), animal foodstuffs (8), groceries (5), hides and leather (4), textiles (6), 
metals (7), coal and iron (3). The prices quoted are those current in the principal 
markets ; in Some cases the factory or pit-mouth price is given. Official prices 
are also taken into account. The group index numbers are the simple arith- 
metic mean of the relative prices of the various articles in the group. The 
general index number—the only one which is weighted—is the weighted average 
of the group index numbers. The weights for each group are based on the 
aggregate expenditure on the commodities in the group during the period from 
1908 to 1912. The monthly index numbers refer to the average for the month. 

Base : 1913=100. 


(b) Frankfurter Zeitung. 


‘rhe index number published by this paper includes foodstuffs, raw material, 
semi-manufactured and manufactured goods, in all 98 commodities classified 
into five groups as follows : (1) food, drink, and fodder (26); (2) textiles and 
leather (13) ; (3) metals and minerals (18) ; (4) miscellaneous (chemicals, building 
materials, etc.) (18) ; (5) finished goods (23). The prices used, most of which are 
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published regularly in the Frankfurter Zeitung, are partly those ruling on the 
chambers of commerce (more especially for metals and cotton), partly those 
fixed by the state or by producers’ organisations, or else are market prices. 
‘rhe system of weighting by multiple quotations has been used to some extent 
by entering several kinds and qualities of certain products of special importance. 
‘the index number is the arithmetic mean of the relative prices of the 98 com- 
modities. In the tables the monthly index numbers refer to the first Saturday 
of the month following the month stated. 

Base : middle of 1914=100. 


Australia (Melbourne): Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 


Olticial index number including 92 commodities, mainly raw materials, 
in the following groups : agricultural products (16 articles), dairy produce 
(including honey, eggs, ham, etc.) (9), meat (5), grocery (21), metals and coal (14), 
textiles and leather (10), building materials (10), chemicals (7). The prices are 
those current on the Melbourne market. The method of direct weighting is 
used in calculating the index number. The weights are based on the aggregate 
expenditure of the years 1906 to 1910 estimated by adding imports to production 
and substracting exports. ‘the monthly index numbers refer to the end of the 
month. 

Base : 1911=1,000. 


Beigium : Revue du Travail. 


Two official series are published, one of which is based on the “chain 
system” and the other on a pre-war period. The second series is the one 
published in the Review. The sources of the price quotations for the two index 
numbers are the same. For the series of the “chain system ” over 200 quota- 
tions are obtained for about 130 commodities, and the list of commodities is 
subject to change. The second Series is calculated for 128 commodities, which 
are not subject to change. The following 16 groups are included in the first 
series : foodstuffs (16 articles), fuel (7), iron and steel products (15), oils and 
Similar substances (7), pottery (10), glass-making (3), chemicals (12), artificial 
manures (5), fats (7), textiles (21), building materials (14), resinous products (2), 
hides and leather (9), tobacco (1), paper industry (1), raw rubber (1). The prices 
are given by manufacturers and are average market prices during the second 
half of the month. ‘The average price for each commodity is the arithmetic 
mean of the quotations in the various markets for the different kinds or qualities. 
‘he group index numbers and general index number are geometrical means of 
the various reative prices. The system of weighting used is a variant of the 
method of multiple quotations. The number of articles in each group is fixed 
so as to be proportionate to the importance of the group as a whole in the total 
consumption, This number is based on Belgian statistics of commerce, on the 
1910 Census of Industry and Commerce, and on the results of an official enquiry 
on a large scale on commercial and industrial centres. The general index 
number, then, is the only one which is weighted. The monthly index numbers 
refer to the second half of the month. 

Base : April 1914=100. 


Canada: The Labour Gazette of the Department of Labour. 


Official index number including 271 quotations (raw materials and semi- 
manufactured goods) in 14 groups as follows : grains and fodder (15 quotations), 
animals and meat (17), dairy products (9), fish (9), fruits and vegetables (25), 
groceries (25), textiles (20), hides, leather, boots and shoes (11), metals and 
implements (33), fuel and lighting (10), building materials (48), house furnishings 
(16), drugs and chemicals (16), miscellaneous (17). The prices are obtained 
from the daily press and from commercial papers and reports; and from 
manufacturers and wholesale dealers when these sources fail. The prices given 
are therefore in all cases market prices, except for a few important articles 
for which the average import price is taken. Annotations for most farm products 
are obtained weekly and averaged for the month ; the quotations for the other 
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commodities are taken for the middle of the month. The index number is the 
arithmetic mean of the various quotations expressed as a percentage of the price 
at the base period. There is no weighting, but the compilers consider that 
an index number based on a sufficiently large number of commodities and 
qualities does not require weighting. The monthly index numbers refer to the 
middle of the month. 

Base : 1890-1899=100. 


China (Shanghal) : Treasury Department's Bureau of Markets. 


Official index number covering 147 commodities in 5 groups, viz., cereals, 
other food products, textiles, metals, miscellaneous (including fuels, building 
materials, industrial materials, and sundries). The prices are those of the 
Shanghai market, and refer to the last Wednesday of the month. The base 
was originally September 1919 as 100. In order to afford a comparison with 
the pre-war period, the calculations have been extended back to February 1913, 
for which month the prices for the 147 articles were investigated and collected. 

Base ; September 1919=100. 


Denmark : Finanstidende. 


‘The index number of this financial paper includes 33 commodities in 
2 groups (raw materials and semi-manulactured goods). The prices are obtained 
from the produce exchanges and a certain number of traders, so as to get 
the market prices actually current. The general index number is weighted, 
the weights being based on the aggregate consumption of the country, but 
the weighting has been simplilied by using only the numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
In the tables the monthly index numbers refer to the first of the month follow- 
ing the month stated. ‘he base is the average of the prices on 1 July 1912, 
1 January and 1 July 1913, 1 January and 1 July, 1914=100. 


Egypt (Cairo) : Monthly Agricultural Statistics. 


Official index number covering 26 commodities (21 foodstuffs, cotton, soap, 
crude alcohol, mineral oil, and coal). The prices given are the average Cairo 
prices. 

As the geometric average has replaced the arithmetic average since 
February 1922 and the number of commodities is now different, the figures 
given in preceding issues of the Review have been recalculated. 

Base : January 1913 to July 1914=100. 


Spain : Instituto Geografico y Estadistico, 


This new official index number comprises 74 commodities belonging to the 
groups of foodstuffs (36) and manufacturing material (38); separate index 
numbers are calculated for either group. Index unmbers are further calculated 
for sub-groups within these two major groups, as follows : sub-groups of the 
foodstuffs group : (1) animal foodstuffs, (2) vegetable foodstuffs, (3) other 
foodstuffs and drink ; sub-groups of the manufacturing material group 
(1) fuel, gas, and electric current, (2) textiles and leather, (3) metals, (4) building 
materials, (5) chemical products and miscellaneous. With a view to giving 
mcre value to important commodities several qualities are taken ; thus home 
extracted and imported coal form two separate categories. 

The prices given are not taken from a uniform source. The prices for 
meat, cheese, eggs, butter, and fresh fish are the prices for Madrid only. The 
prices for vegetable foodstuffs are those given in the Boletin de Agricultura 
tecnica y economica, which only gives the prices quoted for the 15th of each 
month ; for coffee and cocoa prices quoted at Barcelona have been given, and for 
beer those quoted at the bars in Madrid ; for other commodities the calculation 
has been made from prices ruling at Madrid, Segovia, Barcelona, Valencia, 
Bilbao, and Ciudad Real. 

‘The general index number is the simple arithmetic average between the two 
indexes for foodstuffs and manufacturing material. 

Base : 1913=100. 
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United States : (a) Monthly Labour Review of the Bureau of Labour Statistics. 








‘Yhe index number covers raw materials, semi-manufactured and finished 
goods. The number of items has been changed several times. There are 
45 quotations divised into nine groups as follows : (1) farm products (56 com- 
modities) ; (2) food (105) ; (3) cloths and clothing (70) ; (4) heating and lighting (20) ; 
(5) metals and metal products (53); (6) lumber and building materials (47) ; 
(7) chemica!s and drugs (43) ; (8) house furnishing goods (31) ; (9) miscellaneous (25). 








Of the 450 series of quotations, 40% series have been weighted and used in 
compuling the index numbers. 

Prices are taken from trade journals or are reported by manufacturers, 
merchants or Chambers of Commerce and are often taken from several markets 
lor a single commodity. ‘the method of direct weighting is used. The weights are 
based on the quantities marketed as given by the 1919 Census of Manufactures. 
The figures for this purpose are mostly taken from official statistics of produc- 
tion and lrade. In the reports given prior to May 1922, the plan was followed 
of confining an article to a particular group regardless of its fitness for inclu- 
sion also under other group designations. After the revision of method effected 
in May 1922, articles properly falling under more than one of the classifications 
adopted have been included under each classification. For example, structural 
steel, nails, and certain other metal products used in building have been put 
into the group of building materials as well as in that of metals ; similarly, 
certain other agricultural products are classified under farm products and food. 
In computing the general index number for all commodities, however, such 
articles have been counted only once, thereby avoiding duplication in the final 
result. When several quotations have been collected for a single commodity, 
a weight is chosen for each quotation depending on the nature of the article 
and the market in question. ‘he aggregates of these prices and weights are 
then taken, but the aggregates for different years cannot be directly compared 
with the aggregate for the base year 1913, for, as already mentioned, the 
number and kind of commodities dealt with have not always been the same. 
The following procedure is therefore adopted : the aggregate for the year in 
question is compared with the aggregate for the same commodity in the year 
when the change was made, e. g. 1917. Then this index number with 1917 as 
base is transferred to the base 1913, using for this purpose the index number 
for 1917 calculated on the former list of commodities, and having 1913 as base. 
The ultimate base is thus 1913=100. The monthly index numbers refer to the 
average for the month. 

























(b) Federal Reserve Bulletin, 









The index number published by the Federal Reserve Board is compiled 
specially for the purpose of international comparisons. It covers 60 different 
commodities with 80 or 90 quotations and; classified as follows: (a) origin 
(goods produced in the country, imported goods), (b) use (exported goods 
and goods for consumption), and (c) stage of manufacture {raw materials, 
producers’ goods, consumers’ goods). It follows that the same commodities 
are repeated in the different groups. Prices are mainly provided by the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics and are to a large extent the same as those used in 
calculating the index number of the Bureau. The method of direct weighting 
is used for both the group and general index numbers. The weights are based 
on official statistics of production, import, and export. Separate values are 
chosen for each group, depending on the point of view adopted in the clas- 
sification. The weighting for the general index number is based on production 
and imports. The monthly index numbers refer to the average of the month. 
Base : 1913=100. 
















France : Bulletin de la Statistique générale de France. 





Official index number covering 20 foodstuffs and 25 industrial raw 
materials (no manufactured goods); 45 commodities in all in 6 groups as 
follows : vegetable foodstuffs (8 articles), animal foodstuffs (8), sugars, coffec, 
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and cocoa (4), minerals and metals (7), textiles (6), miscellaneous (12). The prices 
are obtained from the Paris produce exchanges and from the special! Com- 
mussariat of the Paris central markets, or are taken from economic and com- 
mercial journals. ‘'he monthly index numbers refer to the end of the month. 
‘Yhe index number is the arithmetic mean of the relative prices of the different 
commodities, and is not weighted. 

Base : 1901-1910=100. 


india (Bombay) : Labour Gazette of the Labour Office Secretariat. 


Official index number including 43 articles arranged in 11 groups as 
follows : (a) food groups (15), viz., cereals (7), pulses (2), sugar (3), other food (3) ; 
and (b) non-food groups (28), viz., oilseeds (4), raw cotton (5), cotton manufactures 
(6), other textiles (2), hides and skins (3),\ metals (5), other raw and manufactured 
articles (3). The prices are collected from business firms in Bombay. The 
weighting is obtained by giving several quotations for the more important 
commodities (e. g. 11 items for cotton out of 43). The annual index numbers 
refer to the average of the year, the monthly ones, dating from January 1920, 
to the average of the month. 

Base :‘July 1914=100. 


Italy : Hconomista. 


This index number, compiled by Prof. Bachi, has been revised twice. The 
old index (from 1913 to 1919 in the- tables) includes 38 commodities in 5 groups, 
and is an unweighted arithmetic mean of the relative prices of these articles. 
The index for the years 1920 and 1921 includes 76 quotations in 8 groups. From 
January 1922 onwards, the number of quotations has been increased to 100, 
distributed as follows; vegetable food (25), animal food (13), chemicals (11), 
textiles (12), building materials (6), minerals and metals (16), vegetable products 
other than food (5), miscellaneous industrial products (12). The relative import- 
ance of the different groups remains unaltered. Prices are collected from the 
principal Chambers of Commerce, and the Asssociation of Silk and Cotton 
Merchants. Some weighting is effected by the method of multiple quotations. 
The series is calcuiated by taking the arithmetic mean of the relative prices on 
the chain system. The index number has also, from 1920 onwards, been 
calculated by taking the geometric mean. The monthly index numbers refer 
to the end of the month. 

Base ; 1901-1905=100. 


Japan : Bank of Japan. 


The index number includes 56 commodities : 19 food articles and 37 non food 
articles, both raw materials and manufactured goods. The prices are supplied 
by merchants and associations in Tokyo and Yokohama. The index is 
unweighted, being a simple arithmetic average of the relative prices of indivi- 
dual commodities. The monthly index numbers refer to the average for the 
month. 

Base : October 1900=100, 


Norway : Oeckonomisk Revue. 


The index number calculated by this economic journal includes 92 quo- 
tations in 11 groups : animal foods, vegetable foods, oil-cake, fuel, iron, other 
minerals, building materials, textiles, hides and leather, wood pulp, paper. 
The general index number is an arithmetic mean, with some weighting by the 
method of multiple quotations by giving two or more quotations for the more 
important commodities. In the tables the yearly index numbers from 1914 to 
1921 refer to December ; the monthly indexes, to the end of the month. 

Base : December 1913 to June 1914=100. 
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New Zealand : Monthly Abstract of Statistics. 


Official index number covering 106 quotations for 86 commodities (food- 
sltulls, raw materials, and semi-manutactured goods). The various group index 
numbers include some additional quotations, making 140 in all, grouped as 
follows : agricultural produce (15 quotations), tlour, oatmeal, etc. (4), animal 
products (wool, hides, butter, etc.) (14), general merchandise and crockery (44), 
building materials (31), leather (7), chemicals and manures (21), coal (4). The 
prices ruling during the month are collected from wholesalers in the four 
principal towns. The method of direct weighting is used for both the general 
and group index numbers, but on account of the difference in their composition 
the calculations are made quite separately. The weights are based on the 
quantity of each commodity sold for consumption in the country. This has 
been determined by an enquiry made from wholesalers, checked and where 
necessary completed by Ofticial statistics of production, imports, and exports. 
The monthly index numbers refer to the middle of the month. 

Base : 1909-1913=1,000. 


The Netherlands : Maandschrist van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. 


Official index number covering 53 commodities : 33 vegetable and animal 
foods and 20 raw materials and industrial products. The index number is 
the arithmetic mean of the relative prices of the various commodities and is 
unweighted. 

Base : 1901-1910=100. 


Poland : Statistique du Travail. Office Central de Statistique de la Republi- 
que Polonaise. 


This is an official index number, compiled by the Central Stalistical Bureau 
in Warsaw. ‘lhe index number is constructed on the basis of prices in January 
1922 as 100, bul it is also re-computed on the basis of prices in January 1914=100. 
The index consists of 72 commodities, classified under eight headings : (1) cereals 
and vegelable foods ; (2) anima! foods ; (3) groceries and sugar ; (4) hides and 
leather ; (5) raw materiais and textiles ; (6) metals and coal ; (7) building mate- 
rials ; (8) chemicals and miscellaneous foods. The general index is an 
unweighted geometric average of these group indexes. The prices are furnished 
by the grain and merchandise exchanges and by large industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises, and apply to the latter part of each month only. The figure 
for January 1914 applies only to 58 commodities, owing to the fact that condi- 
tions in Poland make it impossible for ;the Bureau to obtain the prices of a 
larger number of commodities for 1914. The re-computation of the index 
number on the 1914 base involves therefore a certain amount of unavoidable 
error. 


Peru : Department of Statistics. 


The Department of Statistics at Lima publishes a‘ monthly index number 
comprising 58 commodities, classified into 8 groups, as follows : (1) meat, milk, 
and fats ; (2) cereals and vegetables ; (3) various ‘foodstuffs and drink ; (4) fuel ; 
(5) building materials ; (6) textiles ; (7) metals ; (8) miscellaneous. The general 
index is the ‘simple arithmetic average of the relative prices of these commo- 
dities. The prices given are those supplied by trading trusts in Peru. Up to 
September 1921 the average of the whole month is given ; after that date the 
tigures refer to prices on the 15th of the month. 


Base : 1913=100. 


United Kingdom : (a) Board of Trade Journal. 


Official index number including food, raw materials, semi-manufactured 
and finished goods ; 150 quotations in ‘all for 54 commodities in 8 groups as 
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dollows : cereals (8 articles, 17 quotations), meat and ‘fish (5 articles, 17 quo- 
tations), other foodstuffs (10 articles, 19 quotations), iron and steel (4 articles, 
i 24 quotations), other minerals (7 articles, 20 quotations), cotton (3 articles, 
16 quotations), other textiles ‘6 articles, 15 quotations), miscellaneous (11 articles, 
22 quotations). Current market prices are taken, except in a few cases where 
reports of experts are used. The index number is the geometric mean of the 
different quotations expressed as relative prices on the chain system. The 
weighting by multiple quotations is done with considerable care and is based 
= | on the results of the 1907 Census of Production. Figures for the years 1914 
to 1919 have not yet been published. The monthly figures refer to the average 

for the month. 
The starting point of the series was at first 1920, but was afterwards 
changed to 1913=100. 





(b) The Economist, 


The index number published by this paper includes foodstuffs, raw mate- 
rials, and semi-manufactured goods ; 44 quotations in all for 33 commodities in 
5 groups as follows : cereals and mest (10 quotations), other ‘foodstuffs (6), 
textiles (10), minerals (8), miscellaneous (10). The prices used are market prices 
taken from the London and Manchester markets, and published weekly by the 
Economist. The index number, which is published monthly, is the arithmetic 
mean of the 44 quotations expressed as relative prices of the prices in the 
base period. A certain amount of weighting is effected by ‘giving two or more 
quotations for the more important commodities. The monthly index numbers 
refer to the 15th of the month. 

Base : 1901-1905=100., 








(c) The Statist. 


The index number published by this paper includes only foodstuffs and 
raw materials. There are 45 quotations for 36 commodities in the following 
groups : vegetable food (7 articles, 8 quotations), animal food (5 articles, 7 quo- 
tations), sugar, coffee, tea (@ articles, 4 quotations), metals and minerals 
(5 articles, 7 quotations), textiles (6 articles, 8 quotations), miscellaneous {10 ar- 
ticles, 11 quotations). Market prices are used ; in the case of imported goods 
prices in bond are taken. A certain amount of weighting is effected by giving 
two quotations for the important commodities. The index number is the 
arithmetic mean of the various quotations expressed as relative prices of the 
prices in the base period, which is 1867-1877=100. The monthly index numbers 
refer to the end of the month. 


Sweden : (a) Gdteborgs Handels- dch Sjd/arts-Tidning. 





The index number of this commercial journal covers animal foodstuffs, 
raw materials and semi-manufactured goods. There are 47 quotations in the 
following groups : vegetable foods (7 quotations), animal foods (7), manure and 

. oil-cake (4), fuel (3), oil and benzine (2), metals (5), building materials (7), textiles 
(5), hides and leather (4), wood pulp (3). The prices used are partly semi-officia] 
quotations and partly those reported by certain trade associations and large 
tirms in Stockholm. The weights are the approximate quantities marketed in 
1913. The index number is the weighted arithmetic mean of the various relative 
prices. ‘The quotations are obtained for the middle of the month except in the 
case of vegetable and animal foods which are averages of weekly quotations. 

Base : 1 July 1913 to 30 June 1914=100. 


Sweden: (b) Central Bureau of Commerce : Kommerciella Meddelanden. 


This index number includes a total of 160 commodities classified into 
13 groups. In order to establish the weighting coefficients of various foodstuffs 
the wholesale turnover of each foodstuff considered for 1913 has been calculated, 
import and export figures up to a certain point being included, but not re-export: 
for certain products, such as agricultural products, the prices of which are 
specially subject to rapid fluctuations, figures have been taken covering the 
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year's 1909 to 1913. ‘Ihe total amount of the transactions in these commodities 
is about two-thirds of the total wholesale transactions of the country. 

Except in the case of commodities the prices of which change rapidly or 
the monthly price levels of which are calculated on the basis of weekly prices, 
the prices given refer to the 15th of each month. The figures given are based 
on statistics of production and trade, which show the prices ruling on the most 
important markets. The average price of each commodity during each month 
in 1913 has been taken as a base for calculating the index number of the 
corresponding month’ in subsequent years, and this method has been used for 
the various groups of commodities. An investigation of the cocefficieats of 
weighting shows that 46 per cent. of the weight is assigned to raw material, 
semi-manulactured goods, and foodstuffs, and 5% per cent. to manufactured 
goods. 


Switzeriand : Neue Zircher Zeitung. 


‘Lhe index number published by this paper was commenced in December 1920 
and is calculated by Dr. Lorenz. It covers raw materials, semi-manufactured 
and tinished goods. ‘there are 71 quotations in 3 groups as follows : (a) products 
for direct consumption 433) : food (22), clothing (5), and housing (6) ; (b) raw 
materials for agricullure (12) : fodder (4), manure (8); (c) raw materials for 
industry (26) :i:minerals and coal (11), textiles and leather (6), miscellaneous (9). 
‘The weights are differently chosen for the different groups. In the first 
group they are based on: the consumption of working-class households accord- 
ing to the official enquiry made in 1919 on 277 working-class families. The 
weights in the) second group are based on figures communicated by the 
Secretariat of the League of Swiss Peasants and on the value of imports. 
In the third group the weights are based on reports from correspondents and 
on Sslalistics of imports. The sub-group “miscellaneous” is not weighted. 
With this exception, a weighted index number is calculated for each sub-group 


and group, and the three group index numbers are then weighted with the num- 
bers 2,1, 1 for the groups (a), (b), and (c), and the new average so obtained gives 
the general index number. In the tables the .monthly index numbers refer 
to the 1st of the month following the month stated. 

Base : July 1914=100, 


Czechoslovakia: Narodni Listy. 


This journal has for several months been publishing index numbers 
calculated on July 1914=100 as a base. Separate index numbers have been 
calculated for the following 4 groups : (1) agricultural products and foodstuffs 
(24 quotations for (31 commodities) ; (2) textiles and leather (12 quotations for 
12 commodities) ; (3) fuel and metals (16) ; (4) mineral oils, building materials, 
paper, fodder, wood, glass, methylated spirit, tar (22)). 
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Statistics of Unemployment 


show that the situation has changed little. In almost every 

case the fluctuations up and down are very slight, though the 
general impression is that unemployment on the whole is slightly 
increasing. No country shows a definite improvement; some show a 
slight worsening, and only Germany and Austria show a definite 
setback. 

In Germany nearly all industries report an increase of unemploy- 
ment, especially the textile, metal, and food industries. Though the 
percentage unemployed at the end of November is almost double that 
of a month previously, it is still only 1.4 per cent. of the workers. 
In Austria the stabilisation of the krone, coupled with the con- 
tinued depreciation of the German mark, have indirectly very much 
contributed to the increase of unemployment in recent months. Exports 
are diminishing and the foreign orders to Austrian industry have 
slackened so much that a great number of firms reduced the number 
of their workers considerably. The food industry, the hotel employees, 
and the metal and building workers are the most affected by unemploy- 
ment. In the United Kingdom there has been a further increase of unem- 
ployment in the cotton and building industries, while an improvement 
was reported in the coal mines and in some sections of the metal 
industry ; on the whole, the position remains almost unchanged. In the 
Scandinavian countries the most recent figvres show practically no 
change. In Switzerland and Italy, too, the industrial situation remains 
substantially unchanged, though slight indications of an increase in 
unemployment are observable. Owing to the fact that the harvesting 
season in Italy is practically over, there has been a large increase of 
unemployment among agricultural workers. In France and Belgium 
unemployment is almost non-existent, the total number of unemployed 
receiving benefit in France at the end of November amounting to only 
2,600, and the latest percentage of unemployment in Belgium among 
organised workers is only 1.4 per cent. No more recent figures have 
been received in respect of Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

The United States is the only country for which the figures show 
a distinct improvement in the employment situation at the end of 
November as compared with the previous month, and the state of em- 
ployment is better now than it has been for two years. It should be 
noted, on the other hand, that figures for Canada show a distinct increase 
in unemployment, though information is not yet available as to which 
trades are affected. 


T HE latest figures of unemployment in the chief countries of Europe 


NOTES TO TABLES AND SOURCES 


Though the figures shown in the tables are comparable within each 
country, they are not to be used for comparisons between different countries, 
nor can they be taken as representing the total amount of unemployment in 
a country. Unemployment may exist not in the form of persons out of work, 
but in the form of persons under-employed (i.e. ‘ on short time ’), and as regards 





TABLE 1. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG TRADE UNIONISTS (*) 
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(*) For the United Kingdom there are also giventhe nunber covered by the Unemployment Insurance 
Act and the percentage unemployed 
(t) Provisional - EP — «3) After March 1922 the Irish Free State is not included in these statistics. 
The sign * signities “no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received”. - 





TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF SHORT TIME 





Belgium Italy United Kingdom Switzerland 





Date 
(End of month) Percentage 
Number Number of insured Number 
workers 





September 
October 47,044 
November - 


TABLE Ill. OTHER STATISTICS RELATING TO UNEMPLOYMENT 
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7,746) 39,831 402,480} 53,086 
8, 45,176 403,470} 46,428 
84,693 473,216) 13,166) 53,480 0,780) 26,802 
442,107 541,755) 18,803) 65,164 78,342) 32,802 


29,649 194,125 606,819] 49,662) 77,429 443,015) 54,422 
33,783 171,957 24,253) 75,288 442,454) 78,526/4183 
37, 482 137,484 27,343) 64,756 128 69,719 
39,472 113,037 24,777) 56,022 68,945 
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— | 14,732 
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99 , 363 | 226 5}354,238] 13,860) 37,268 

(1) These figures give the number of workers remaining on the lice register. 

(2) Including miscellaneous occupations. 
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TABLE IV. VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT !N THE UNITED STATES 





Numbers employed | Percent. increase (+) 
by 1,428 firms, or decrease (—) on 
to nearest thousand previous month 


Index of employment. 
(January 1921 = 100) 


Date 
(End of month) 





1921 
Mar. 4,588,000 
June 4,527,000 
Sept. 4,545,000 
Dec. 

1922 
Jan. 
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this latter class of unemployment, data are even less complete ; in fact, for 
most countries no statistics of this nature exist. Moreover, any international 
comparison of unemployment stalistics is viliated by the jdifferences in the 
delinition of unemployment, in the scope and completeness of the returns, and 
the reliability of the figures. ‘the most important of these differences and 
the sources used in compiling the tables are indicated in the ‘following notes. 
The iluctuations of unemployment in the different countries can, however, be 
followed in the tables, and compared as between one country and another. 


Germany: Reichs-Arbeitsblatt. 


The percentages refer to fhe last working day of the last week of each 
month. Only unions paying unemployment benefit are included. The figures 
do not cover workers on short time, of whom there is a relatively large number 
as a result of the legislation in force. 


Australia : Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 


The figures show the number of persons who were out of work for three days 
or more during a specified week in each quarter. Unions which do not pay 
unemployment benefit are included. Unions of workers in permanent employ- 
ment, such as railwaymen, or of casual workers, such as dockers, are 
excluded. The percentages include workers unemployed on account of sickness, 
accident, etc. 


Austria: Ministry of Social Administration. 


The figures, which refer to the last day of the month, are based on returns 
from the Employment Exchanges. 


Belgium: Revue du Travail, 


The figures are obtained from the returns of the unemployment funds, 
which are the official controlling bodies of unemployment insurance offices, 
and refer to the last working day of the month. From March 1921 onwards the 
percentages relate to wholly unemployed workers only and have been calculated 
by the International Labour Office. 


Ganada: The Ministry of Labour Gazette and Employment. 


The figures refer to the lask working day of the month. They include 
unions which do not pay unemployment benefit. 


Denmark: Statistiske Efterretninger. 


The figures are derived from trade union reports, combined with returns 
of the Central Employment Bureau. ‘They are compiled every Friday, those for 
the last Friday of the month being given in the table. On‘y unions paying 
unemployment benefit are included. 


United States: Industrial Employment Survey. 


The figures show the numbers employed at the end of each month by 1,428 
tirms, employing normally over 500 workers each, together with the percentage 
change as compared with the previous month. The last column, giving an 
index of employment, has ‘been calculated by the International Labour Office. 


France: Le Marché du Travail. 


The figures give for the end of each month the number of unemployed 
persons remaining on the live registers of the Employment Exchanges, and the 
number of persons in receipt of benefit from the communal Unemployment 
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insurance Funds. It is pointed out that benefit is not paid to workers on short 
time, and the figures as regards tolal unemployment are not complete, owing 
io the fact that many districts are without unemployment funds. 


italy : Bolletino del Lavoro. 


The figures show the numbers totally unemployed and the number on short 
time on the first of each month (shown in the table as end of previous month) 
based on the returns of the Provincial Unemployment Funds. From June 
onwards the new provinces, Venetia Giulia and Venetia Tridentina, are included 
in the figures, 


Massachusetts: Massachusetts Industrial Review. 


‘The figures refer to the last day of each period, and cover unemployment due 
to “lack of work or material”, and to “ unfavourable weather”. They include 
unions which do not pay unemployment benefit. Statistics are also published 
showing the numbers unemployed owing to sickness, trade disputes, etc. 


Norway : Meddelelser fra det Statistiske Centralbyra. 


The figures refer to the last day of the month, and include only 11 chief 
unions Which pay, unemployment beneliit. 


Netherlands: Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. 


The figures based on the returns of voluntary insurance associations are 
weekly averages over a period of four or five weeks. A few organisations 
which pay no unemployment benefit are included. The figure of numbers 
covered by the returns is exclusive of workers totally unemployed during the 
week owing to strikes, lock-outs, sickness or other disability, military ser- 
vice, etc. 


Poland: Communication from the Ministry of Labour. 


The figures, which refer to the end of the month, show the number of 
applicants for work registered at public employment exchanges. 


United Kingdom: The Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


The trade union figures refer to the last working day of the month and 
only relate to unions which pay unemployment benefit. Trade unions of 
workers in regular employment, such as railwaymen, are not included. The 
figures for June 1921 are exclusive of coal miners, owing to the stoppage in the 
industry at that date. 

The figures for compulsory insurance give the number of persons wholly 
unemployed whose unemployment books were lodged at employment exchanges 
on the last Friday of the month. Owing to the increase in the number of trades 
covered in 1916 and again in 1920, these figures are not altogether comparable. 
from 1 April 1922 the figures relate to Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
administration of unemployment insurance in the Irish Free State having been 
transferred to the Provisional Government. 


Sweden : Sociala Meddelanden. 


The figures refer to the last day of the month, and include unions which 
do not pay unemployment benefit. 


Switzerland: Le Marché suisse du Travail. 


The tigures show the numbers unemployed and on short time at the end of 
each month, based on returns from municipal Employment Exchanges. 


Czechoslovakia: Bulletin statistique de la République tchécoslovaque. 


The figures of unemployed are obtained from the returns of the 'Employ- 
ment Exchanges and refer to the last working day of the month. The number 
of unemployed in receipt of benefit is obtained from the Ministry ‘of Social 
Welfare ; the figures refer to the ifirst working day of the following month and 
are partly included in the returns of the Employment Exchanges. 
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Wage Movements in Recent Years 


distinction between those which are merely nominal, involving. 

an increase or decrease in the amount of money received, and 
those which are real and imply command over a larger or smaller quantity 
of goods and services. It is evident, other things being equal, that, 
providing the total volume of goods and services and the proportion. 
going to the various agents of production, namely, land, labour, capital 
and enterprise, remain constant, changes in the amounts of currency 
paid as rent, interests or wages, are of no real importance. It is 
equally evident that real changes may be effected either with or without 
any alteration in the amounts of currency distributed. Such real 
changes may be the result of changes in the proportions of the national 
dividend going to the different agents of production or of changes in 
the total volume of the national dividend. Thus real wages may rise 
either by labour receiving a greater proportion of a constant flow of 
goods and services, or the same proportion of an increased flow. Fur- 
ther, one section of labour may gain at the expense of other sections. 
Again, an increase in the volume of goods and services produced may 
result from the development of mechanical inventions, from scientific 
progress, from the accumulation of capital, from improved industrial 
organisation, or from an increase in the efficiency of the workers in 
consequence of a higher standard of living and better education, and 
in this increase the workers may share. 

In practice it is very difficult to disentangle the various factors 
outlined above and to attach to each its relative importance. The 
difficulty is increased by the lack of any stable standard in which 
wages may be expressed. In normal times, currency — usually gold 
— was considered as a sufficiently stable standard of measurement, 
but even before the war it was clearly recognised that gold changed 
in value. The need arose for a more stable measure, and changes in the 
value of gold itself were estimated by comparing the purchasing power 
over commodity groups of a unit of gold at different dates. On the 
basis of these figures, index numbers showing changes in the value of 
currency over various periods were calculated, and, if compared with 
changes in money wages for the same periods, enabled much more 
reliable conclusions to be formed as to the well-being of the workers 
at different times than if attention had been devoted merely to changes 
in the amounts of currency received. 

During and since the war period gold has ceased in most countries to 
be used as the unit in which wages are paid and the instability of value 
of paper currencies has rendered the practical importance of index 
numbers of the cost of living much greater. Consequently the amount 
of money wages has become almost unintelligible without reference 
to such index numbers. The money wages of many millions of workers 
are now being adjusted in accordance with changes in the cost of 


[ any study of wage changes itis necessary to draw a clear 
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living so that the unit of measurement cf wages has become more 
evidently command over a given group of commodities than had been 
the case in normal periods when the close connection between the 
nominal and the real wage received less attention. Thus in order to 
estimate the absolute standard of well-being of separate groups of 
workers or of labour as a whole, it is necessary to transform artificial 
units (money) into real units (goods and services). On the other hand, 
relative changes as between different groups of manual workers, or 
between manual workers and professional workers, can still be 
measured by means of currency. In this article it is proposed to 
examine, first, the relative changes during the period 1914 to 1922 
measured by amounts of currency received, and, secondly, to consider 
some of the absolute or real changes that have been effected during 
the same period in various countries. 

















CHARACTER OF MATERIAL AVAILABLE 











A satisfactory survey on the lines proposed, particularly with regard 
to real changes, is rendered extremely difficult, owing to the deplorable 
lack of regular series of comparable wage data and to the inadequacy 
in many countries of the index numbers of the cost of living, for 
estimating changes in the purchasing power of money. Furthermore, 
one of the greatest difficulties in making comparisons of an international 
character is that which arises from differences in the classification of 
workers in various industries. Thus, for example, in Germany 
statistics of wages of metal workers are often classified as for skilled, 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers, while in Great Britain the work 
actually engaged upon is specified, e.g. that of fitters, turners etc. 
Further difficulties arise from the frequent confusion resulting from 
the use of the general term ‘ wages’, instead of distinguishing clearly 
between wage rates established by means of agreements between 
employers and workers, and earnings which are the amounts received 
as distinct from the rates at which work is undertaken. If wage rates 
only are considered, no account is taken of the amount of short time 
or overtime, while actual earnings include both these factors. Neither 
wage rates nor earnings, however, make any allowance for total 
unemployment, and to form conclusions as to the welfare of the 
workers in any country, it is necessary to examine not only the 
relationship between wages and the cost of living, but to consider also 
the amount of unemployment which exists. Thus at the present time 
many countries are passing through a period of severe unemployment, 
while in others employment is particularly good, and it is evidently 
impossible to establish a true comparison between countries where 
such differences occur, without taking this factor into consideration. 
Again, the real condition of the workers may have changed through 
variations in other factors than the remuneration for labour, and 
with regard to which wages give little or no indication. An example 
of such a change would be the general reduction during the period 
1914 to 1921 in hours of labour in practically all countries, in 
consequence of the establishment of the 8-hour day. Wage statistics, 
further, give no clear indication as to changes in the efficiency of 
the workers, and no information as to the amounts of direct taxation 
paid by them at different periods. Further difficulties with regard to 
international comparisons of wages arise from the wide divergency 
6 
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which exists in the methods of compiling wage statistics both within 
a country itself at different periods, and between different countries 
at the same time. Also wage statistics are often available for a given 
district only, and may not be typical of a, whole country. For these 
reasons it is difficult to form international comparisons on a wide 
scale, and attention is confined in this article to wages of workers in 
the building, metal, mining, and printing industries, in which a certain 
degree of comparability is possible. 

With regard to the cost of living, estimates of which enable money 
wages to be transformed into real wages, numerous difficulties also 
arise, and the value of the index numbers depend on the number of 
items included, the relative importance (weight) attached to the 
different iteras, and to the area from which price data are obtained. 
In some countries also, e. g. Germany, cost of living figures are based 
on a post-war consumption budget which does not include certain 
commodities of ordinary consumption before the war, owing to their 
excessive price or even entire absence from the market, while many 
of the goods available in a number of countries are at present inferior 
in quality to those purchased before the war. These considerations 
prevent the formation of true comparisons between real wages in pre-war 
and post-war periods. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN PRICES AND WAGES 


From 1914 until 1920, in all countries, prices and wages rose 
steadily, but subsequently, the uniformity of the movement gave place 
to a remarkable divergency. Thus during 1921 and the first half of 
1922 thecountries of the world may be divided into two groups, namely, 
those in which prices, having reached their maximum in_ 1920, 
experienced a continuous fall, and those where prices continued to 
rise. A few countries, however, occupied an intermediate position, 
prices fluctuating irregularly without any clearly marked general 
tendency. Those countries in which prices fell, e. g. many of the 
former allied and neutral countries, experienced a general wave of 
business depression, orders fell off enormously, producers became 
extremely cautious, industry stagnated, unemployment spread rapidly 
and, afier an interval, wages followed the movement of prices. By 
the middle of 1922, however, in a number of these countries a tendency 
to stabilisation of prices began to appear, and it may be expected that, 
if this tendency becomes established, the reduction in wages, which 
still continues, may be arrested after an interval, and more settled con- 
ditions prevail. 

On the other hand, in a number of countries, generally in Central 
Europe, for example Germany and Austria, the rise in money wages 
which operated from 1914 to 1920 has continued to September 1922, 
and has even increased in its rapidity since the middle of 1921. 

The fundamental cause of differences between countries in which 
prices and money wages have continued to rise, and those which have 
experienced a fall, is financial, the depreciating currencies of Central 
European countries having resulted in a continuation of the ascending 
spiral of prices and wages which was common in greater or lesser 
degree to all countries until 1920. 

It is necessary to distinguish carefully between the general tendencies 
evident during a period of rising prices and wages, from those in 
which prices and wages are falling. 
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TENDENCIES IN PERIOD OF RISING PRICES AND WAGES 


The general tendencies discussed in this section were evident in 
all countries from 1914 until 1920, and continue to operate in those 
countries where prices and wages are still rising. As already indicated 
it is necessary to separate relative changes, as measured by money wages, 
from absolute changes considered by comparing changes in money wages 
with those in the cost of living. 

The one outstanding relative change during the period of rising 
prices is the change in ratio which has taken place between the 
remuneration of the lower paid members of various communities and 
that of the higher paid, if comparison is made between pre-war and 
post-war figures. In practically all cases the increases in wages of the 
lower paid workers have been proportionately greater than those of 
the wages or salaries of higher paid workers or of professional groups, 
and in consequence there is less real difference between the remunera- 
tion of various groups of workers than that which existed in 1914. 
This change of ratio has been world-wide in its operation, having 
taken place almost without exception in all countries and occupations 
for which figures are available ('). It has been particularly great in 
those countries in which prices have risen the most. 

Of this general tendency, the following special cases may be 
cited : 

(1) There has been a considerable change in the ratio of the wages 
of skilled and unskilled manual workers, and the real differences as 
compared with those which existed in 1914 are now very much smaller, 
especially in countries like Germany and Austria. Thus the ratio of 
the wage rates of bricklayers and carpenters to those of labourers in 
Berlin in 1914 was about 9 : 6, and in September 1922 was only 6.3 : 6, 
or, in other words, whereas in 1914 skilled workers in the building 
trades received 50 per cent. more than unskilled workers, in 1922 they 
received only just over 5 per cent. more. In countries where the price 
level has moved to a less extent, the change in ratio was not so marked, 
but exists nevertheless. For example, in Great Britain the ratio of 
bricklayers’ wage rates to those of building labourers in 1914 was 
approximately 9 : 6, while in June 1922 it was only 8 : 6. 

(2) A second relative change very similar in character to the one 
described above is that professional workers, civil servants and other 
similar groups have received increases in salary much less 
proportionately than those in the wages of manual workers. Also, 
among the professional workers themselves, the increases in the 
salaries of the higher paid groups or officials have been proportionately 
less than in the case of the lower paid. This change, as well as the 
preceding one, may be illustrated by the following table which gives 
the ratios between the annual earnings of various groups of State 
employees in Germany in 1913, 1921, and 1922 (7). At each date the 
annual earnings of an unskilled manual worker are taken as 100, and 
the earnings of the other groups expressed as multiples. It is evident 
that in 1913 the high-salaried officials received incomes from State 
employment nearly seven times those of unskilled manual workers, 
while in August 1922 they received little more than double. 





(*) See InrernationaL Lasour Orrice : Wage Changes in Various Countries, 
1914-1921. Studies and Reports No. 2 (Wages and Hours), 
(7) Wirtschaft und Statistik, No. 15, August 1922. 
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TABLE I. — RELATIVE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF VARIOUS GROUPS OF STATE 
EMPLOYEES IN GERMANY, 1913, 1921, anp 1922 





























4924 41922 
Groups 1913 
4 Jan. | 1 Aug.| 1 Oct. | 4 Jan. | 1Apr. | 4 Aug. 

Manual workers 

Unskilled 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 

Semi-skilled 151 104 103 104 103 103 102 

Skilled 168 110 109 109 109 107 108 
Officials 

Low-salaried 160 127 124 119 118 116 115 

Medium-salaried 355 158 154 159 154 145 154 

High-salaried 685 227 219 262 249 207 208 














(3) A further example of the general tendency is that in a very large 
number of countries and industries women have received 
relatively greater increases than men. The general conclusion that 
women have received greater proportionate increases than men serves 
to explain why industries in which large numbers of women are 
employed show relatively greater wage increases than where male 
labour largely predominates. In table II figures are given for various 
countries illustrating this tendency. 


TARLE II. — MONEY WAGES (WITH INDEX NUMBERS) OF MALE AND FEMALE WORKERS 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1914, 1920, ann 1921 





























Index numbers 
Country and group | Nature of | Currency Money wages (4944—100) 
of workers data and period 
1944 1920 1924 41920 4924 
United Kingdom 
(London) (*) 
Printing 
Male workers (*) Rates s. and d.§¢ 39 0 400 0 100 0 256 256 
Female workers p.week ? 170 49 0 49 0 288 288 
Denmark (3) ) 
Male workers Full-time Kr. p. day § 4:% 47.20 | 44.80 347 299 
Female workers earnings - P- Gay) 2.66 40.32 8.48 388 319 
Sweden 
Male workers Full-time Kr. p.d 4.32 (4)| 43.23 13.42 306 304 
Female workers ${ earnings *P- C@Y ) 2.34 (4)| 7.86] 7.70] 336 329 
France (Paris) 
Male workers 7.78 ()| — 27.52 -- 354 
Female workers § Rates |Frs. p. day} 4°19 (| — | 46:00) — 390 
U. S. A. (New York 
State) 
Metal industry Actual Dollars $44.26 34.58 | 26.46 224 186 
Textile industry earnings | p. week ( 9.40 23.47 | 20.32 249 214 
Australia 
Male workers ‘Rat s. and d. § 554 8910 | 946 4163 172 
Female workers § “#*€S p. week ! 97 2 Ak 6 | 488 164 179 

















(*) "are from Lasour ResEarcu DepartTMENT: Wages, Prices, and Profits. Rates for 
Dec. 41914, 1920, June 1921. (?) Compositors. (3) Pre-war hourly rates x 9, post- 
war X 8; July quarter 1920, Sept. 1921. (* 1943. (5) 41944 


ee 











¢ 


eee 
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(4) A fourth and final example of the general change in ratio in 
favour of low as compared with high-paid groups is the tendency for a 
somewhat greater proportionate increase in the wages of workers in 
small towns and provincial districts than in the larger towns and capital 
cities. The change under consideration, which was much more evident 
in European countries than elsewhere, may be illustrated by the 
following table : 


TABLE III. MONEY WAGES (WITH INDEX NUMBERS) IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES BY 
DISTRICTS, 1914, 1920, ann 1921 











Country, Nature |Currency Money wages Index numbers 
occupation, and o and 
United Kingdom (*) 
Railway platelayers 
London and 4 240 74 71 0 208 296 
Industrial districts { Rates |*- sf 20 | 16 | 86 357 | 342 
Rural districts ) aes 18 0 670 | 640 372 355 


Enginnering ( Fitters 
and turners) 


London Rates |* and d. 


43 0 93 10 | 938% 248 218 
Trowbridge p. week ¢ 270 280 


756 | 756 280 


Denmark (*) (male work- 
ers) 


Copenhagen Full time Kr. 5.49 19.12 | 16.72 348 305 
Provinces earnings| perday | 4.338 | 15.60 | 13.36 360 308 
France (male workers) 
Paris Rates Frs. 7.780), — 27.72 — 354 
Other towns p. day ¢ 4.61()) — 48.92 _ 440 
Germany ( Bricklayers 
and carpenters) 
Berlin a Mks. § 43.46 — [987.0%) — 2274 
Stettin p. week ? 31.80 — [940.004)) — 2956 
U.S.A (New York State) 
New York City Actual | Dollars § 42.88 28.89 | 26.56 223 205 
Outside N. Y. City jearnings|p. week? 12 26 28.03 | 23.94 229 195 
































(*‘) Lasourn Reseanca Department : Wages, Prices, and Profits. Figures for December 
1914, 1920, and June 1921. For railway workers the lowest rate at each date is given. 
(*) Pre-war hourly earnings X 9, post-war X 8. (3) 1941. (*) April 1922. 


The general tendency, of which four special cases have been 
discussed above, was relative, and capable of being measured by 
currency units. Absolute changes, however, can only be considered in 
relation to changes in the cost of living, The most fundamental 
absolute tendency during the period of rapidly rising prices is that 
for real wages to be reduced in consequence of the ‘time lag’ in 
adjusting wage rates to the rising price level.- In general, during 
the war period and the post-war industrial boom, money wages were 
raised either by means of regular increases effected in accordance 
with changes in the cost of living, or by irregular movements resulting 
from bargaining betweén employers and workmen. For a time, 
however, after the outbreak of war, the machinery of adjustment, 
which was more or less adequate in peace time, was not suited to the 
abnormal con titions which arose, and there was a ‘ time lag* between 
prices and wages which involved a lowering of the real wages of the 
workers. Even when the mechanism of wage change became adapted 
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to the new conditions, a certain ‘ time lag’ still existed, as, if prices 
continued to rise during the operation of a new wage rate, the money 
wage received by the workers became of continually diminishing value 
in terms of commodities, and real wages suffered a steady decline. 
The ‘ time lag’ in the adjustment of wage rates to the increasing cost 
of living, and the consequent lowering of real wages was greatest in 
a number of countries in 1917, but in the latter part of the war period 
and in 1919, partly in consequence of more systematic methods of 
adjusting wage rates, and partly because of the great demand for 
labour during the extraordinary industrial boom which operated 
throughout the world during the two years following the termination 
of hostilities, an improvement in real wages took place, and in many 
cases there was an approach to the pre-war level. Extra earnings for 
overtime were in many industries important in counterbalancing the 
real loss occasioned by the ‘ time lag’. 

In such countries as Germany, where prices are still rising, the 
‘time lag’ in adjusting money wages continues to operate, although 
it is considerably reduced by the frequency with which wages are 
raised, increases being made in many industries each month, or even 


every fortnight. 


TENDENCIES IN PERIOD OF FALLING PRICES AND WAGES 


In the period of falling prices which has operated since the end 
of 1920 in most of the former allied and neutral countries it may be 
stated that, in general, there has been a reversal of both the relative and 


absolute tendencies noticed while prices were rising. Thus in those 
occupations in which wages of skilled and unskilled workers are varied 
by equal amounts in consequence of a given change in the cost of 
living, the ratio of the wages of skilled to unskilled workers is altered 
in favour of the former, after an adjustment consequent upon a fall in 
the cost of living. 

Similarly with absolute changes, in periods of falling prices, the 
‘time lag’ in adjusting wages to the cost of living acts in favour of 
the workers, and it is evident that those workers who have been 
fortunate enough to be fully employed have benefited and have 
received an increase in real wages. The gain, however, has been 
comparatively slight, relating to the period of falling prices only, and 
does not generally compensate for the losses sustained owing to the 
‘time lag’ in the adjustment of wages when prices were rising, nor 
for the fact that in some cases the gain is in relation to a real wage 
below that which was received in 1914 The gain also tends to 
intensify unemployment which is caused in part by the fact that 
falling prices reduce the stimulus to business activity, but also by 
the fact that payments at a fixed money wage rate during such a 
period implies an increasing real payment, and this adds to the burden 
of the employers. These consequently reduce their activity, and 
unemployment or the fear of it induces the workers to accept lower 
wages, which they do the more readily when it is realised that a money 
wage lowered in proportion to the fall in the cost of living does not 
mean a reduction in real wages. It should be further noted that in 
countries where prices have begun to show signs of stabilisation, 
wage rates continue to be reduced for a further period, and these 
reductions imply a lowering of real wages. This was evident in some 
countries in the summer and autumn of 1922. 
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It should be pointed out that the gain resulting from the * time 
lag’ has been more than counterbalanced in’many industries by the 
losses sustained in consequence of short time and unemployment. 
Actually the full force of the industrial depression has been felt by 
those whose earnings have been greatly reduced owing to the 
introduction of short time, and particularly by those who have suffered 
from. long periods of enforced idleness with little income beyond the 
often totally inadequate payments made by  war-impoverished 
governments in relief of unemployment. it is also evident that reduc- 
tions in wages and increase in unemployment, by diminishing the 
amount of purchasing power in the hands of the consuming public, 
further reduce demand, and a vicious descending spiral operates with 
disastrous results to both employers and workers. From the trough of 
stagnation and distress the escape lies in a general stabilisation of 
industrial and financial conditions, such as will assure to the workers 
an adequate standard of living, and to the employers not the rapid 
gains of successful speculation or sudden end unexpected losses from 
a reversal of anticipated price movements, but the steady reward of 
skilful organisation and efficient production. 


The combined result of the tendencies which have operated during 
rising and falling prices in those countries where such movements have 
taken place appears to be that in most industries unskilled workers 
are now receiving a real wage somewhat higher than before the war. 
Skilled workers in a number of countries are in approximately the same 
position as in 1914, while professional workers and officials are distinctly 
worse off. 

In the countries where prices have continued to rise, the level of 
real wages in relation to that before the war is generally lower for 
almost all categories of wage earners and salaried staffs than in coun- 
tries where a fall has been experienced during recent months. In 
such countries as Germany and Austria practically the only workers 
whose real wages in September 1922 were equal to or above those in 
1914 were the unskilled workers and those in industries where the 
demand for labour was exceptionally high, while the official classes had 
suffered severe reductions. 

It should be emphasised, however, that as far as the manual 
workers are concerned, unemployment, which is very severe in most 
countries where prices have been falling, is practically non-existent 
in those where the rise has continued. 

Information is not adequate to determine the interesting questions 
as to whether the unskilled workers have gained at the expense of 
the skilled, whether manual workers have gained at the expense of 
professional workers, or what new relationship exists between the 
shares of the national dividend received by the various factors of 
production. Quite apart from the question of the actual increase or 
decrease in the quantity of the national dividend, it is evident that 
during the last eight years there has been a movement towards less 
inequality of reward of the human agents of production, to an extent 
both greater and more universal than any of which history gives 
evidence, a movement the social consequences of which may be 
equalled in magnitude only by the world catastrophe which was its 
immediate cause. 


The above discussion may be illustrated by an examination of 
takles IV-VII, which give the nominal or meney wages in a number 
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uf countries, in 1914, 1920, 1921 and 1922, of workers engaged in the 
building, metal, mining and printing industries, and relative changes 
may be examined, both as between different countries and between 
various industries or grades of workers within a country, by means of 
index numbers calculated on the basis of ihe wages in 1914 (=100). 

Index numbers of real wages are given, calculated by dividing 
those of nominal wages by the corresponding index numbers of the cost 
of living and multiplying the result by 100. The figures for 1920, 
1921, and 1922 give the relationship existing between the real value 
in terms of commodities of the money wages paid at those dates in 
comparison with a real wage of 100 in 1914. Attention is again called, 
however, to the reservations emphasised in the section dealing with 
the character of the data used as basis for these calculations. 

Table VIII gives cost of living index numbers for dates correspond- 
ing with those to which the nominal wages apply, and which have 
been used in the calculation of real wages. 

The sources of the statistics used, together with additional notes, are 
given Lelow. 


SOURCES AND NOTES 
Germany 


The wage rates in the building, metal, and printing trades in Berlin are 
from the Wirtschaft und Statistik, No. 4, Feb. 1922, and No. 20, Oct, 1922. 
Those in the metal and printing trades are for married workers with two 
children under fourteen years of age. The figures for the coal mining industry 
are average earnings per shift calculated from the quarterly totals and 
published in the German Statistical Yearbook 1920, and in the Reichsarbeits- 
blatt, No. 14, Apr. 1921 ; No. 1, Jan. 1922 ; and No. 20, 31 Oct. 1922. In the case 
of the 1921 and 1922 figures, insurance money has been deducted to ensure 
comparability with the previous figures which do not include this amount. 

The cost of living index numbers used are the official figures of the 
Statistisches Reichsamt as published in the Wéirtschaft und Statistik, the 
indexes for Berlin, Kattowitz, Breslau, and Dortmund being used in the calcula- 
tion of the real wages of workers in Berlin, Upper Silesia, Lower Silesia, and 
Dortmund respectively. No allowance is made for expenditure on clothing. 


South Africa 


Averages of the wage rates of European adult male workers in nine im- 
portant towns are given for the mining, building, printing, and metal industries. 
The mining figures which include all kinds of mining are for 30 June of each 
year, while those for the other industries are for the end of the year. The 
data were published in Social Statistics, No. 4, 1922, prepared by-the Union 
Oftice of Census and Statistics. 


Australia 


The wage figures for 1914, 1920, and 1921 are taken from Prices, Purchasing 
Power of Money, Wages, etc., 1921, while those for 1922 are from the Quarterly 
Summary of Australian Statistics, June 1922. They are for adult male workers 
and are generally the averages of rates paid in the six capital cities. The 
figures for mining include all kinds of mining. 


Austria 


The wage figures for, 1914, 1920, and 1921 until October are taken from 
the Mitteilungen der Statistischen Zentralkommission. Those for December 
1921 are from Report No. 1 of the Ministry of Social Administration presented 
to the International Labour Office. Those for September 1922 were communicated 
directly to the International Labour Office by the Statistische Zentralkommis- 


(continued on p. 93.) 
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TABLE IV. NOMINAL WEEKLY WAGES WITH INDEX NUMBERS AND INDEX NUMBERS 
OF REAL WAGES OF BUILDING TRADE WORKERS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 
1914, 1920, 1921, anp 1922 (*) 





r anaes se Jntes pu: 
of nomina rs of real 
Country and ae Nominal weekly wages we wages 
ameny of (4914=100) (4944—100) 
workers 





1914] 1920 1921 1922 1920) 1921 | 1922 | 1920) 1921) 1922 








Germany 
(Berlin) 
Bricklayers 59. 3,707 * 
and carpenters Marks 
Labourers i : 3,522 * 

South Africa 


Building trade 


Austria 
(Vienna) 


Minimum 18,000 2641 | 52944 


Unskilled work- . 
rates 16,270 4414) 77476 


Skilled workers 
ers 


Australia 


Building trade s. and d. 


Canada 
(Toronto) 


Bricklayers 

Labourers 
Denmark 

(Copenhagen) 

Bricklayers Full-time é 144.7240 

Labourers earnings . ; 90.2410 
United States * 

Bricklayers 

Rates 











33.00 
Dollars ag 
17.60 


Carpenters 
Building 
labourers 


United Kingdom 


Bricklayers 88 
bourers 7" 68 


0 
4 


*Sweden 


Building trades pearing . 87.005 | 107.88 — | 73] 338] — | 401 


Bricklayers Rates ° -20)115.20 | 115.20 76.80% | 302} 302) 201 112 
Unskilled 
workers Rates \ .50} 105.60 | 105.60 69.60? | 370} 370} 244 137 















































(*) 1920 and 1921 figures are for Wecember unless otherwise stated. (*) September. 

(@) Rates for ~~ ay but generally app icable to the end of the year. (*) Fourth 

uarter. (5) Yearly average. (*) Figures for Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

September 1922. (") 30 September. (*)34 March 1922. (*) Chicago, Mav of each year. 
(*°) Second quarter. 
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TABLE V. NOMINAL WEEKLY WAGES WITH INDEX NUMBERS AND INDEX NUMBERS 
OF REAL WAGES OF METAL WORKERS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 
1914, 1920, 1921, np 1922 (2) 





: Index numbers | [=4¢x num- 
Countey ant | Nature Nominal weeiy wages | 29gp%,numbers| Bene of ea 
workers of data wages (1914—100) (494 i100) 





1914 1920 4924 1922 1920] 1924) 1922 /41920/1924]/1922 





Germany 
(Berlin) ? 
Skilled workers 


Semi-skilled 
workers Rates Marks 


Unskilled work-\ 
ers 


South Africa 








Engineering and 
metal working 


Australia 


Engineering, me- 
tal workers etc. 


Austria 
(Vienna) ¢ 


Skilled d work} Minimum 244,824 2/5039 


* Unskilled work- rates " 
ers 227,742 3/6495 


Canada 
(Toronto) 
Blacksmiths Rates | Dollars | 15.10 | 33° 


60-5} 28.80- 5 
80 | 35.35 


Denmark 


Smiths and ma-) Fy})-time 
chinists § earnings Kr. 


Labourers 


United States 
Iron moulders ‘5 Rates Dollars | 21 00 J 43,20 


Metal workers ¢* Sa. Dollars | 44.26 26.46 TT 
Netherlands 
Actual 


Metal workers earnings Florins [13.3044 


32.20 {420.48 |104.76 © 
26.419 |104.76 43) 83.04 13 


36.79 * {17 


United Kingdom 


Fitters and turn- 
ers Rates s. and d.) 


Labourers 





38 44 73 6 40 230 87 
22 40 56 4410 310 447 


Sweden 














Full-time 


Metal workers earnings Kr. 25.02 | 77.58 ®| 77.58 © , | 340] 310 115 






































(*) 4920 and 1921 figures for December unless otherwise stated. + i 
shown for Berlin are somewhat too low. as the pre-war wages we Poon d pmo 
earnings which were higher than rates of wages. (3) September. (4) Minimum rates 
are given. The increases in average wages, especially of piece workers, have been 
considerably greater than in minimum rates. 4922, hourly rates multiplied by 48 
(5) September rates, generally applicable to end of year. (*) Nov. (7) Jan -Feb. 
(8) Second half. (*) Based on yearly average. (4°) 28 Feb. 1922. (44) 1910. 
cen hag Raa yh oe , ey reeves for Great Britain and Northern 
. of Sept. iladelphia, May of eac . 16) New 
(*7) October. (**) Second querter. peice — ee ae 
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NOMINAL WAGES WITH INDEX NUMBERS AND INDEX NUMBERS OF REAL 


WAGES IN THE COAL MINING INDUSTRY IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 





1914, 1920, 1921, anp 1922 








Country and 
category of 
workers 


Nature 
of data 


Currency 






Index num- 











Germany + 











Upper Silesia Actual 
Lower Silesia we = 
Dortmund p. shi 
South-Africa * Rates 
Mining p. week 
Australia ® 
. Rates 
Mining p. week 
Belgium 
Hewers 
Underground x... 
and surface da P- 
workers y 
albert 
( erta) —— 
Contract miners yg 
Drivers Rates 
Surface workers) p. day 
United States 
Bituminous (un- 
derground)ma-| Rates p. 
chine ma gross ton 
and loaders 
Pick or — - Rates p. 
miners to 
Motormen, tim- nota 
bermen, track- Rates 
layers etc. p. day 
Tracklayers’ hel-| Rates 
pers p. day 
France 
(Saint-Etienne) 
Hewers 
Underground Rates 
and surface p- day 
workers 
Netherlands | 
Underground Actual 
workers ne: 
Surface workers) P- shift 
Great Britain +° 
Northumberland 
Durham 
Eastern area 
Lancs., North Actual 
Staffordshire —- p- 
and Cheshire shi 
South Wales 
and Mon. 
Scotland 
All districts 
Sweden 
Skilled workers a 





Marks 


s. and d. 


s. and d. 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 
Dollars 


Dollars 


Fr. 


| 
Florins 
| 


s. and d, 


Kr. 





















bers of nomi- 
Nominal wages nal wages 
1914—100 
1921 1920} 1924 | 1922 
76.84 1229 | 2153 | 4420 
76.84 1280 | 2226 | 4485 
91.90 1033 | 1785|3310 
189 11 © 154) 164) — 
105 4 160} 162] 161 
— 397; — | 402 
_ 403} — | 443 
9.57 213) 191) — 
7.21 497} 238) — 
6.58 210) 266) — 
0.94 7 210} 240) 240 
1.41164 472| 172) 472 
6.00 |6.00 7 211} 211) e14 
5.75 15.75 ? 219| 219) 219 
46 21.85 346} 293) — 
40 17,47 383) 324) — 
6.81 5 265} 268) 2939 
.86 4.88 5 268} 283) 955 
63 _ 89 — | 140 — 
6 3 _ -- 91 —|— |] 16/—|[— 
65 —— 4127 — | 6) — | = 
6 92 —}|—] 453 
7 _ 98 134; — | — 
6 11 _ _ 98 }—|—] 10) —| — 
6 — 10 3 a 155} — | — 
55.20 |31.20 * | 3419) 349) 180 
























figures for Southern Basin. 
(5) Fourth quarter. 


quarter. 


mining of all kinds. 





(*) 4920 and 1924 figures for fourth quarter, 1922 for second 
(3) Jan. 1922 figures for Southern Basin. 
) ‘ ?) March. It should be noted that wage 
rates are representative only if full time is being worked, and in the bituminous mines 
of the United States the amount of unemployment is very considerable. 
average number of days worked was only about 170. 
(*°) 4922 tigures for second quarter. 
(4920 and 4924 figures are for December unless otherwise stated.) 


uarter. 


(*) September. 


















(7) Apr. 41920 
(4) June 


In 1924 the 
(*) Includes 
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NOMINAL WEEKLY WAGE RATES WITH INDEX NUMBERS 


AND INDEX NUMBERS OF REAL WAGES IN THE PRINTING TRADE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
1914, 1920, 1921, anp 1922 (?) 





Country and 
category of 
workers 


Currency 








(Berlin 
amburg) 


German 
and. 


Hand composi- 
tors 
South Africa 


Printing. book- 


binding etc. Rates 


Australia 


Books and print- 
ing 


Austria (Vienna) 


Minimum 


Book printing 
it Rates 


Bookbinding 5 


Canada (Toronto) 





Hand composi- 
tors ® 

Cylinder press- 
men ? 


Rates 


Denmark (Copen- 
hagen) | 


Full-time 


Unskilled work- earnings 


Com positors 
ers 


United States 


Rates 
Actual 
earnings 


Compositors 5 *! 
Printing and pa- 
per goods !? 


United Kingdom 


Hand composi- 
tors 5 
Bookbinders etc. 


Rates 
Sweden 
(Stockholm) 


Full-time 


Paper and print- t 
earnings 


ing 





Marks 


s. and d, 


s. and d, 


Nominal weekly wages 


Index numbers 
of nominal 


wages 
(1914—100) 


Index num- 
bers of real 


wages 
(1914—=100) 





1914 | 1920 1921 1922 


1920 


1921 


1920} 1921 | 1922 














Dollars 
Dollars 





Dollars 


20.50 


20.00 


125.284 
96.964 


125.76 4 
96.48 4 


67.74 














104 04° 


97.93 +3 
77.76 43 


2147 
4220 


293| 272 108) 415 




















1922 





(*) 1920 and 1921 figures for Dec. unless otherwise stated. 


ures for Great Britain and Northern Ireland end of September. 
(®) wr offices. 
(9) March. ti) 


f B ook and job. 
*) August. 
(3) Second quarter. 


ai 


(7) Job offices. 
ston, May of each year. 


(?) September. (3, Fi- 
() Fourth quarter. 
q nd of September. 
(*2) New York State. 
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TABLE VIII. COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1920, 1921, 
AND 1922 (1914=100), USED IN THE CALCULATION OF THE INDEX 
NUMBERS OF REAL WAGES IN THE TABLES ABOVE (?) 





Country 1920 1921 





Germany 
Berlin Nov. 871 Nov. Sept. 10347 
sg Dec. 934 Dec. _ 
Kattowitz Nov. 857 Nov. May 8387 
Breslau Nov. 811 Nov. May 2705 
Dortmund Nov. 863 Nov. May 3556 
South Africa June 157 June —_ 
Dec. 155 Dec. 


Australia Dec. 162 Dec. March 137 


Austria (Vienna) Dec. 6700 Oct, Sept. 1130600 
_ Dec, — 


Belgium April 461 January 


Canada July 201 Sept. = 
Dec. 192 = 


Denmark July 262 Jan. January 
July - 


United States June 217 May March 
New York June 219 May y March 


Dec, 201 Dec. June 
Boston June 211 May June 
Chicago June May June 
Philadelphia June May June 


France 
St. Etienne Dec. Oct. 


Netherlands 
Amsterdam June June 
” Sept. Sept. 199 


United Kingdom May June 219 May 180 
June Nov. 199 184 
Dec. 4 Dec. 192 


Sweden June June 236 Sept. 190 
Dec. 7 Dec. 216 




















(*) Except where otherwise stated in the notes, the cost of living figures used in 
calculating the index numbers of real wages are as published in the /nternational Labour 
Review each month. A detailed description of the methods of calculation of these 
numbers is given in this issue of the Review. 


sion. In all cases, minimum rates as fixed by collective agreement for the 
Vienna district are given. For some of the more recent dates weekly rates 
have been calculated by multiplying the hourly rates by 48. 

The new index numbers of the cost of living differ to some extent from 
the earlier series, which has been used for calculating the real wages in 
December 1920 and October 1921. 


Belgium 

The pre-war wages of coal mining are from Document 129 of the « Com- 
mission d’Etude de la Situation économique ”. 

For the post-war years, figures are given of the average daily wages of 
underground and surface workers on the Southern Mining Basin, data being 
given for April 1920 when the principle of the sliding scale was accepted for 
adjusting wages in accordance with variations in the cost of living, and January 
1922 when the Mines Joint Commission was considering an appeal of the 
employers for the withdrawal of various special advances made between April 
1920 and the end of 1921. The figures were supplied by the Administration des 
Mines, and published in the Revue du Travail, March 1922. 
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Canada 

Wage rates in the building, metal, and printing trades are for Toronto, 
and are those which were in force in September of each year, and which were 
generally applicable to the end of the year. They are taken from Reports No. 1 
and 3 on Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, issued as Supplements to 
the Labour Gazette for March 1921 and February 1922 respectively. The wages 
of coal miners are taken from Report No. 3. The figures for contract miners 
are average earnings, while those of drivers and surface labourers are rates 
of wages. 


Denmark 


The figures for the building and printing trades are average earnings, 
based on quarterly statistics, the weekly earnings being calculated from hourly 
earnings by multiplying by 54 for the pre-war period, and by 48 for post-war 
years. The hourly earnings used are as published in the Stalistiske Ejterret- 
ninger, No. 19, 5 Aug. 1921; No. 2, 13 Jan. 1922; No. 14, 3 June 1922 ; and 
No. 29, 6 Nov. 1922. Those for smiths and machinists are based on employers’ 
Statistics as published in the Statistiske Efterretninger, No. 11, 20 May 1922, and 
weekly earnings have been calculated from hourly earnings as above described. 


United States 


In the building, metal, and printing trades the wage rates of workers in 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston respectively are given, the data being Union 
scales of wages per hour and hours of labour per week, and taken from the 
Monthly Labour Review, Oct. 1922. For the metal and printing trades the aver- 
age earnings of workers in New York State are also given. These are based on 
pay-roll statistics collected by the Industrial Commissioner of New York State, 
and published in the Jndustrial Bulletin. Data are reported by 1648 firms, 
and these cover more than one-third of the factory workers of the State. All 
employees in both shop and office are included. As regards coal mining, the 
rates of wages of workers in the Hocking Valley District of Ohio (bituminous 
mines) are taken from the wage scale covering the period 1913-1918, from the 
award of the Fuel Administration 1919, and the Bituminous Coal Commission 
1920. The rates fixed in 1920 remained in force until the end of March 1922 
and in the settlement of the dispute in the second quarter of the year were 
continued for a further period. For machine cutters and loaders, and pick or 
hand miners, piece work rates are given. 

The real wages of coal miners have been calculated by using the cost of 
living index numbers for the United States, while those in the building, metal, 
and printing trades are based on the cost of living index numbers in Chicago. 
Philadelphia, and Boston, as published by the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics. 


France 


Figures are given of the wage rates of coal miners in the St. Etienne mining 
area. They are taken from the results of an enquiry undertaken by the 
Ministry of Labour and conducted by the chief ;Mining Engineer, data being 
obtained from the chief mines in each arrondissement. The results of the 
enquiry were published in the Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Nos. 1, 2, and 
3, 1922. The figures do not include the amounts of family allowances which in 
1920 were 16 to 25 centimes per worker per day, and in 1921, 35 to 67 centimes. 

The cost of living figures used in the calculation of real wages are those 
for St. Etienne published in Bulletin de la Statistique générale de la France, 
Jan. and Apr. 1922, and are based on the expenditure of a working class family 
of four persons, in respect of food, heating and lighting, rent, clothing, and 
miscellaneous. They are based on information collected by enquiry committees 
regarding the cost of living. 


Netherlands 


The figures for metal workers are /from Bijdragen tot de Statistiek van 
Nederland, No. 344, and the Maandschrift, Oct. 1922. Those for coal miners 
are average earnings of workers in the South Limburg mines, the data for 
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1914 and 1920 being based on yearly figures compiled by the chief Mining 
Engineer, and those for 1921 and 1922 being employers’ statistics. They are 
taken from the Maandschrijt, Jan. and Aug. 1922. 

As regards the cost of living, two series of index numbers have been 
published for Amsterdam, the tirst based on pre-war data (1910-1911=100), and 
discontinued in September 1920. A second series is based on March 1920=100. 
The Statistical Office has, however, calculated a complete series by uniting 
the two separate ones, and this continuous series has been used in calculating 
the real wages. 


United Kingdom 

The wage rates of workers in the building, metal, and printing trades in 
1914, 1920, and 1921 are based on data published in the Labour Gazette, Oct. 
1922. In the building trades, unweighted averages of the rates of wages in towns 
with populations over 10U0,0UU0 are given ; the metal trade figures are averages 
of rates in 16 of the principal districts, and in the printing trade they are 
averages for large towns, 

In the coal mining industry the pre-war figures are for November 1913 
taken from the Coal Industry Commission Report, Vol. III, 1919, pp. 55 and 56. 
The 1922 figures are from the statistical summaries of the Mines Department of 
the Board of Trade. 


Sweden 

The wage data are of two kinds, (1) statistics of average earnings as 
published in Sociala Meddelanden, No. 7, 1922, and (2) wage rates taken from 
Ekonomisk éversikt, No. 5, 11 Sept. 1922. In the case of the earnings, which are 
averages calculated from yearly totals and which include men, women, and 
children, weekly figures have been obtained by multiplying the full-time daily 
earnings given by 6. With regard to the wage rates, the Ekonomisk dversikt 
gives figures for 1914, for the highest point reached, and those fixed during the 
second quarter of 1922, which are generally applicable unti] the beginning 
of 1923. The maximum figures which were generally in force by the end of 
1920 operated in most cases during 1921. 
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MIGRATION 


Notes on Migration 


INTERNATIONAL ACTION 


The League of Nations and Near Eastern Refugees 


of Nations, on the recommendation of its Fifth Commission, 

unanimously adopted a resolution recommending that the High 
Commissioner for the Relief of Russian Refugees, Dr. Nansen, be 
authorised to use the services of his organisation in aiding relief work 
on behalf of refugees in the near east. The number of refugees from 
Asia Minor at that date in Constantinople was estimated at 200,000. 

On 16 October Dr. Nansen informed the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations that the Greek Government had requested him to 
take the steps necessary to effect an exchange of Greek and Turkish 
nationals in Macedonia, Thrace, and Asia Minor. Mr. Venezelos had 
remarked on the great urgency of this exchange of nationals, and the 
French, British, Italian and Japanese High Commissioners in Constan- 
tinople had addressed Dr. Nansen in similar terms. The Angora 
Government had also stated that it proposed to ask the Allied Powers to 
undertake as soon as possible a compulsory exchange of Greek and 
Turkish nationals. 

Dr. Nansen accepted the commission and informed the Secretary- 
General that he proposed at once to initiate negotiations with the two 
Governments interested. The number of Turkish nationals at that 
date in Greece was estimated at 350,000. 

At the beginning of December, the refugees in Greéce were said to 
number 900,000, including 50,000 Armenians. Of these, 300,000 came 
from Eastern Thrace and the remainder from Asia Minor. The Greek 
Government has been trying to obtain money in order to enable the 
agriculturists among them, numbering about 550,000, to settle on the 
land. 

According to information communicated by Dr. Nansen to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations on 18 November 1922, 
100,000 Armenians and 250,000 Greeks in Anatolia were at that date 
moving to the coast with a view to emigrating to Europe (?). 


A’ its sitting of 19 September 1922 the Third Assembly of the League 


Migration in the Territories under Mandate (?) 


The annual reports submitted to the Council of the League of 
Nations by Mandatories on Territories under “C” Mandates contain 





(1) League of Nations Documents, C. 736. M. 447 of 15 Nov. 1922 and C. 
736 (a) M. 447 (a) of 18 Nov. 1922. 

(2) The information in this note is obtained from official documents submit- 
ted to the Permanent Mandates Commission and the Third Assembly of the 
League of Nations. 
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a great deal of interesting information relating to immigration and the 
conditions of immigrant labour. 

South Seas Islands (Japanese mandate). These are the former 
German Pacific Islands north of the Equator (*). The report refers to 
the period October 1914 to April 1922. The population on 1 October 1920 
numbered 52,222, of whom 48,505 (24,877 male and 23,628 female) were 
natives, 3,671 (3,097 male and 574 female) Japanese, and 46 (36 male 
and 10 female) Europeans. 

In April 1922 new Regulations for Immigrant Labourers were 
introduced. They provide that “in the case of a group of not less than 
10 labourers enlisted outside the Islands, the employer shall submit a 
report, together with the indenture, the employer being placed under 
specific obligations regarding enlistment and employment...” The 
indenture must contain a statement as to the kind of labour, period of 
employment, hours of work, wages and method of payment, method of 
repaying advances, arrangements for medical treatment, etc. Labourers 
cannot be dismissed before the contract is terminated unless permission 
has been obtained from the Chief of the Civil Administration Station. 

There are in addition Regulations for the Control of Persons Coming 
to or Residing in the South Seas Islands, promulgated on 1 September 
1917. Such persons must have a fixed object, and must possess af 
least 100 yen, or in the case of a party must have a leader who possesses 
sufficient financial resources and powers to lead and represent it. 
Sojourners or residents who are deemed inclined to disturb the peace 
or corrupt manners may be prohibited from remaining in the islands. 

New Guinea (Australian Mandate). The report refers to the period 
September 1914 to 30 June 1921. The European (white) and Asiatic 
population in 1921 numbered 3,397 (1,265 white, 1,885 Chinese, 160 Malays 
and Javanese, and 87 Japanese). The immigration law now in force is 
the Immigration Act 1901-1920 of the Commonwealth of Australia. 
Indenturing and the importation of Chinese labour in any shape or 
form is now prohibited (¢). 

Nauru (British Empire mandate). The reports refer to the period 
9 September 1914 to 31 December 1921. Thepopulation in 1920 numbered 
1,985 (91 Europeans, 599 Chinese, 227 South Sea Islanders, 1,068 
Nauruans). The Movements of Natives Ordinance 1921, which applies 
to natives of China, any island in the Pacific Ocean, any of the East 
Indian Islands, and Malaysia, as well as to natives of Nauru, prescribes 
that, apart from certain specified exceptions, such persons must not 
be outside their own quarters between sunset and sunrise. 

Western Samoa (New Zealand mandate). The report refers to the 
period 1 May 1920 to 31 March 1921. The population in 1921 numbered 
34,979 (32,953 natives and 2,026 white and half-caste). In addition there 
were, in August 1920, 1,321 Chinese labourers. 

A Convention has been signed by the New Zealand and Chinese 
Governments regarding the recruiting and conditions of work of 
Chinese indentured labourers. This Convention provides that the 
interests of these labourers shall be protected by a special official and 
by the presence of a Chinese Consul. The indentures are for three 
years, and no labourer can be re-indentured without his consent, The 
labourers may bring their wives at the expense of the Administration, 
but no advantage has hitherto been taken of this provision. Twe 





(*) The Mariana, Caroline, and Marshall groups of islands. 
(*) Statement by the representative of the Government of Australia to the 
Permanent Mandates Commission. 


7 
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reasons are given for this: (1) that the agent at Hong Kong could not 
guarantee that the women who desired to accompany the Chinese were 
in reality their wives, and (2) that the women insisted that they should 
be allowed to work under the same conditions and for the same wage 
as the men. 

The Immigration regulations in force are practically the same as 
for New Zealand (°). 

South West Africa (South African mandate). The Immigration 
Regulations are contained in Proclamation No. 30 of 1920. They are 
the same as for the Union of South Africa, with the addition of the 
following : no person repatriated since the occupation, and no subject 
of the late enemy powers, unless domiciled in South West Africa, may 
enter without a permit ; natives from outside South West Africa also 
require a permit to enter. 

The Permanent Mandates Commission observes, in connection with 
the C Mandates generally, that the recruiting of labourers thousands 
of miles from the place where their labour is required raises very 
serious problems, due to (1) the necessity for concluding contracts for 
long periods, (2) the fact that it leads to immigration of an exclusively 
male population. The Commission asked the Mandatory Powers to 
give fuller particulars on this question in future reports. 

Tanganyika (*) (British mandate). This is a “B” mandate, The 
report refers to the year 1921. The population in April 1921 was 4,124,438 
(2,447 Europeans, 14,991 Asiatics, 4,107,000 natives). Of the Asiatic 
population 10,209 were Indians. Permits to enter the territory were 
given to 6,278 persons. Certificates to reside permanently were applied 
for by,.and granted to, 214 Europeans and Americans, 218 Indians and 
Goans, and 272 others. 


The Swiss Unemployment Offices and the International Regulation 
of Emigration 


At the annual meeting of the Swiss Federation of Unemployment 
Offices at Baden on 14 October 1922, a discussion took place on the 
subject of “Unemployment and the Problem of Emigration ”, opened 
by a representative of the International Labour Office. The speaker 
took as the basis of his remarks the 29 resolutions which were submitted 
to the International Labour Organisation by the International Emigra- 
tion Commission (7), and he emphasised the importance of the treaties 
and conventions which have been concluded between countries of 
emigration and immigration since the war (°). 

In the course of the discussion, a number of delegafes referred to 
the danger of encouraging emigration, and particularly collective 
emigration, which had produced unsatisfactory results in the past. 
Other speakers said, on the other hand, that it was only a question 
of doing something to bring order out of the present chaotic state of 
affairs, and of providing for emigration to be directed into satisfactory 
channels. 





(°) Statement by the representative of the Government of New Zealand to 

the Permanent Mandates Commission. 

{®) Formerly German East Africa. 

(7) See lyrernationaL Lasour Orrice : Report of the International Emigration 
Commission. Geneva, 1921. 

(*) For particulars, see previous issues of the International Labour Review, 
commencing in January 1922; also INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OrFice : Emigration 
and Immigration : Leqislalion and Treaties. 1922. 
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The following resolution was then adopted, on the motion of the 
chairman : 

The General Meeting of the Swiss Federation of Unemployment Offices 
appreciates the efforts of the International Labour Organisation in connection 
with the regulation of the international labour market and the international 
protection of emigrants and asks the Federal authorities to support these 
efforts, which will be of great value in the solution of unemployment 
problems. 









Publication of the International Labour Ojfice 






The International Labour Office, which was asked by the Inter- 
national Emigration Commission to examine the problem of international 
co-ordination of legislation affecting migration problems (*), has now 
published a volume summarising the laws and treaties adopted by 
76 countries on emigration and immigration questions, classified accord- 
ing to the topics dealt with (?#*). The body of the work covers the 
principal measures in force at the beginning of 1922 ; legislation and 
treaties enacted and adopted since that date are noted in a sypplement. 
The monthly notes published in this Review will from time to time 
comment on new legislation as it appears. 











International Draft Convention on the Limitation of the Liability 
of Shipowners for Personal Injuries 











The fifth session of the Diplomatic Maritime Conference was held 
at Brussels in October 1922. Delegates of 24 States were present. The 
Conference adopted in the course of the session a draft international con- 
vention for the unification of maritime law on the compensation to be 
paid by shipowners for personal injury to passengers during the 
voyage. The convention is to apply to all passengers; it therefore 
concerns emigrants, although it does not give them special rights or 
guarantees. 

The draft convention combines the principles of Continental laws, 
which admit the limitation of liability to the value of the ship and 
its appurtenances, with those of the British Merchant Shipping Act, 
which allows the shipowner to discharge his obligations by the pay- 
ment of a fixed sum per ton of the ship's tonnage. 

In the new draft Convention the personal liability of the owner is 
maintained, but is not unlimited. In certain cases the liability of the 
owner is limited to the value of the ship, freight and appurtenances, 
and in most of these cases it is not to exceed £8 per ton of the ship’s 
tonnage. Additional compensation is, however, allowed for personal 
injury. When this occurs, the owner must also pay the sufferers or 
their representatives a sum which shall not be more than £8 per ton 
of the ship’s tonnage. The draft Convention reserves to the contracting 
States the right not to impose this additional liability on owners of 
—_ of less than 300 tons which are not used for passenger traffic. 

(®), ‘The ‘resolution ‘of the Commission dealing with this question Was as 
follows : 

The Commission request the Governing Body of the International Labour 

Office to take all measures necessary to ensure that the Technical Emigra- 

tion Section, assisted, if necessary, by a few experts, shall investigate the 

question of international co-ordination of legislation affecting emigration. 

(2°) INTERNATIONAL LaBoUR OrFice : Emigration and Immigration ; Legislation 
and Treaties. Geneva, 1922. 456 pp. 
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The draft Convention is not yet in its final form for diplomatic 
action. The delegates to the conference merely stated that they would 
unanimously recommend their respective Governments to take this 
draft as a basis for a convention. If objections on points of principle 
are raised by the Governments to the draft as it now stands, it will 
be amended accordingly (1%). 


Migration Treaty between Portugal and Brazil 


A Migration and Labour Treaty between Brazil and Portugal was 
signed at Rio de Janeiro on 27 September 1922. Under this agreement 
the privileges, guarantees and rights established by legislation relating 
to labour, the protection of the workers, social welfare, insurance, 
general and vocational education, and freedom of meeting, of associa- 
tion, and of industrial organisation, will be granted by each of the two 
countries to immigrants who are nationals of the other and to their 
families, on the same terms as to their own nationals. In addition, 
Portugese emigrants to Brazil and Brazilian emigrants to Portugal 
will enjoy all privileges which may subsequently be granted by the 
country of residence to immigrants of other nationalities. 

The Brazilian Federal Government undertakes to facilitate the con- 
clusion and application of agreements on labour and immigration which 
may be proposed between the governments of the States forming the 
Republic of Brazil on the one hand and the Portugese Government on 
the other, on condition that these agreements are previously submitted 
for its approval. 

This treaty is to come into force after its approval by the legislative 
authorities in both countries, and one month after the exchange of 
ratifications by the respective governments. Six months’ notice of 
denunciation must be given (?%). 


The Application of the Greco-Bulgarian Emigration Convention 
of 27 November 1919 


The Joint Commission instituted to supervise the application of the 
Greco-Bulgarian Emigration Convention signed at Neuilly-sur-Seine on 
27 November 1919 (35) has submitted to the Council of the League of 
Nations a short report on its work to date. The results so far are 
limited to the establishment of certain principles, but it is hoped that 
definite agreements between the Greek and Bulgarian Governments 
will shortly be concluded. The period within which Bulgarian and 
Greek subjects to whom the Convention applies may take advantage 
of its provisions has been extended to 15 October 1923, with the agree- 
ment of the governments concerned. The Commission hopes that the 
application of the Convention will make it possible for the remaining 
racial minorities to emigrate, and for former Bulgarian subjects who 
took refuge in Greece and former Greek subjects who took refuge in 
Bulgaria between 1900 and 1920 and who intend to settle permanently 
in their country of residence to recover belongings left in their country 
of origin or their equivalent value. In addition the Greek Government 
has undertaken to restore their belongings to persons formerly resident 
in Greece who have taken refuge in Bulgaria and who hope to return 
to their homes in Greece under the Treaty on Minorities in Greece. 





(?¥) Journal de la Marine Marchande, 9 November 1922. Paris. 

(**) Le Brésil, 29 October 1922. Paris. 

(18) See INTERNATIONAL LaBOuUR Office : Emigration and Immigration : Legis- 
lation and Treaties, p. 345. Geneva, 1922. 
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Statistics compiled by both governments indicate that the number 
of persons affected by these measures is probably about 60,000 Greeks 
and 150,000 or 200,000 Bulgarians (*). 








Franco-Polish Agreement on Transport of Emigrants 





The French Government has introduced a bill ratifying the com- 
mercial agreement signed on 6 February 1922 between France and 
Poland. Article 19 of this agreement lays down that the Polish 
authorities at home and abroad shall give every assistance in encourag- 
ing the transport of Polish emigrants on vessels flying the French flag. 
A further article lays down that vessels flying the French flag, as well 
as their crews and passengers, shall be treated on a basis of complete 
equality with vessels flying the Polish flag, their crews and passengers, 
as regards port dues and regulations, and in general all other formalities 
or regulations which may concern commercial vessels, their crews 
and passengers. Further, the French and Polish Governments 
respectively shall accord to vessels flying the Polish and French flags 
respectively engaged on coasting voyages the most favoured nation 
treatment (35). 
















Ratification of the Italo-Polish Commercial Treaty 













The Italian and Polish Governments have ratified the Com- 
mercial Treaty concluded at Genoa on 12 May 1922 (1*). The Treaty 
has just come into force in Italy under the Legislative Decree of 16 
August 1922, No. 1172 (27). 










Scheme jor Danish Emigration to Madagascar 








The French Government, according to statements in the Danish 
press, has communicated to the Danish Minister of Foreign Affairs a 
scheme for settlement on a large scale in Madagascar. A large area 
of arable and forest land would be placed at the disposal of Danish 
emigrants ; they would be permitted to bring their own teachers and 
their own ministers of religion. Some well-known members of the 
medical profession in Denmark have offered to accompany the emigrants 
and to stay with them for some time (#8). 

Public opinion in Denmark is not at present unanimous as to the 
advantages of the scheme. There is a certain amount of opposition on 
account of the bad climate and high disease rate of Madagascar (?*). 












Spanish Record of the Work of the International 
Emigration Commission 






The Count of Montornés, Spanish employers’ delegate to the Inter- 
national Emigration Commission (2°), has published a work in Spanish 













(34) League of Nations Document C. 648 (1), M. 434. 1922. 1—31 Oct. 1922. 
(5) Journal Officiel, No. 4568, Paris, and Journal de la Marine Marchande, 
2 Nov. 1922, Paris. 

(28) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 2, Aug. 1922, p. 244. 

(*") Gazetta ufficiale, 29 Aug. 1922. Rome. Bollettino della Emigrazione, 
Aug. 1922. Rome. 

(2*) Dagens Nyheter, 13 Nov. 1922. Copenhagen. 

(**) Social Demokraten, 14 and 15 Nov. 1922. Copenhagen. 
(7°) Cf. International Labour ‘Review, Vol. IV, No. 3, Dec. 1921, p. 538. 
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under the title Resumen de las deliberaciones y acuerdos de la Con- 
jerencia celebrada en Ginebra durante el mes de Agosto de 1924 (?*), 
giving a detailed account of the work of the International Emigration 
Cemmission. Count de Montornés expresses the hope that the Spanish 
Government will translate into Spanish and issue the various reports 
made by the International Labour Office on that occasion. He also 
hopes that emigration problems will be systematically studied in Spain, 
so that the International Labour Office may have at its disposal the 
most complete information available on such aspects of these problems 
as are of particular interest to Spain. 


MIGRATION MOVEMENTS 


British Empire 
New Zealand 


According to the annual report of the Department of Immigration 
7,005 assisted immigrants arrived in New Zealand from the United 
Kingdom in the year ending 31 March 1922 (?*) (in 1920-1921 the correspond- 
ing number was 10,107 out of the general total of 14,444). Of this total 
3,153 (745 men, 1,652 women, 756 children) had been nominated 
individually by relatives or friends and had received assistance towards 
their passages from the government authorities, while 3,852 (1,431 men, 


1,092 women, and 1,329 children) had come out under the Imperial 
Oversea Settlement Scheme. This Scheme makes provision for free 
passages to British ex-Service men and women, many of whom had 
also been nominated by relatives or friends ; where this was not the 
case, they were proceeding to assured accommodation and employ- 
ment. The report states that the working of the Scheme during the 
period in question was, in fact, confined to the bringing out of these classes 
of applicants, on account of the commercial, industrial, and financial 
outlook in the Dominion, and that by this means the number had been 
kept well within the limit which could be comfortably absorbed. 

The nominator has to sign a guarantee that both accommodation 
and employment will be available for the nominees on their arrival in 
the Dominion. The report states that the nominators have carried out 
their obligations in fully 99 per cent. of the cases dealt with and that 
“with few exceptions the new arrivals have settled down to their new 
surroundings, and are a valuable asset to the Dominion ”. 

No information is given in the report regarding the occupation of 
the immigrants, but the Minister of Immigration, speaking in the 
House of Representatives on 1 August 1922, gave the following 
particulars. Reference was made to the speech in the Review for 
December (?%). 





(21) Tipografia Moderna, A. C. de Miguel Gimeno, Avallanas, 11, Valencia. 
Also published officially by the Superior Council of Emigration. 

(22) New ZeaLanD, DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION : Annual Report for the year 
ending 341 March 1922. Wellington, 1922. For the statistics of the previous 
year see International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 3, March 1922, p. 498. 

(75) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VI, Nc. 6, Dec. 1922, p. 979. 
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Number of 





Occupation 














immigrants 
Domestic servants 1,056 
Agricultural workers 566 
Miners 189 
Various skilled trades 1,681 
Dependents 3.513 
Total 7,005 








South African Immigration and Emigration in 1922 


In reply to the questionnaire relating to statistical information sext 
to Governments in preparation for the International Labour Conference 
in 1922, the Director of Census of the Union of South Africa has sent 
the International Labour Office statistics of migration in South Africa, 
in which the suggestions of the questionnaire have been followed as 
closely as possible. 


STATISTICS OF EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION FOR SOUTH AFRICA IN 1922 













New arrivals (‘) Permanent departures (‘) 





Category 


Men Women Men Women 





















Conjugal condition 


Single 2,547 2,058 2,339 1,585 
: Married 1,548 1,416 1,713 1,639 
Widowed 78 226 89 213 
Divorced 18 5 5 2 















Age group 






Under 15 years 688 627 568 542 
15 to 55 years 3,210 2,798 3,097 2,468 
Over 55 years 288 280 481 









Occupation 


Agricultural 318 10 - 226 5 
Industrial 

skilled 893 105 1,084 48 

unskilled 4 1 lz gl 
Commercial 628 179 693 87 
Others 819 5d2 633 379 
No occupation and 

unspecified 1,524 2,818 1,548 2,869 























Total 











General total 7,535 








7,891 















; (‘) The expressions “ new arrivals” and “ permanent departures” are based on the 
' results of an enquiry which is made of all persons leaving the Union as to whether they 
' are leaving permensetiy or temporarily, and of all entrants as to whether they have 
{ been previously domiciled in the Union. 








, The new figures, which cover the first seven months of 1922, do 
' not apply to emigrants and immigrants in the ordinary sense, but 
only to new arrivals in the Dominion and permanent departures from 
it. Only Europeans are included in the tables given in the present texf. 
The tables call for special notice here as a first step towards the 
international co-ordination of statistics. 
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It is stated that information on the migration of families cannot 
be given at present, but steps are being taken to ensure the collection 
of such data in future. 


Immigration into Germany (?*) 


Statistics have been published by the German Central Office for 
Workers (Deutsche Arbeiterzentrale) (5) for the year 1921. They show 
the number of registration cards issued in Germany to immigrant 


workers. 





Country of origin 


Agriculture 


Industry 





Poland 

Russia 

Ukraine 

Baltic States 
Czechoslovakia 

Austria 

Hungar 

Switzerland 

Ital 

Netherlands and Belgium 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway 
France and Luxemburg 


113,172 
3,891 
7,628 
3,735 

12,568 
649 
160 

1,495 
91 
3,385 
63 


81 


27,233 
2,273 


Other States 495 
Total 147,413 





146,490 




















The immigrants from each country are classified according to 


nationality. 
Swiss Unemployed seeking Work Abroad (?*) 


Regular statistics are now published in the Marché Suisse du Tra- 
vail showing the number of unemployed persons who apply to the 
employment exchanges with a view to obtaining work abroad, either 
in European countries or overseas, and who are still unemployed at 
the end of the month. They are classified according to occupation, civil 
status (single, married), and according to their willingness to go overseas 
or their desire to remain in Europe. 

On 31 October 1922 there were 784 applicants for work abroad, 
whose applications had not been satisfied. Of these 593 were single 
and 191 were married; the total number willing to go overseas 
was 263. 





(74) DEUTSCHE ARBEITERZENTRALE : Nachweisung tiber die\ vom 1. Januar bis 
34. Dezember erfolgten Legitimierungen. 

(25) For the methods of compiling these statistics, and for the corresponding 
Statistics for previous years, see International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 2, 
Feb. 1922, p. 312. See also INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Methods of Compiling 
Emigration and Immigration Statistics, p. 17. Geneva, 1922. As stated in the 
Review for February 1922, official records of the number of seasonal immigrant 
workers entering Germany are not made at the frontier ; the only returns are 
those obtained from the issue of registration cards, but as the holding of a 
card is not compulsory in all States, these returns cannot be considered 
complete. 

(7®) Marché Suisse du Travail, 15 Nov. 1922. Berne. 
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Immigration into Paraguay (?") 





The number of immigrants entering Paraguay during recent years 
is given as follows, the total population of Paraguay being said to 
mumber about 700,000 persons : 



































Number of Number of 


, Year emigrants Year emigrants 
1917 826 1920 820 
1918 270 1921 557 


1919 349 





GOVERNMENT POLICY AND LEGISLATION 


British Empire 


The Position of Indians Abroad 


The Viceroy of India, in his opening address to the Indian Legislature 
at Simla on 5 September 1922, referred to various matters concerning 
emigration and the position of Indians abroad. 

With regard to genera] emigration policy, there is now a Standing 
Committee at Simla advising the Government of India on all emigration 
matters of major importance. Under the terms of the Emigration Act 
of 1922 (2) the emigration of unskilled labour is at the present moment 
illegal except to Ceylon, the Straits Settlements and the Federated 
Malay States. Deputations from Ceylon and Malaya have been discuss- 
ing with the Indian Government the details of proposals which, on the 
advice of the Standing Committee, that Government had placed before 
the respective colonial administrations. The Government of the Straits 
Settlements are embodying in their local legislation the provisions for 
which the Indian Government has asked. 

The Indian Government has been in correspondence with the 
Government of the Union of South Africa regarding the position of 
Indians in that Dominion. No agreement has yet been arrived at, but 
the action of the Union Government in suspending the operation of 
two Ordinances in Natal is taken as proof of a desire that most careful 
< and impartial enquiries should be made before any step is taken which 
* is likely to affect the position of Indians in any part of the Union (?*). 

The Indian Government has also made investigations into the question 
of repatriation from South Africa. No case has been brought to their 
notice in which repatriation has been other than entirely voluntary. 

The condition of the sugar industry in Fiji gives cause for apprehen- 
sion that Indians in that colony may no longer be able to earn a living 
wage, and the Government of India is engaged in arranging, at the 
cost of the Colony, more facilities for repatriation of all Indians who 
desire to return (°°). 





(?") El Emigrante Espanol, 20 Oct. 1922. Madrid. 
(28) A detailed description of the Act is given in International Labour Review, 
Vol. VI, No. 2, Aug. 1922, pp. 256-258. 
(?*) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 4, Oct. 1922, p. 612. 
(°°) Indian Review, Sept. 1922. Madras. 
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Bill to set up an Immigration Ojfice in France 


The Ministers of Foreign Affairs and Finance have laid before the 
French Chamber a Bill for the formation of a National Immigration 
Office. The Bill has been referred to the Foreign Affairs Committee (5+). 

The functions of the Immigration Office, as given in Article 2 of the 
Bill, include the introduction of foreign or colonial labour within the 
limits and on conditions approved by the competent ministers, and the 
determination of the conditions on which this labour may settle in 
France ; the administration of the frontier immigration bureaux ; local 
supervision of the recruiting of immigrants ; inspection of the provision 
made for receiving and lodging workers brought in by industrial or 
agricultural organisations, and their subsequent repatriation when 
necessary ; supervision of the application of the special provisions in 
labour treaties and conventions and in employment contracts of foreign 
workers. In addition the National Immigration Office would give 
advice on all genera] questions, and in particular on proposed inter- 
national treaties, relating to immigration. 

The Bill proposes that the Office should be attached to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs with financial autonomy. Article 3 states that the 
funds of the Office would include (1) subsidies from the State, depart- 
ments and communes, (2) repayments by employers of expenses 
incurred by the State in bringing in foreign workers, (8) gifts, legacies, 
donations, and contributions of every kind and from any source ; 
(4) any other sums assigned to it by legislation. 

The Preamble states that the intention of the Government is that the 
formation of the Office shall not impose any new charge on the Treasury. 
In the first year the Office would receive the grants hitherto made by 
the State to the competent services in various Ministries, up to a total 
of 24 million francs. In subsequent years this grant could be gradually 
reduced until repayments by the employers formed the whole of the 
receipts (32). ; 


The Emigration of Fishermen from the Netherlands 


On account of the present crisis in the Netherlands fishing industry, 
the semi-official Dutch Emigration Association has opened an enquiry 
on the vossibility of finding work for Dutch fishermen in oversea 
countries. 

In the Dut.. tndies the Directorate of Industry at Buitenzorg has 
taken steps towara- employing Dutch fishermen in sea fishing, most 
of which is at present done by natives, In order to raise the standard 
in the fisheries a fully equipped Dutch fishing boat left recently for 
the Dutch Indies. ; 

" It appears from the enquiry that in the Argentine, Uruguay, and 
South Africa the industry is, mainly carried on by Italian fishermen 
and that Dutch competition with them would be very difficult. 

On the west coast of Canada and the Uniteu States, the presence of 
the Japanese is an obstacle to European competition. Conditions would, 
however, be more favourable on the east coast of Canada and a special 
enquiry is in progress there. 








(32) Journal officiel, p. 2605, 13 Oct. 1922. Paris. 
(82) Journal officiel, No. 4869. Chambers of Deputies : Appendix to Report 
cf the Sitting of 12 Oct. 1922. Paris. 
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Some Dutch fishermen might be employed in Australia and New 
Zealand, but the number would not be large (5%). 


Passports jor Italian Emigrants 


The Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs has decided to abolish the 
system of compulsory visas on the passports of emigrants not of Italian 
nationality, proceeding to the United States or coming from Central 
Europe, and embarking at an Italian port, provided that such foreign 
emigrants are embarking on an Italian vessel licensed for the transport 
of emigrants or that they can produce, for the satisfaction of the Italian 
consular authorities abroad, a document from a navigation company 
stating that a passage is reserved for them. Similar provisions have 
been laid down on behalf of national and foreign emigrants returning 
from America and disembarking at an Italian port, provided that they 
have made the voyage on a licensed Italian vessel or one provided with 
a consular permit. 

Passengers must, however, be provided with passports as proof of 


identity, and passports must be presented on entering or leaving 
Italy (5*). 


Polish Emigration Attachés 


In 1919, 1920, and 1921 the Polish Government appointed at its Lega- 
tions and Consulates in New York, Paris, Berlin, and Montreal Emigra- 
tion Attachés whose functions are to protect the interests of Polish 
nationals abroad. At Antwerp and at Vienna, these functions are 
fulfilled by representatives of the Polish Emigration Office: at 
Danzig a Commissary from the Office is attached to the Polish Com- 
missariat General. 

In the beginning of 1922, a change was made in the functions of the 
Emigration Attachés. In future, they are to undertake the general 
direction of emigration policy and the general supervision of questions 
arising out of emigration and repatriation; the practical side of the 
work, more especially the relief of emigrants, is to be in the hands of 
the Consulates (5). 


Russian Immigration 


The Russian Soviet Government, according to the Foreign Language 
Information Service of New York, is encouraging the repatriation from 
the United States of Russian workers who are prepared to settle on 
farms or work at trades and are able to introduce modern American 
methods. Agricultural workers’ co-operative societies (artels) organised 
in the United States have been offered up to 8,000,000 acres of fertile 
wheat land in Central and Southern Russia and in the Caucasus. They 
are expected to take with them agricultural implements, machinery, 
and food-stuffs, which are admitted free of duty. Each member of 
the society is asked to participate in financing the scheme, the average 
investment being about six hundred dollars. The Russian Government 
desires to secure 15,000 immigrants from the United States in this 
way. 











(3) Tydschrift van den Nederlandsche Werkloosheidsraad, Oct. 1922, p. 238. 

(34) JL Mondo, 16 Nov. 1922. Rome. 

(%*) L’Emigration polonaise, son importance et son organisation. A pamphlet 
published by the Polish Government in preparation for the Fourth Session of 
the International Labour Conference. Warsaw, 1922. 
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During the year ending June 1922 ten American societies settled in 
Russia. They consisted of 350 immigrants possessing tools, machinery, 
and capital to the value of 344,000 dollars. Of these ten societies two 
consisted of builders, four of agriculturalists, one of miners, two of 
mechanics, and one of shoemakers. In the following three months, 
five more societies (four of agriculturalists, one of tailors), consisting 
of 137 immigrants with 119,000 dollars’ worth of property and capital, 
arrived (3°), 


United States 


Japanese Claim to Naturalisation 


Two important cases affecting the rights of Japanese subjects with 
regard to naturalisation in the United States were decided during the 
October Term in the Supreme Court. The two cases, originally different, 
were considered simultaneously in the Supreme Court. 

The practice in the past has not been uniform, as cases were cited 
in which naturalisation has been granted to Japanese subjects, and 
others in which it has been refused. The argument turned largely on 
whether Section 2169 of the Revised Statutes under Title XXX (Natu- 
ralisation of Aliens) is still in force and what meaning is to be attached 
to it: 

The provisions of this title shall apply to aliens being free white persons 

and to aliens of African nativity and to persons of African descent (37). 


The case for the Japanese was that “white” has generally been 
used in the Federal and in the State courts, in the publications of the 
United States and in its classification of its inhabitants, to include all 
persons not otherwise classified. 

The decision of the Supreme Court delivered by Judge Sutherland is 
that Japanese are not of the Caucasian race and are therefore not 
entitled to obtain American citizenship by naturalisation (5°). 


Naturalisation of Alien Women 


The so-called Cable Bill (**) became law on 22 September 1922. It 
provides that a woman shall not lose United States citizenship by 
marrying an alien resident in the United States, unless the alien is 
ineligible to citizenship. A woman alien shall not be automatically 
naturalised by marrying a citizen of the United States. In order to 
become naturalized, she must comply with all requirements of the 
naturalisation laws, except that no declaration of intention is required 
and that the period of residence in her case is shortened from five years 
to one year (#°). 

The object of the promoters of the new Act is apparently to prevent 





(6) Foreign LancuaGE InroRMaTION SERVICE: The Bulletin, Sept. 1922, New 
York ; and Economicheskaia Zhizn, 8-13 Oct. 1922. Moscow. 

(37) In the Supreme Court of the United States : Takao Ozawa v. The United 
States: Brief of the United States. Takao Ozawa against the United States, 
‘Takuji Yamashita and Charles Hio Kono against J. Grant Hinkle, as Secretary 
of State of the State of Washington: Reply Brief for Petitioners. An inter- 
esting feature of the former case was that Mr. Ozawa claimed to be a descendant 
of the Ainos, a white tribe. 

(38) New York Times, 15 Nov. 1922. 

(3*) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 4, Oct. 1922, p. 611. 

(4°) An Act relative to the Naturalisation and Citizenship of Married Women 
(H. R. 12022). 
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illiterate and unintelligent women from exercising the franchise (*’). 
An article by one of the editors of the Immigrant, the organ of the 
Department of Immigrant Aid (Council of Jewish Women), points out 
certain disadvantages under which immigrant women will labour in 
future in consequence of the passing of this Act. The foreign-born 
wife of a naturalized citizen, coming to join her husband, will in future 
be regarded as an alien, and will therefore be counted in the quota of 
her country of origin. It will be possible for a wife to be deported 
during the first five years of her residence in the country, while the 
husband remains behind, and it is probable that in a European country 
she will not be regarded as a citizen of that country. Moreover, there 
are many State laws which affect the rights of aliens to hold property, 
or of an alien woman to receive pensions on the death of her husband. 

As an example of such difficulties, the following case may be noted. 
A Roumanian woman, who served during the war as a red cross nurse, 
arrived in New York in order to marry a naturalised American 
(formerly a Roumanian citizen) in Ohio. She travelled second class, 
but she was rejected at Ellis Island on the ground of illiteracy, and 
sent back to Europe. The pair were subsequently married in England, 
but that does not relieve the wife from the liability to rejection on 
applying for admission to the United States (**). 

















Rights of Aliens’ Dependents under Workmen's 
Compensation Legislation (**) 









In the United States there are workmen's compensation laws in 
all States with the exception of Arkansas, Florida, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Mississippi, The Missouri Act is suspended pending 
a referendum, which was to take place in November 1922. 

In cases of injury no distinction is made in any state between citizens 
and aliens. In the case of fatal accidents no distinction is made as 
respects compensation between national and alien dependents, it residing 
in the United States. 

With regard to dependents resident outside the United States, the 
situation may be summarised as follows. In 17 States resident and 
non-resident beneficiaries are on a footing of equality. In certain 
States compensation is paid only to dependents resident in the United 
States at the time of the accident (Alabama, South Dakota, New Mexico, 
New Hampshire). In one State (Montana) treaty rights are reserved, 
but in the event of compensation being provided by treafy not more 
than 50 per cent. shall be paid. In other States there are provisions 
limiting the amount payable to a certain proportion of that paid to 
residents. This is generally one-half, but it is one-third in Colorado, 
two-thirds in Pennsylvania, 60 per cent. in Nevada, and 75 per cent. 
in Maryland. 























{*1) The Immigrant suggests that this might have been attained by making 
the right to vote dependent on a literacy test. 

(**) Daily Telegraph, 22 Nov. 1922. London. 

(43) It may be recalled that the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Oftice has decided that the Office shall study the questions of (1) equality of 
treatment of foreign and national workers, and (2) the proportion of the cost 
of relief granted to immigrants by the country of immigration. Cf. Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 4, Oct. 1922, p. 592. 
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Another form of discrimination is to confine the payment of com- 
pensation in the case of aliens to certain degrees of relationship only. 
The particular relatives included or excluded vary from State to State. 
In certain cases only a widow and dependent children are included. 

Payment may generally be made to the consular representative of 
the country of which the beneficiaries are citizens, and his receipt is 
accepted as full discharge of all sums due. 

In some States, dependents resident in Canada are entitled to the 
Same compensation as those resident in the United States (**). 


Mexican Immigration and Emigration Policy 


Immigration 


The president of the Mexican Republic has approved a Circular 
addressed by the Ministry of the Interior to Mexican agents abroad, 
which aims at restricting immigration into Mexico in order to lessen 
the competition from which Mexican workers suffer in their own 
country. The Circular stipulates that foreign workers arriving in 
Mexico must have paid their own passage and be in possession of 
at least 50 pesos, failing which they will be excluded as “indigent 
workers”. A special agreement between the Mexican Government and 
the Chinese Republic provides that in the case of Chinese the sum 
must not be less than 1,000 pesos. 

This measure is especially aimed at workers of the Central American 
countries who cross the Mexican frontier on foot and clog the labour 
market in the Southern Mexican States. The Ministry of Agriculture 
and Public Works has full power to exempt from these conditions 
persons who wish to come and settle on the land in Mexico. The 
Mexican consular authorities abroad have received instructions that 
foreign workers will be excluded unless they can satisfy the Mexican 
authorities that they have means of support, or that they hold a labour 
contract. In the latter case the consular authorities must send the 
labour contracts to the Mexican Government for previous examination 
‘with a statement of their opinion. 

The Under-Secretary for Agriculture and Public Works took 
advantage of the issue of this Circular to call attention to the fact tha’ 
the assignment of land to persons coming to settle in the country can 
only be made by the Mexican Government. He added that 143 Mennonite 
families who had just arrived in the country had been sent to a district 
in the neighbourhood of Chihuahua where a Mennonite settlement is 
already in existence (45). 


Emigration 

With regard to the emigration of Mexican, workers, the Under- 
Secretary for the Interior has stated in an interview that the Govern- 
ment’s recent measures for the regulation of recruiting agents have 
not as yet had satisfactory results (4*). These measures stipulate that 


(#4) Foreicn Lancuace InronmaTion Service: The Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 7, 
‘Oct. 1922. New York. 

(45) Excelsior, 16 Oct. 1922. Mexico. See also International Labour Review, 
‘Vol. VI, No. 4, Oct. 1922, p. 603 ; and Vol. VI. No. 2 Aug. 1922, pp. 248-249. 

(#8) See International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 6, Dec. 1922, p. 985. 
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recruiting agents must deposit a sum of money as security for the 
repatriation, if necessary, of the worker to the place where he was 
engaged, that they must guarantee the worker the same treatment 
as natives of the country of destination, see that his children are 
admitted to local schools, and so on. The recruiting agents, however, 
are resident in the United States; they are, therefore, not under 
Mexican law and they take advantage of the fact that United States’ 
law prohibits the entry of contract labourers in order to avoid keeping 
their promises to Mexican emigrants. At the same time, since the 
right to leave the country is guaranteed by the Mexican Constitution, 
it is impossible to prevent Mexican citizens from emigrating. The 
Mexican Government is therefore trying to protect its nationals who 
wish to emigrate by warning them by posters and pamphlets of the 
difficulties they will meet with abroad and in particular of the con- 
ditions of admission to the United States and of the penalties for 
violations of the United States’ immigration laws. It appears that 
the publicity given to these facts has already led to a certain reduction 
in the flow of Mexican emigration to the United States. The Under- 
Secretary added that the Mexican consuls in the United States are 4 
collaborating with the Blue Cross Society (Cruz azul), which aims at qf 
improving the conditions of Mexicans by finding work for them, and, 
when necessary, arranging for their maintenance and repatriation (*’). 


Colombian Immigration Bill 














Messrs. Iglesias, Samper Sordo and Camacho, members of the 
Colombian Senate, have presented to that body an Immigration Bill 
for regulating the selection, transport, and establishment of immigrants. 

Under the terms of this Bill, settlers entering the country would 
be entitled to a maximum of 25 hectares of land to clear. The | 
promoters of the Bill state that it will fill up a gap in Colombian 
immigration legislation, existing Acts having been drawn up with a : 
view to restriction rather than with any constructive object. The 
present Bill is to a large extent based on the corresponding Argentine 
legislation. Its purpose is to encourage the immigration of desirable 
settlers with a view to the development of the country and the con- 
solidation of the national future (¢*). 


The New Paraguayan Immigration Act 












Paraguay has just passed a new Immigration Act which supersedes 
the provisions of the Act of 6 October 1903 in so far as these are not 
specifically retained. 

The Act defines as immigrants persons who arrive in the country 
for the first time with the intention of settling in it. 

In order to be admitted, immigrants must show that they are of 
good character and are capable of working in agriculture, industry, or 
a profession. For this purpose they must produce certificates signed 
by the competent authorities and with the visa of the Paraguayan 
consul. Immigrants who satisfy these conditions enjoy the various 
rights and privileges established by the Settlement Acts and by treaties. 


(*7) Excelsior, 4 Oct. 1922, Mexico. 
(**) El Diario Nacional, 5 Sept. 1922. Bogota. 
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Except where otherwise provided in the treaties the following may 
not be admitted as immigrants : 


(1) Invalids and persons suffering from leprosy, trachoma, 
tuberculosis or any other contagious or organic disease which prevents. 
them from earning a living. 

(2) Cripples of every kind, the blind, the dumb, the insane, and 
persons suffering from physical defects which impair their capacity to. 
work. 

(8) Beggars, prisoners, criminals, or persons against whom legal 
proceedings are pending. 

(4) Persons suffering from alcoholism. 

(5) African negroes and gypsies. 

(6) Persons over 60, except at the request of a person who is already 
admitted or admissible. 

(7) Women over 40 travelling alone without help from their husband, 
brother, son or grandson. 

(8) Persons who advocate the transformation of society by violence: 
(an ordinary strike does not come under this heading) or the destruc- 
tion of property, persons who have been deported from other countries,. 
and prostitutes. 


The captain, shipping agents and shipowners are liable to a fine 
of 50 gold pesos for every immigrant brought in contravention of the 
Act, without prejudice to their obligation to return these immigrants to 
their place or origin. The introduction of immigrants by land is subject 
to the same penalties. Every ship with immigrants on board is. 


inspected on arrival. 

Admissible immigrants arriving in the country to settle permanently 
who have a minimum capital of 100 gold pesos per male adult, and 
who prove that they are capable of doing industrial or agricultural 
work, will have the following privileges : 


(1) Free second-class ticket by train or boat from Buenos Ayres. 

(2) Disembarkation at Asuncion of the immigrants and their luggage. 

(3) Board and lodging for a week in the immigrants’ hostel at the 
expense of the Government. 

(4) Transport at State expense to the point where they wish to 
settle. 

(5) Free importation of personal property, furniture and household 
goods, machinery and tools for their art or craft, and live stock. 

(6) Occupation of 20 hectares of land per family for agriculture or 
other useful industries. 

(7) Mifors shall be entitled to a proportionately smaller allotment. 
When an allotment has been completely developed, a family will be 
able to have a second allotment. The payment for these allotments 
will be facilitated in various ways. 


If the immigrant leaves the country he will have to repay the 
Government the cost of his passage, disembarkation and upkeep which 
had been paid for him. 

An undesirable immigrant can be deported at any time, even if he 
has been naturalised. The Government reserves the right of suspension 
or temporary limitation of these privileges on giving two months 
previous notice to the consulates. 

An immigrant who leaves the State for more than two years loses 
the right to the land granted to him by the State. In other respects 
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nationals and immigrants are placed on the same footing with regard 
to settlement. 

The expenses of the immigration service will be covered by the 
ordinary budget (#*). 


Japanese Emigration Policy 


The Japanese Government has decided to enquire into emigration 
as a possible remedy for unemployment. Representatives of the 
Ministries interested were summoned to meet on 21 April 1922 at the 
Ministry of the Interior in Tokio. The meeting took the view thal 
Japanese emigration to South America ought to be encouraged by the 
Government. No definite plans have yet been formulated but an 
important appropriation will probably be entered on next year’s budge! 
for this purpose (5°). 


Recruiting jor the South African Mines 


The Government of the Union of South Africa has restricted the 
importation of natives from Portuguese East Africa to 350 a week, in 
order that a larger number of South African natives may be employed 
in the mines. Commercial interests on the Rand, and also the mine- 
owners, are opposing the measure (5). 


WELFARE AND PROTECTION WORK 


Juvenile Emigration 
Canada 


The Ontario Government has laid before the British Government a 
scheme by which small groups of boys, under a scoutmaster, could go 
to Canada. The scheme was described in a speech delivered by Col. 
Amery, Chairman of the Oversea Settlement Committee of the British 
Government, to the International Conference on the Reaffirmation of 
the World’s Moral Ideal. The boys would have a centre of their own 
in the province, and thus always have a home to go to while serving 
their apprenticeship with local farmers. Col. Amery suggested that 
a similar proposal concerning girl guides should also be considered (5). 


Col. Obed Smith has recently given some particulars regarding 
the treatment accorded to juvenile emigrants in England before they 
emigrate. It is usual for such emigrants to be taken from an institu- 
tion such as Dr. Barnardo's Homes, where they are placed in cottage 
groups, each cottage being in charge of a “mother”. The cottages are 
placed in pleasant surroundings, with convenient playgrounds and 
schools. When it is desired to send a party of these children to Canada, 
a representative of the Dominion inspects the intending immigrants 
to ascertain whether any of them are unsuitable. The children are 





(**) El Emigrante Espafol, 20 Oct. 1922. Madrid. 

(°°) Osaka Mainichi, 3 Aug. 1922. Osaka. 

(**) South Africa, 10 November 1922. London. 

(53) The Times, 19 Oct. 1922. London. Col. Amery has since resigned the 
chairmanship of the Oversea Settlement Committee, owing to the pressure of 
other duties. 

8 
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then examined by the medical adviser of the Canadian immigration 
department and by a Board of Trade physician. At the port of embarka- 
tion there is a final examination by the ship’s surgeon (5%). 


New South Wales 

A further extension of the juvenile emigration movement may be 
noted in an agreement which has been concluded by the Boy Scout 
Organisations in Great Britain and New South Wales. This agreement 
provides that, in the first instance, 100 boy scouts between the ages 
of 15 and 18 will be recruited in Great Britain and approved by the 
Australian immigration authorities in London. On arrival in New 
South Wales they will be placed on farms for training purposes. They 
will receive a weekly allowance in addition to board and lodging. 

It is intended to keep boys in one district, so that the local scout- 
masters may be able to look after their interests and give them advice. 

The boys will at present have to pay £24 towards the fare to 
Australia, but the Boy Scout authorities hope to devise a scheme under 
which all the passage money will be advanced (5*). 


France 


The Committee for Agricultural Labour in France held a meeting 
at Paris on 19 September 1922 and considered suggestions for the 
employment in French agricultural enterprises of a considerable 
number of young persons of Polish or Russian nationality who have 
been orphaned and have become destitute in consequence of the war 
or the revolution. The Polish authorities have stated that they would 
raise no objection to such a scheme. A sub-committee was appointed 
and commissioned to investigate and report on the question. It is to 
obtain the necessary information from competent authorities on the 
financial and legal questions which will arise. The chief point which 
will have to be enquired into will be the legal position of such young 
persons on entering France and the kind of protection which can be 
given (55), 


An International Office for Foreign Labour in France 


An international conference of federations of workers in the building 
trades, held at Vienna from 2 to 5 October 1922, decided to call together 
representatives of the French Federation and of the central federations 
of building workers in Belgium, Germany, Italy, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Great Britain, the Netherlands, and Luxemburg. 

This meeting of representatives, which took place in Paris on 20 
November 1922, unanimously adopted a resolution in favour of an 
international office for foreign labour in France. The aim of this 
office will be to recruit on a trade union basis the whole of the foreign 
labour required in France, and to take such steps as may be considered 
advisable to see that this foreign labour enjoys the maximum of 
guarantees and safety possible on questions of wages, industrial 
accidents, sanitary conditions, etc. The Office will confer with workers’ 
organisations and will be under the supervision of the International 
Federation of Building Workers. Its address will be at Paris in the 





(®3) The Montreal Gazette, 9 Oct. 1922 : interview with Col. J. Obed Smith, 
Dominion Superintendent of Immigration in London. 

(**) Daily Telegraph, 14 Sept. 1922. Sydney. 

(°°) La Main-d’ceuvre agricole, Oct. 1922. Paris. 
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office of the French Federation of Building Workers. There will be 
a general council which will meet at least once in every three months 
and on which workers’ organisations in the countries of emigration 
will have representation ; and also a permanent executive Committee 
composed of members belonging to the French central trade union 
organisations (5°). 


An Enquiry into Italian Emigration Policy 


The Catholic Welfare Association for helping Italian emigrants, 
known as Opera Bonomelli, in view of the difficulties under which 
Italian emigration is now proceeding and of the discussions which 
are taking place on the subject, is enquiring into the policy which 
ought preferably to be adopted by the Italian Government. The problem 
under consideration is whether the Government should encourage 
emigration, check it, or merely try to regulate it, and whether the 
basis of their policy should be absolute and complete liberty of emigra- 
tion, or partial liberty with emigration regulated and directed into 
specific channels, or the advantageous development of emigration under 
State control. 

The points to be investigated will be the necessity or otherwise of 
the amendment of existing legislation and regulations and the adoption 
of an active policy of settlement abroad, especially by the establishment 
of banks and a more intensive use of Italian capital, the advisability 
of organising emigration among the intellectual classes, and of 
encouraging the work of welfare associations with a view to keeping 
up among emigrants a feeling for the home country, the family and 
home faiths. 

A questionnaire covering these points has been sent to members 
of Parliament, a number of large societies and national institutions, 
and to the teaching profession (5’). 


The Italian Federation of Building Workers and Emigration 


According to the Secretary-General of the Italian Federation of 
Building Workers, who referred in an interview to the work of the 
Federation's Emigration Bureau (5%), the Federation has persuaded 
various local organisations in France to set up offices for the assistance 
of emigrants. It has also founded distributive co-operative societies 
where the Italian workers can do their shopping. The Italian Co- 
operative Federation for Public Works in Foreign Countries (5*) hopes 
to obtain large contracts in France for work which it will then divide 
up among the Italian co-operative unions. The Federation has already 
handed over work of this kind to the Carnic Union and it is hoped 
that in this way most of the Italian co-operative unions will be provided 
with work for several years. 

The Secretary-General of the Federation also said that in spite of 
the campaign which is being carried on in Italy for the removal of 
all restrictions on emigration, control of emigration will continue to 
be indispensable if Italian workers abroad are to be ensured suitable 





(°*) Le Peuple, 22 Nov. 1922. Paris. 
(°7) Information communicated to the International Labour Office. 
(5*) See International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 4, April 1922, p. 646, and 
Vol. V, No. 3, March 1922, pp. 505-506. 
(°*) See International Labour Review, Vol. V1, No. 5, Nov. 1922, p. 792. 
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working conditions. He also declared himself in favour of reforms 
tending to decentralise this control, to simplify formalities, and 
reduce the expenses imposed on Italian emigrants. He stated that in 
his opinion the workers’ organisations concerned should be consulted 
whenever requests from abroad for labour have to be met, as these 
organisations are in a position to know what parts of Italy are suffer- 
ing most heavily from unemployment, and where the workers are who 
are most suited for the work in question (°°). 


Attitude of Canadian Transportation Companies 


Representatives of the Canadian Pacific Railway, the Canadian 
National Railways, the Canadian Pacific Steamships, the Cunard Line, 
the White Star Dominion Line, and the Anchor-Donaldson Line, had a 
conference with the Canadian Minister of the Interior on 11 October. 
They laid the following proposals before the Government. 

There should be a separate Minister of Immigration and Colonisation, 
advantage should be taken of the provisions of the British Empire 
Settlement Act (*), the entry of desirable colonists should not be 
prohibited merely on the ground that they do not travel by continuous 
passage from their country of origin to Canada, consideration should 
be given to the proposals made in certain European countries to give 
financial aid to their nationals who desire to emigrate, the system of 
examination of intending immigrants in Europe should be given up, 
and examination at Canadian ports should be reverted to. The opinion 
was expressed that desirable immigrants could be secured from Holland, 
Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Roumania, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Italy (®). 


Views on the Three Per Cent. Act 


Employers’ organisations in the United States continue to urge a 
relaxation of the immigration restrictions, in order that more immigrants 
of the unskilled labour class may be admitted. Resolutions of that 
kind have been discussed or passed recently by the American Mining 
Congress, the Associated Industries of Massachusetts, and the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association (®). 

An article by Dr. R. Estcourt (*) says that “apparently the falling 
off in European labour supply is not due to the Immigration Act”. He 
suggests the following reasons : (1) deterioration in the exchange value 
of European money, combined with the increased steamship fares ; 
(2) the European demand for young and unattached men; (8) the 
changed conditions of military service, which tend to encourage the 
repatriation of European emigrants to their home land. The conclusion 
is that the present situation is temporary, that labour naturally tends 
to flow in the direction where it obtains the most favourable conditions, 
and that an increased net immigration of the kind desired can be 
hastened by “the preparation of a more attractive habitat in the place 
where we desire to arrest” the present movement. , 

An unsigned article on somewhat similar lines appears in the 





(°°) La Giustizia, 15 Nov. 1922. 

(*1) See International Labour Review, Vol. V1, No. 1, July 1922, pp. 88-90. 

(*?) Montreal Gazette, 12 Oct. 1922. 

(**) See above, under Employers’ Organisations, p. 38. 

(**) Shortage of Labour and Its Implications, by Dr. R. Estcourt, in The 
Annalist, 13 Nov. 1922. New York. 
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American Lumberman (*), the Three per Cent. Act being there 
accepted as “a step towards a sound immigration policy”. Immigra- 
tion from certain countries which have hitherto not exhausted their 
quotas will increase as soon as “conditions are more nearly normal 
in the United States and when the European situation has cleared up 
somewhat ”. 


The Work of the Council of Jewish Women 


In the Annual Report of the Department of Immigrant Aid of the 
Council of Jewish Women (United States) the comparison of the work 
accomplished during the year ending April 1922 with that of the 
previous year shows the following : 


Number of Persons 


1991 1922 

Total Number to whom services were 
rendered 6,639 10,351 
Entered in Night School 2,643 3,789 
Entered in Day School 1,190 1,203 
Entered in Settlements 328 738 
Employment secured 460 1,220 
Recreation secured 1,290 2,372 
Religious opportunities secured 168 289 
Medical Services secured 273 470 
Assistance in securing Ist and 2nd papers 119 447 
Legal services secured 79 85 


These varied activities were carried on at a total cost of 29,805 
dollars (13,204 dollars in 1921). 

The reports of Americanisation committees show that the various 
classes for English, citizenship, industrial and commercial questions, 
etc., had a total membership of 5,929 (3,287 in 1921). 

A certain amount of institutional activity, such as the provision of 
recreation centres, vacation homes, nurseries, etc., was also carried 
on (®°), 

Selected Immigrants for the Argentine 


Mr. Jacob Saslavski, member of the Argentine Federation of Com- 
merce, Industry, and Production, has submitted to the Council of this 
body a scheme for encouraging settlement in the Argentine by a system 
of selecting immigrants. 

Mr. Saslavski argues that economic conditions in Central Europe, 
and more especially in Russia, are specially favourable to such a 
scheme. He suggests that an important board of Argentine financiers 
should be established, which would undertake to direct it, either on a 
private basis or with Government help. The scheme proposes that 
large areas of land should be taken over and agricultural settlements 
established. As a preliminary step a certain number of representatives 
from countries of emigration might be called together in order to 
enquire on the spot into the prospects of the scheme. The scheme is 
under examination by the Federation (®”). 









(°°) American Lumberman, 11 Nov. 1922. Chicago. 

(**) The Immigrant, Sept. 1922. New York. : 

(*7) Bolettn de Servicios de la Asociacién de Trabajo, 5 Oct. 1922. Buenos 
Ayres. 
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Notes on Industrial Hygiene 


CARBON MONOXIDE POISONING BY AUTOMOBILE EXHAUST GASES 


Hudson River between New York and New Jersey has led to 

the consideration of certain problems of ventilation by the State 
Commissions in charge of the work. The two main problems to con- 
sider were : 

(1) the amount and chemical composition of the exhaust gas produced 
by various types of cars under various conditions of speed, load, and 
temperature ; 

(2) the physiological facts of the substances in exhaust gas and the 
amount of these substances which can be allowed without involving 
marked ill-effects from the inhalation of these gases. 

The poisonous nature of exhaust gases is due to their carbon 
monoxide content, which averages about 7 per cent. Under ordinary 
conditions most passenger cars produce from one to two cubic feet of 
carbon monoxide per minute. When pure gazoline (petrol) is used, 
carbon monoxide is the only poisonous substance produced. When 
benzol and similar substances are mixed with the gasoline, the exhaust 
gas becomes more poisonous owing to the formation of by-products. 

Mr. Yandell Henderson (!), who dealt chiefly with the second of the two 
problems mentioned above, experimented on human and animal 
subjects with exhaust gases, lighting gas, and pure carbon monoxide. 
He was thus able to arrive at and formulate the scientific law con- 
trolling the absorption of carbon monoxide into the lungs. The value 
of this law lies chiefly in the fact that the author has been able to derive 
from it certain practical rules. When the time is expressed in hours 
and the concentration of carbon monoxide in parts per 10,000 (the unit 
of volume is the cubic foot), there is no appreciable physiological effect 
when the product of these two factors equals 3. When the product of 
time multiplied by concentration equals 6, there will be slight effects 
in some persons ; when it equals 9, the effects are distinctly noticeable ; 
and a product of 15 indicates a dangerously poisonous condition. 

A concentration of carbon monoxide not exceeding 4 parts in 10,000 
appears to be the maximum which can be allowed in vehicular tunnels. 
This involves an enormous ventilation which is, however, technically 
feasible. There is no doubt that this limit is frequently exceeded in 
automobile repair shops and garages, especially in private garages, 
and this explains the comparative frequency of cases of poisoning. 


T HE proposed construction of tunnels for road traffic under the 





(*) Yandell Hennerson : The Hazards of Carbon Monoxide Poisoning, in The 
Nation’s Health, Vol. IV, No. 10, 15 Oct. 1922, pp. 607-609. Chicago. 
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THE EFFECT OF GASOLINE FUMES ON WORK«A8S (?) 


In consequence of the complaint of a worker that the gasoline, 
(petrol) used on machines for stamping paper coupons was injuring 
the worker’s eyes and general health, an investigation was recently 
made by the United States Public Health Service and the following 
results were obtained. 

It was found that in cleaning the feed-belt of the stamping machine 
with gasoline, fumes were produced and evaporated in the workroom 
and were evidently responsible for the complaints made by the workers. 
It was stated by the workers that during the four months previous to 
the investigation a much cheaper and lower grade of gasoline than 
that customarily used had been supplied and that the fumes from this 
gasoline were extremely irritating and disagreeable. Ten gallons of 
gasoline a month was the average consumption for ten stamping 
machines and it was estimated that each individual working on these 
machines was exposed to the liberation of 152.4 minims an hour. It has 
becn, moreover, determined by physiological tests that the average 
person inhales approximately 19.06 cubic feet of air an hour, or 135 
cubic feet in a 7-hour work day. 

No laboratory tests could be made to ascertain the concentration or 
the percentage of various gases in the room atmosphere, because 
the actual use of gasoline was disconiinued at noon of the day 
previous to the day of investigation, but the fumes had been noticeable 
even in the hallways and lift-shafts. 

The dispensary attendance records were next examined and it was 
found that the exposed group of workers had an average annual attend- 
ance of over six visits, a group of workers in a room adjoining that 
in which the gasoline was used an average annual attendance 
of over four visits, while a non-exposed group, examined for control 
purposes, had only an average of one visit. At a later date the 
dispensary records were again examined and it was found that dispens- 
ary attendance had drooped 48 per cent. in the exposed group, 42 per 
cent. in the group working in the adjoining room, but had slightly 
risen in the control group. The periods over which dispensary records 
were examined were for eight months during which there was exposure 
to gasoline, and for nine months afler exposure had been stopped. 

When it had been definitely decided that gasoline was the principal 
health hazard, and when the exact manner of use of gasoline had been 
ascertained, the investigators began to look for substitutes that would 
render the same service without producing harmful and obnoxious fumes 
or injuring the health of the workers. 

The efficieficy of the following compounds were therefore studied : 
(1) 95 per cent. alcohol, (2) ethyl acetate, and (3) carbon tetrachloride. 
Of the three substitutes the operators chose the 95 per cent. alcohol as 
the most efficient and as having the most pleasant odour. Kerosene 
oil was next tested, and, as the workers objected to its odour, it was 
disguised by the addition of an essential oil. Statement was also made 
that the alcohol was not so satisfactory as the kerosene, for the gauze 
used to clean out the belts dried out much more quickly than when 
kerosene was used. Thus the use of alcohol was discontinued, and 
efforts were then directed toward disguising the kerosene in order to 


(?) Unrrepv Srates Treasury DepartTMeNT, Pustic HEALTH Service: Publica 
Health Reports, Vol. XXXVII, No. 38, 22 Sept. 1922, pp. 2291-2307. Study of 
the Ejfect of Gasoline Fumes on Workers. By Octavius M. SPENCER. 
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overcome the objection of some of the workers to its use. After a 
number of experiments it was found that kerosene, coloured with 
alkanet and perfumed with anise oil, would be a good substitute to use 
in place of gasoline. 

The author gives the following conclusions of his report. 


(1) The gasoline fumes liberated in the workroom studied had produced 
cases of mild chronic gasoline poisoning. 

(2) In workrooms where the ventilation is not adequate, the liberaticn of 
gasoline fumes from open containers or from processes will, sooner cr later, 
depending upon the amount and the concentration of the fumes, produ:e cases 
of acute, mild chronic, or chronic gasoline poisoning. 

(3) ‘The liberation of gasoline fumes above an undetermined concentra- 
tion, in an improperly ventilated workroom, will result in increased dispensary 
attendance and absenteeism among the workers exposed. 

(4) Increased production and a lower rate of dispensary attendance were 
obtained by the removal of the gasoline fumes. 



















THE IDEAL WoRK-CURVE 










An article largely based upon work carried out either by Mr. Thomas 
Bedford himself or by his colleagues for the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board (°) in Great Britain is interesting because it demonstrates the 
probable existence of an ideal work-curve. The ideal work-curve is 
characterised by two factors ; it is very steady, and it rises rather than 
falls towards the end of the week. The factors contributing towards 
it seem to be variety in the nature of the work (monotonous work is 
not apt to give the best work-curve), efficiency of the worker, 
and absence of undue fatigue. y 
The article is largely illustrated by graphs. The author’s general 
conclusions are summed up as follows. 


(1) Where there was a variety of work and the operation was of a rhythmic 
nature, a rapid fall in output was avoided and the work-curve remained steady 
with a tendency to rise throughout the day. 
(2) When the hours of work were shorter and work lighter, the output 
rose throughout the week, while with longer hours and heavier work the output 
curves were increasingly irregular with a rapid falling off towards the week-end. 
(3) At a factory with an 8-hour day there was a closer approximation to 
an even maximum output than at a factory with a 10-hour day. 
{4) Individual output records show .. . that the best worker in a group had 
a graph rising toward the end of the week, while the poorer workman's curve 
fell earlier in the week and was also more irregular... The better worker 
was consistently steadier than his fellow-workmen. i 
(5) In a group of girls labelling small packets the quickest worker was a 
consistently the steadiest. , 
(6) Other examples show that, where fatigue is lessened by the provision of 
sitting accommodation, output was higher and the work-curve came nearer our 
ideal of a rise throughout the day. 
























In almost every group of workers examined the same connection 
between efficiency and steadiness was found. Such a curve, in the 
author’s opinion, would indicate that at the beginning of the day or 
week the operative concerned started work very nearly at a maximum 
rate and that as time progresses practice gradually increased his 
working capacity. The existence of a fine adjustment of the operative’s 
working powers to his task with a consequent elimination of undue 
fatigue would also appear to be demonstrated. 
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(3) Thomas Bepronn : The Ideal Work Curve, in The Journal of Industrial 
Hygiene, Vol. IV, No. 6, Oct. 1922, pp. 235-215. Boston. 
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SICKNESS RECORDS IN PREVENTIVE WORK 


The writer of an article on this subject (*) postulates as a fundamental 
and essential factor in industrial health administration an accurate know- 
ledge of the prevailing ill health and of the conditions under which it 
has occurred, insisting that the industrial medical director must of 
necessity be a first-rate epidemiologist. Unlike the municipal health 
officer, he is less concerned with mortality and infectious disease 
statistics and more with certain records or “health indicators ”, these 
being “delicate and responsive measures of deviations from good 
health”. The short illness describable in terms of a symptom and 
many ailments not falling within the notice of the municipal and State 
health officer assume a role of first-rate importance in preventive work ; 
they must also be considered in their relation to certain specific 
conditions. 

Allowing for variation in procedure to meet particular needs, the 
writer outlines certain requirements which are applicable to any 
system of industrial health administration and which he regards as 
fundamental. The first of these is classification of cases into nativity, 
sex, age, occupational or other groups, together with provision for 
classification of all employees for whom records are available, thus 
making it possible to express sickness incidence in terms of its relation 
et to the number exposed to the conditions in question. A satisfactory 
|g record of cases is required ; though not necessarily conforming to a 

‘standard ’— which is impracticable— it must include certain basic 

items of information, which fall into three groups: (a) those affecting 
r the individual, such as nationality, nativity, race, sex, age; (b) those 
relating to his material conditions — occupation, wage, etc. ; (c) those 
affecting his health and physical condition — symptoms of ill health, 
disease incidence, physical defects, and previous sick leave, and, if 
the effect of sickness on production is sought, time lost and consequent 
loss in wages. The author also demands close and continued observa- 
tion of groups of workers on specific processes, under conditions 
approaching as closely to laboratory experimentation as circumstances 
will permit, in order to determine the degree of hazard, if any, attach- 
ing to each process. Such observation implies the compilation of 
a continnous sickness record for each employee. All illness should be 
recorded, including even losses of one day, where the diagnosis is 
merely a statement of symptoms. In one case it was found that short 
illnesses lasting under a week accounted for 80 per cent. of the total 
disability. The inclusion of all illness, including even symptoms of 
short duration, provides a specific sickness record and a continual case 
record for each employee. The last requirement made is simplicity 
in the system of record keeping. 

The writer proves the practicability of the above methods by stating 
that they are already in operation in certain establishments. While 
indicating in general terms the course to be followed, he deprecates 
the introduction of a strictly standardised system or of standardised 
record forms except for different plants under a single management. 
He advises co-ordination of existing records by the medical director, 
or, in other words, a wider use of the records already available, 
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(*) From the Nation’s Health, Vol. IV, No. 8, Aug. 1922; Chicago. Paper 
read at the seventh annual meeting of the American Association of Industrial 
Physicians and Surgeons, St. Louis, Mo., 22-23 May 1922, by Edgar Sypenstricker, 
Statistician, United States Public Health Service. 
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suggesting that, where separate records exist for employment, physical 
examination, relief room and hospital, and sickness and accident, the 
medical information from these sources should be consolidated to form 
a health record. He points out that such co-ordination is of assistance 
to the health director both in treating individual cases and in a 
statistical analysis of morbidity, while it can also be adapted to afford 
data for estimation of the cost of preventable illness as compared 
with the cost of prevention. 

Allusion is made to the pressing need for a standard classification 
of the causes and symptoms of sickness. This wili only be attained, it 
is asserted, by association of those working in this field along similar 
lines. Standards of normal sickness to be expected are desirable for 
purposes of comparison with actual experience, and these will follow 
as experience accumulates. Concerted action by directors of various 
plants is urged as a means of attaining this end. 

The writer finally dwells on the scientific aspect of the work, and, 
referring to the present lack of medical knowledge of the true incidence 
and prevalence of many diseases, speaks of the invaluable work which 
can be done in the study of incidence, causes, and prevention of disease 
by the industrial physician, who has a unique opportunity of observing 
and recording the causes and progress of disease as they affect 
thousands of people. 


Dr. D. A. Coles, Chairman of the Medical Committee of the Indus- 
trial Welfare Society, London, in an article on the medical examina- 
tion of employees, gives detailed advice as to the best type of record 
to be filed by the examining physician and points out that the latter 
should not be a specialist, but a man with wide general knowledge and 
experience. He stresses the following points as being essential to a 
satisfactory system of record-keeping : all information to be regarded 
as strictly confidential and therefore filed apart from a worker’s 
general dossier, forms to be uniform, simple, printed, on good 
paper, prepared in duplicate, differently coloured for different 
cicumstances (as an aid to _ classification), and available for 
instant consultation at re-examinations. A specimen health record is 
appended for illustration. The importance of obtaining, where possible, 
a birth certificate in corroboration of age given is mentioned, as in the 
writer’s experience there is usually an official and a real age. Before 
answers dependent solely on the workers’ statement it is recommended 
to insert the word “stated”. The author closes by inviting 
correspondence containing suggestions and criticisms in regard to the 


proposed form (5). 


A NEW GERMAN SOCIETY FOR INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE (°) 


On 21 September 1922 took place a meeting of scientists. 
hygienists, and representatives of employers and workers at the 
University of Leipzig to discuss the formation of a society having for 
object the fight against industrial diseases and accidents. The history 
of industrial hygiene was traced by Professor K. B. Lehmann, who 
showed how imperative the necessity of this branch of general hygiene 
has become with the progress of industrial technique. The chemical 





(5) The Journal of Industrial Hygiene, Vol. IV, No. 6, Oct. 1922. Boston. 
(°) Dresdener Volkszeitung, No. 226, 27 Oct. 1922. Dresden. 
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industry, in particular, requires the assistance of doctors and hygienists 
to protect the life and health of its workers. Among the sources of 
danger in this industry are X-rays, ultraviolet rays, heat, dust, and 
other similar factors. 

The recommendation of prophylactic measures, however, is not 
enough ; the worker must apply them and must know how to make 
use of the protective equipment which the employer may place at his 
disposal. In order to combat the ignorance of the working classes 
lectures should be given in schools, and articles bearing on the subject 
written for their instruction should be published in the trade union 
press. Reliable statistics are also indispensable to an adequate develop- 
ment of industrial hygiene. 

It was decided to consider under what conditions the society could 
collaborate with the Frankfort Institute of Hygiene and the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Academy of Berlin. 











EDUCATION 


Vocational Guidance and Selection 








SECOND CONFERENCE ON PSYCHOTECHNICS aND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE * 





the full text of the papers read and decisions taken at the Second 

International Conference on Psychotechnics as applied to Vocationa] 
Guidance and the Scientific Organisation cf Work. Although the third 
of these conferences has since been held ('), the questions considered 
at the 1921 conference are still of current interest. Their main points 
may be mentioned here. The reports submitted for discussion dealt 
mainly with the scientific basis of vocational guidance, the determination . 
of abilities — especially of vocational abilities, the functions of the school . 
in vocational guidance, and the organisation of vocational guidance in 
different countries. 

The chief problems of vocational guidance were outlined by Profes- 
sor Claparéde as follows : 

I. Determination of abilities. 

(a) Determination of the abilities required by various occupations : 
(1) by enquiry from employers and workers, (2) by experiment involving 
job analysis and analysis of the elementary abilities required in the 
job. 

(b) Establishment of tests for the detection of these abilities. 

II. The prognostic value of tests. 

When a suitable test for the detection of an ability has been found, 
the test must be controlled. This raises several secondary problems : 

(a) Constancy : (1) of individuals, (2) of tests. 

(b) Prognosis over long periods involving (1) the problem of stability 
of abilities, (2) the problem of natural and acquired abilities. 

III. General intelligence. 

Whatever the occupation in view, general intelligence appears to be 
an important factor in success. The working of this factor of general 
intelligence should therefore be studied. Two further problems are 
then raised : 

(a) The correlation between general intelligence and each special 
ability. 

(b) Determination of general intelligence. 

A distinction should be drawn between integral intelligence (deter- 
mined by tests proposing problems for solution) and total intelligence 
(determined by taking the average of a group of tests which are not 
necessarily tests of real intelligence, as, for example, those of Binet 


T HE Vocational Guidance Institute of Barcelona has recently published 
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* This note and the note on Analysis of the Locksmith’s Occupation have 
—_ compiled from material supplied by the Jean-Jacques Rousseau Institute, 
eneva. 
{") See International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 6, Dec. 1922, p. 1004, 
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and Simon), and an attempt be made to measure whichever of the two 
provides the more useful information. 

An interesting report on method in tests was presented by Mr. 
A. G. Christiaens. In his opinion, it is possible to effect vocational 
guidance at the present time with the means now available. The 
methods in use are certainly not perfect, but it is better to experiment 
with them than to wait until theoretical perfection is achieved. In avia- 
tion there is no perfect test, but there are a variety of methods, all 
no doubt open to criticism, which have been used with very good results. 
The proof of this is to be found in the great decrease in the number 
of accidents for which the pilot was responsible. Mr. Christiaens 
described the tests which he uses at Brussels to detect motor and 
psycho-motor abilities. He finds these entirely satisfactory, and by this 
means succeeds in estimating rapidity of reaction ; endurance ; memory 
for movements ; dexterity ; muscular control ; and ability to distinguish 
weights. 

In a paper entitled : Drawing ; Tests of Drawing Ability and their 
Application to Vocational Guidance; the Visualisation Test, Mr. O. 
Decroly described a test which he gave to a number of children of 
different ages. In the test the children have to drew from memory 
well-known objects seen from familiar aspects. 

(a) You are standing at the window or on the balcony. You lean 
out when a man is passing on the pavement below. Draw this man 
as you would see him. 

(b) A balloon is passing. Draw it at the moment when it is exactly 
above your head. 

(c) Imagine yourself in an aeroplane. Draw a street as you would 
see it from above. 

Mr. Decroly distinguishes five main stages in the results obtained 
from the tests. In the first stage, the child draws the two objects : 
the window (at which he draws himself) and the man in the street ; the 
aeroplane and the street ; the balloon and himself. This first stage 
lasts up to the age of about eight. In the second stage the child only 
draws the man, but draws him as seen from the side. The same effect 
is produced when he draws the balloon or the street. In the third stage 
he only draws part of the persons or objects, but these parts are still 
drawn as seen from the side. In the fourth stage, about twelve 
years of age, the drawing is more or less correct. The final stage, when 
a correct drawing is made of all the objects by the majority of 
children, is only reached about the age of fourteen. This test should, 
therefore, show the development of an ability characteristic of the age 
at which vocational guidance should usually be effected and thus reveal 
the mental abilities of the child. Mr. Decroly is inclined to think that 
it would be possible, by means of these tests, to determine whether the 
child has an aptitude for subjects requiring visualisation and the 
reading of plans, drafts, and sections of maps, and the use of the 
microscope or telescope. The test would thus apply to future 
geometricians, astronomers, engineers, cartographers, doctors, builders, 
work supervisors, electricians, fitters, etc. 

In a paper on psychological automatism and vocational guidance, Mr. 
G. Dwelshauvers described a method of measuring the capacity for 
mechanisation and accuracy in automatism, both of which are very 
important qualities in any trade. It was observed that subjects of an 
impulsive type of intelligence do less regular work than others who 
were slower to begin with but, with the expenditure of a considerable 
amount of effort, became average automatic workers. The capacity for 
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automatism should therefore be measured. Mr. Dwelshauvers’ test 
consists in drawing, with the eyes shut, a number of chalk lines on 
two large blackboards which can be placed at any angle to each other. 
At the same time, the subject has to solve a problem in arithmetic. 
The experiment consists in comparing the lines drawn consciously and 
with attention with those when the subject’s attention was distracted. 
The results show great variation between different subjects. The author 
appends to his report four tables referring to four subjects whom he 
examined, and giving the coefficient of automatism of each. The first 
three subjects have an adequate coefficient of automatism, but the fourth 
is much less automatic ; from this may be inferred an inclination to 
waste more energy in mechanical work. 

In a paper on Investigation of the Motor Function; Motor Tests 
Mr. Raymond Buyse gives an exhaustive survey of means of investigating 
motor abilities and indicates the methods which should be adopted. 
The abilities described are strength, endurance, rapidity, accuracy, 
constancy, motor control, and learning. 

It is impossible to summarise all the papers submitted on the 
determination of different abilities, though these investigations are of 
great importance in vocational guidance. Reference may, however, be 
made to Miss Baumgarten’s paper entitled : A New Method of 
Investigating Moral Qualities. Many educationalists and psychiatrists 
have endeavoured to test isolated traits of character such as veracity 
and honesty, but with little success. Miss Baumgarten, however, 
attempted to investigate a general quality which might indicate the 
“moral physiognomy” of the child. This quality was found in the 
principle of “sympathetic intuition” enunciated by David Hume and 
Adam Smith, which they regarded as the basis of moral sanction and 
the source of ethical approval. This ability to sympathise is the reac- 
tion of happiness or misfortune on the spectator. Miss Baumgarten 
examined 1,062 elementary school children between 12 and 14 years of 
age by means of the tests she described in her paper. The results 
show very marked differences between the children, and these 
differences are in accordance with the reports on the children made by 
their school teachers. As insight is of great importance in certain 
occupations (e. g. teachers, magistrates, etc.), she recommends that 
her methods be used in vocational guidance offices. 

The conferences also discussed the functions of the school in the 
investigation of abilities. Two reports on the co-operation of the school 
in vocational guidance were presented by Mr. Otto Lipmann and Mr. 
Ruiz y Castella respectively. The specific function of the school is to 
teach and not to specialise. It is impossible to convert it into a psycho- 
logical laboratory, as would be necessary if the school alone were to 
be responsible for vocational guidance. The school should, therefore, 
merely assist in vocational guidance by observing the children’s 
abilities, interests, qualities, and defects in scholastic work and other 
fundamental work which is the function of the school. It will then 
supply the vocational guidance offices with all possible data, which 
the offices will control from the physiological and psychological point 
of view. The school will note and encourage special characteristics 
which may afford a basis for determining abilities. The characteristics 
will be systematically recorded in individual reports. 

After thorough discussion of the two reports presented to it, the 
conference agreed that 

(1) the school itself cannot carry on vocational guidance ; 

(2) the co-operation of the school is required in vocational guidance. 
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A number of papers on the organisation of vocational guidance in 
various countries were presented. Among them were the following : 

Immediate Organisation of Vocational Guidance of Young People, 
by Mr. E. Gautier. The Establishment of Vocational Guidance 
Ojfices, by Mr. Mauvezin. Vocational Guidance as carried on at the 
Emile Metz Institute, by Mr. AloysRosert. The Essentials of Vocational 
Guidance, by Mr. Ruiz y CastTetta. The Scientific Relation between 
School Medical Inspection and Vocational Guidance Institutes, by Mr. 
Salyat Espasa. The Need of a Practical Method of Vocational Guidance, 
by Mr. R. Tuéry. The Co-operation of the Employment Exchange of 
the Department of the Seine in Vocational Guidance of Young People, 
by Mr. A. TOuzAA. 


The resolutions finally adopted by the Conference were as follows : 

In order to improve the methods of applied psychology the results 
obtained by subjects who have been advised should be controlled with 
reference to technical progress, inclination for work, fatigue and industrial 
output. 

It is desirable that each investigator should define the meaning of 
special terms such as practical intelligence, mechanical intelligence, higher 
medium and lower-grade occupalions, formal and material acquired 
abilities. 

The medical record should consist of two parts: 

(1) A record of anthropometrical and physio-pathological observation 
of the child. This record should be kept by the doctors, who will observe 
professional secrecy as to its contents. 

(2) A record to be sent to the vocational guidance office giving charac- 
teristic indications and counter-indications in the individual which will assist 
the office in ascertaining a group of occupations which the child may be 
advised to enter or warned against entering. 

The Second Conference considers it necessary to standardise the 
various types of medical records and to define the tests which constitute 
the examination. 

The Conference recommends that the public authorities should subsidise 
laboratories with a view to standardising tests of vocational ability, and 
that the results of research in the laboratories of different countries should 
be assembled and compared by the Conference. 

The Conference recommends that in transport industries (railways, 
tramways, automobiles, shipping) workers should only be engaged after 
a psychological examination for vocational abilities and psychiatric 
control. 


JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES IN THE UNITED STATES 


The News Letter of the Junior Division of the United States Employ- 
ment Service for October 1922 gives interesting information on the 
activities of the local placement offices under the Division. A general 
tendency may be noted to encourage children to remain at school rather 
than to enter industry at the earliest possible age. Thus the St. Paul 
Office is devoting much of its attention to finding part-time jobs for 
children, in order that they may spend the rest of their time at school. 
In the last ten years 3,000 young persons have applied to the Milwaukee 
Office for farm employment during the summer, in order to be able to 
continue their education. The placement offices do not confing them- 
selves solely to finding positions for children, but take an active part in 
keeping problems of juvenile employment before the business community 
and in investigating these problems. In Stockton, California, the Busi- 
ness Men's Rotary Club has set up a Vocational Guidance Committee. 
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Through this committee, children wishing to enter an occupation are 
given interviews with successful business men in that occupation before 
entering it. 

The Junior Division is issuing a series of pamphlets illustrating 
different types of practical work undertaken by juvenile placement 
offices. Number 2 of this series gives examples of letters sent by the 
Minneapolis office to employers in order to keep its work before them. 
Advantage is taken of any change in the industrial situation or special 
season to show the value of organised juvenile employment exchange 
work in this connection. Opportunities for such letters were afforded by 
the unemployment crisis, a temporary improvement in business, the 
holiday season, the fishing season and a wave of juvenile crime. 

The News Letter also gives brief reports of meetings of associations L 
directly or indirectly concerned with vocational guidance. 



















VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN A WORKS SCHOOL 





The Emile Metz Institute, attached to the Dommeldange Iron and 
Steel Works in Luxembourg (7), was founded in 1914 in order to provide 
technical and general education for apprentices in the works. The $ 
Institute comprises a technical school, apprenticeship workshops, and a % 
psychological laboratory. Apprentices are admitted at the age of 14 
or 15, and no fees are charged. Courses are given for turners, electri- 
cians, blacksmiths, modellers, moulders, and fitters. The length of the My 
course is three years, except in the case of electricians, who take a : 
four-year course. An apprenticeship contract is drawn up for each boy 

entering the Institute, and wages are paid to all apprentices. General . 
and theoretical instruction is given in the school, and practical work is 

done either in the apprenticeship shops or in the works themselves. 

Each applicant for admission has to undergc a thorough medical and 
psychological examination, in addition to the ordinary test of knowledge. 

The medical examination includes measurement of weight, height, 
chest, vital capacity, strength and endurance. The sensory acuity of 
applicants is also tested, so that the medical record gives particulars of 
sight, hearing, touch, manual dexterity, muscular control, and adapta- 
tion. Modern methods are used in testing these abilities: The Amar 
ergograph and self-recording plane, etc., are used to test physical fitness, 

Muscular control] is tested by measuring the accuracy of blows of a 

hammer, and with the Amar dynamographic file and plane. A Morse 

telegraphic instrument is used in place of the tapping test for rapidity 

of movement, rhythm, and resistance to fatigue. Subjects are also 

required to detect by sound alterations in the speed of machinery. A : 
revolving cylinder is used, and its speed varied by the instructor. The 

subjects note changes in speed by pressing on a Marey drum. Great 
attention is paid to the ability of the subject to adapt himself to various 
forms of work. 

The psychological examination includes fests of attention (duration, 
intensity and distribution) ; memory for numbers, syllables, forms and 
drawings, and movements ; imagination ; inventiveness ; and observa- 
tion. Attention is tested by Dr. Toulouse’s method and by another test 
involving counting the strokes of a metronome set at varying speeds. 
The most complicated form of the test is one in which the subject has to 
count the strokes of the metronome and at the same time cross out 









































(?) Institut Emme Metz : Programme publié @ la cléture de Vannée scolaire 
4921-1922. 113 pp. Luxemburg, Schreell. 1922. 
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certain letters in a printed text before him. The memory tests are 
mainly carried out by means of lantern slides. It is suggested that the 
darkness of the room tends to set subjects at their ease, facilitates 
concentration, and makes it impossible for subjects to communicate 
with one another. These group tests are supplemented by individual 
tests for purposes of control. 

The progress of the apprentices is very closely followed throughout 
the course. They are only allowed finally to decide their future 
occupation after six or twelve months’ provisional training. The trades 
taught in the Institute are fairly general, but every effort is made, by 
periodical examination of the pupil and by regular reports from his 
instructors, to ascertain what specialised work within the general trade 
he is most fitted to undertake. This constant supervision of the work 
and abilities of the apprentice makes it possible to determine to some 
extent his power of adaptation and traits of character, such as perse- 
verance, which a single examination, however thorough, could hardly 
detect. 

It is pointed out by the psychologist attached to the Institute that 
the process carried on is rather one of vocational guidance than of 
vocational] selection for the Dommeldange works, although this was 
probably the primary object in founding the psychological laboratory. 
It is suggested that psychological laboratories attached to factories and 
works are of great value in supplementing the work of public vocational 
guidance offices. The latter are increasingly being recognised as 
indispensable to economic efficiency, while there is no doubt that the 
former can render very great services, both to employers and workers. 


A VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SECTION AT LORIENT 


The Municipal Council of Lorient has decided, at the request of the 
joint Administrative Committee of the Labour Bureau in the Department, 
to create a vocational guidance section annexed to the employment 
exchange. A grant has been voted by the town to cover expenditure 
on medical inspection and printing, such as notices, monographs, etc. 
The section will keep in touch not only with headmasters, but also with 
the children’s families and commercial] and industrial bodies, with a 
view to collecting as much information as possible and to being able 
to advise the children to choose the line which is best suited to them 
physically, morally, and intellectually, while keeping in view local 
requirements (°). 


ANALYSIS OF THE LOCKSMITH’S OCCUPATION 


The value of psychology in vocational guidance lies in the fact that it 
provides 

(1) a precise description of occupations in terms of the abilities 
required, 

(2) methods of detecting these abilities in those wishing to enter the 
occupation. 

Psychological job analysis provides the first of these data, and 
psychological tests the second. In an analysis of the locksmith’s 








(*) Journal du Travail, weekly supplement to the Journée industrielle, 5-6 
Nov. 1922. Paris. 
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trade (*) Mr. A. Friedrich, Lecturer in Applied Psychology at the 
Technical College of Hanover, deals with the first of these two questions, 
i. e. job analysis. He concludes that the work of the locksmith includes 
1 two main functions : 

(1) Understanding the work, recognising and estimating a given job 
by a descriptive drawing or model ; 

(2) The work properly so called, which consists of the following 
processes : (a) preparatory work, (b) initiation of the work, (c) com- 
parison of the parts with the drawing, (d) details of the work (iocksmith- 
ing, strictly so called), (e) fitting, (f) testing. 

Each of these processes can in turn be analysed in its constituent 
parts, and the author describes the mental functions involved in each. 
In conclusion, the whole work of the locksmith is planned out in a ' 
general table in which one column gives the various special processes 
and another the corresponding abilities. The author draws a distinction 
between abilities on which heavy demands are made (stark betont) and 
those only intermittently required (mit wechselnder Betonung). 

























Vocational Education 














PROGRESS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES! 


The Report of the Federal Board for Vocational Education for the 
year ending 30 June 1921 (5) shows clearly that the war period, with . 
its special conditions and problems, has been definitely left behind 
It is pointed out that, although the Vocational Education Act was 
passed during the war period, it was not a war-time measure. The 
| war brought into strong relief the need of utilising all the labour and 
skill of the nation as completely and economically as possible, but 
this need is as great, though not so clearly realised, in time of peace. 
The writers of the Report evidently feel that with the return of peace- 
time conditions some justification of the existence and activities of 
the Federal Board is expected. They point out that the policy of 
allotting Federal grants to the different States with conditions attached 
follows the traditional lines of Federal educational policy. The legisla- 
tion of the States on vocational education has been strongly influenced 
by the provisions of the Federal Act, especially in the allocation of funds 
to the different branches of vocational education. In addition, the 
State authorities have frequently applied to the Federal Board for } 
advice in drafting their legislation, and, in view of the Board's 
acquaintance with legislation in all the States of the Union, it is to 
a certain extent responsible for the form of State legislation enacted 
since 1917. At the same time the Federal Board is unable to dictate 
in any way to the States except in the allocation of funds as provided by 
the Federal Vocational Education Act. The fact that every State in 
the Union has accepted this Act and that they constantly apply to the | 
Federal Board for assistance and advice shows that the Board's work 
is fully appreciated. 
































(*) A. Friepricn : Die Analyse des Schlosserberufs, in Praktische Psychologie, 
Vol. II, No. 10, 1922, pp. 287-299. 

(°) FeperaL Board For VocationaL Epucation : Fifth Annual Report to Con- 
gress. 462 pp. ‘\achington, Government Printing Office. 1921. 
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Part-Time Schools 






The Report calls attention to the marked growth of part-time day 
schools in all the four branches of vocational education, namely, 
agricultural, trade and industrial, home economics, and commercial 
education. Compulsory part-time school laws have been passed during 
the period under review in Delaware, Florida, and West Virginia, 
while Ohio has extended its original law passed in 1913. In other 
States, notably Massachusetts, part-time laws provisionally enacted 
have just begun to take effect. The enactment of these laws has 
naturally brought the problem of part-time education very forcibly 
to the attention of the States. As an example of the extension of this 
type of education, it is stated that in New York the number of cities 
in which compulsory part-time schools are in operation has increased 
from one (New York City) in 1920 to 97 in 1921. 

The Federal Board is making a special study of part-time education, 
and has issued several bulletins on the subject. At the annual regional 
conferences the question was frequently discussed and the activities 
of the Federal Board in this connection approved. 

The section of the Report devoted to home economics particularly 
calls attention to the need of expansion of the educational programme 
to provide for girls and women who have left school. Several of the 
States have found that under their part-time education laws from two- 
fifths to one half of the group to be provided for are girl workers. The 
number of general continuation schools giving 50 per cent. or more of 
their time to home economics doubled during the year. The importance 
of this is increased by the fact that most of the home economics instruc- 
tion in part-time education is given in the general continuation schools. 
Wisconsin, on the other hand, reports that the greatest demand in 
part-time schools is for instruction in trade subjects rather than for the 
curriculum of general continuation schools. 

The Federal Board urges that greater attention be paid to part-time 
education, both in increasing the number of schools and in studying the 
type of instruction most required. 



























Curriculum 






Greater attention has been paid to the type of instruction given in 
vocational schools of all kinds. The report on commercial education 
complains that too often instruction in commercial schools is not related 
to the requirements of commercial employment. For example, a 
survey of junior commercial occupations showed that only one in eight 
of pupils trained for stenography had ever held a position as steno- 
grapher, while even in the survey of senior occupations the proportion 
only rose to 3 in 8. It is suggested that the academic subjects taught 
in commercial schools should be modified so as to make them more 
applicable in practical employment. The general continuation schools 
and junior high schools have not, as a rule, adequate or suitable material 
for giving commercial training which can strictly be regarded as 
vocational. The Federal Commercial Education Service has outlined 
a course in elementary business procedure, which it is suggested would 
be of more value in many schools than the courses in stenography 
and book-keeping, which too often are the only forms of commercial 
education given. 

_The section of the Report devoted to hcme economics also deals 
with the need of adapting the instruction in part-time and evening 
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schools to meet the needs of women who are actually engaged in home 
making. It is pointed out that the home economics curriculum in full- 
time schools — which are mostly departments of the ordinary high 
schools or elementary schools — should be improved and more closely 
related to the requirements of the vocation of home making. 

There is a general tendency in all subjects to substitute intensive short 
courses for the longer courses previously established. The use of “home 
projects ”, in which the pupil undertakes a specific piece of work outside 
the school but supervised by the teacher, is advocated both in 
agriculture and home economics as a method of making instruction more 
practical. 

Discussion of subjects and methods of teaching naturally emphasises 
the need of surveys and job analyses as preliminaries to the organisa- 
tion of training. Vocational education can only be fully related to the 
needs of employment if this employment is first carefully studied and 
analysed. Thus it is suggested that in the Southern States a survey of 
part-time schools in the cotton centres should be made, while the Home 
Economics Service calls for job analyses in the various occupations 
covered by the term “home making” and a study of child care with 
a view to more effective training. 

These efforts to relate training to practical life have had as a natural 
consequence a tendency to closer co-operation between educational and 
industrial organisations. Thus, in agriculture, the farmers’ organisa- 
tions have taken a keen interest in the work of the agricultural schools, 
while teachers in these schools are taking an increasing part in the 
activities of the rural communities where they work. The Commercial 
Education Service has received assistance from a number of retail store 
organisations in its study of training for retail selling. The co-operation 
of local chambers of commerce has been of great assistance in establish- 
ing courses in retail selling, while the United States Chamber of 
Commerce has now appointed a Director of Education and expects to 
have an educational representative in every chamber of commerce 
within the next two years. Consideration of problems of personnel 
management has frequently led associations of retail stores to con- 
sider the question of training, thereby assisting the work of the Federal 
and State boards for vocational education. 

The Trade and Industrial Education Service gives interesting examples 
of training established mainly by the industry itself for women workers. 
in the silk, garment, textile, laundry, and light metal trades. Co-opera- 
tion between tlhe educational authorities and the leaders of industry has 
greatly increased the effectiveness of these schemes. 


Teachers 


One of the most important problems discussed during the year was 
the training of teachers, instructors, and foremen. From all parts of 
the country requests were advanced for a further study of the type 
of teacher, more especially of foreman-instructor, required and the train- 
ing which should be given. 

There is a general tendency, especially in the trade and industrial 
section, to organise intensive short courses for training teachers rather 
than long ones in a residential institution. On the other hand, teachers 
of home economics are mostly required to have four years’ college train- 
ing. The shortage of teachers, especially during the war, led to the 
employment of many persons whose qualifications were not of 
sufficiently high standard for the work they had to undertake. The 
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training and improvement of teachers already at work is therefore a 
matter requiring special supervision. The problem has been attacked by 
means of short training courses, conferences of teachers, and visits 
by the State supervisors. 

Teachers in part-time continuation schools have to face a peculiarly 
difficult problem. The pupils are of an age when ordinary school 
methods are of little value. They may resent being compelled to attend 
school after having achieved independence as wage earners, and their 
bours of attendance are very limited. In view of these factors, the 
continuation school teacher requires not only a broad educational 
background but considerable force of personality in order to do effective 
work. 

It is stated that the great majority of teachers in commercial educa- 
tion have most inadequate qualifications, few if any of the States 
: requiring previous business experience. In order to qualify for Federal 
; grants, the States must show that their teachers’ qualifications reach 
uf 



















a certain standard. In commercial education they have frequently been 
unable to do this. The Federal Board states that in view of the 
paramount importance of efficient teaching it is not prepared to lower 
its standards, although the demand for teachers is far in excess of 
the supply. It is urged that greater care should be exercised both in the 
selection and training of teachers. 

















Supervision 











Stress is laid on the importance of supervision. It is stated that the f 
quality of the education given varies directly with the amount of super- 
vision provided. The division of the work of supervision among @ 
number of part-time officials has been found unsatisfactory, and an 
increasing tendency to employ full-time supervisers is noted. While 
in 1909 only 57 of the total of 182 State directors and supervisors were 
employed on full time, 132 out of 226 were employed on full time in 
1921. The Trade and Industrial Education Service reports that at 
the close of the year there were only four States with no provision for 
regular supervision, and that of these four two were proposing to 
repair the omission in the following year. the Home Economics Service 
even declares that “many communities are not so desirous of the small 
amount of funds available as they are eager to secure the help and 
assistance of the well-trained home economics supervisor ”. 
















Training of Women and Girls 











Home economics education naturally concerns women and girls 
almost exclusively, and much that has already been said, especieily 
regarding the type of instruction giver, appiies particularly to them. 
The report cn industrial education contains an interesting section on 
industria! training for girls and women. Attention is called to the 
growing tendency for women to enter mechanical and manufacturing 
trades, especially where specialised machinery and large-scale produc- 
tion are found. The trend 1s away from the “traditional” trades con- 
nected with food and clothing, but too often vocational education for 
industrial women workers has followed these traditionai iines. Lists 
are given of the trades for which women were training in 1919 and 
1920. In addition to the clothing, millinery, and textile trades, thes: 
include electrical trades, watch and jewellery making, meta! trades, 
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chemical trades, and printing and publishing. Just before the present 
industrial depression there were approximately 13 million women wage 
earners in the United States. 

The recommendations of the Federal Board under this heading include 
the appointment, where numbers warrant, of women officials to super- 
vise industrial training of women, to train women teachers, and to 
look after the interests of girl workers in training. The Board also 
recommends that a persistent campaign should be carried on to stimulate 
the demand for industrial education for women and girls. 


Expenditure 


The digest of State legislation in 1919 to 1920 given in Part VI of the 
Report shows that six State legislatures passed laws to appropriate 
State funds, equal in amount to the Federal grant, for vocational educa- 
tion. (Wyoming increased its grant for vocational education sixfold, 
while Iowa and Indiana increased their levies slightly. On the other 
hand, Nebraska reduced its grant, although less for vocational than for 
other types of education, and Tennessee repealed its vocational education 
grant. 

The total expenditure on vocational education in the United States in 
1920 and 1921 was over 12 million dollars, made up as follows : 


dollars 
Salaries of supervisors 502,361 
Agriculture 3,317,240 
Trade and industrial 3,121,690 
Home economics 1,760,824 
Part-time general continuation schools 1,541,165 
Teacher-training 1,931,141 


Total 12,174,421 


The expenditure in previous years was in 1920 $8,924,805; in 1919 
$5,287,275 ; and in 1918 $310,674. 


Statistics of Vocational Education 
The following figures extracted from the Report show the number 
of vocational schools in the United States, the distribution of pupils 
among the different types of school, and the numbers of teachers. 


NUMBER OF VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS AND PUPILS IN 1920 Ano 1921 





Number of schools Number of pupils 





Type of school 4924 (*) 
1920 1924 (4) 





Male Female Total 





Agricultural 1,875 1,721 31,301 | 40,059 2,650 | 42,709 
Trade and industrial 7538 836 86,737 74,544 8,988 83,582 
Home economics 700 914 48,938 — 68,806 | 63,806 
Part-time general con- 

tinuation 822 388 98,082 | 60,2382 | 54,945 | 115,177 


Total 8,150 3,859 | 265,058 | 174,835 | 130,389 | 305,224 
































(‘) Excluding Wisconsin, for which no report had been received. 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS IN ALL-DAY, PART-TIME, AND EVENING SCHOOLS IN 1921 











Type of school All-day Part-time Evening 
Agricultural 40,343 1,927 439 
Trade and industrial 25,066 12,804 45,662 
Home economics 22,680 9,210 31,916 
Part-time general continuation _ 115,177 — 
Total 88,089 139,118 78,017 




















NUMBER OF TEACHERS, TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS, AND TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
IN THE LATTER IN 1920 anp 1921 




















19:0 1924 

Teachers in vocational schools 7,669 9,906 
Training institutions 135 150 (') 

Teachers 1,082 1,109 
Pupils 12,456 14,755 (*) 





(‘) Excluding Pennsylvania, for which no report had been received. 


THE ORGANISATION OF APPRENTICESHIP IN THE PARis DISTRICT 


Certain employers’ associations have instituted a system of appren- 
ticeship in the district of Paris, the main lines of which, according to 
the information furnished by the group of metallurgical, engineering, 
and allied industries in the neighbourhood of Paris, are as follows (°). 

Practical Instruction, or Apprenticeship strictly so called. Certain 
trade organisations have endeavoured to impose on their members a posi- 
tive obligation of training a certain number of apprentices, the application 
of which system seems difficult, at any rate at the moment, in the Paris 
district. It is important, however, that every employer should realise 
that it is not only his duty, but his own interest, to train a large number 
of apprentices. The fear that these youths wil! afterwards take employ- 
ment with rival employers will disappear when apprenticeship is 
sufficiently developed to satisfy the requirements of every craft. For 
this purpose it is indispensable that the number of apprentices necessary 
for every occupation should be determined. Such a calculation can 
easily be made ; the normal requirements of each establishment, together 
with their personnel, losses caused by death, change of occupation, etc., 
can be estimated. It would also be well to establish a detailed contract 
of apprenticeship showing precisely the rights and duties of the 
apprentice and the employer. Further, it is important to give these 
young apprentices a wage sufficiently high to prevent their being lured 
away by the bait of immediate and relatively greater remuneration in 
employment which does not require special knowledge. 

It is probable that good results might be obtained by instituting, on 
the termination of apprenticeship, a money premium on a sliding scale 
adjusted to the apprentice’s record. The working day must not exceed 









(°) Union pes InpUSTRIES METALLURGIQUES ET MimérEs : Revue mensuelle des 
questions sociales, ouvricres et fiscales, Oct. 1922. Paris. 
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eight hours and overlime work should not, in any circumstances, be 
given to apprentices. 

Theoretic Instruction or Final Courses. The Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee of the Association of Engineers, Boilermakers, and Founders 
(Syndicat des mécaniciens, chaudronniers et fondeurs) has organised 
half-time courses which comprise instruction in mechanical drawing, 
technology, and elementary mathematics. They take place twice a week 
and are open to all candidates with a certain amount of knowledge and 
capacity. 

The Department of the Seine has itself organised free courses for 
apprentices in 16 schools. The instruction comprises, on the one hand, 
general grounding in geometry, mechanical drawing and technology, 
and, on the other, work in the shops. More specialised technical courses 
exist for electricians, engineers, screw cutters, iron and _ tin-plate 
workers, locksmiths, modelling, coach builders, and casters. These 
courses take place from 8 to 9.30 p. m., while the work in the shops is 
arranged for Sunday morning from 8 to 11. To be admitted, the 
candidate must prove he is French and at least 13 years old, or 12 years 
and holding an elementary school certificate. 

Finally, a certain number of employer's associations have organised 
courses which are reserved for the apprentices of their own members, 
notably the Crafts Chamber of Locksmiths and Ironmasters (Chambre 
syndicale des entrepreneurs de serrurerie et de construction en jer), who 
have organised two-year ordinary courses, higher courses, and courses 
for master locksmiths, the Association of Employers in the Electrical 
Industries (Syndicat professionnel des industries électriques), who have 
two-year courses on general technical principles, the Crafts Chamber of 
Goldsmiths and Jewellers (Chambre syndicale de la bijouterie et de la 
joaillerie), who offer elementary and higher courses, the Crafts Chamber 
of Coach Builders (Chambre syndicale des catrossiers), and the Chamber 
of Machine Modellers (Chambre des patrons modeleurs, mécaniciens). 

Recruitment and Propaganda. The most effective way of recruiting 
apprentices consists in information given locally by the heads of firms 
to schools and other institutions for young people, and specially in 
organised visits to factories. The Paris District Group draws attention 
to the three following principles in organising propaganda. , 

(1) Organisations which undertake to establish apprenticeship courses 
find themselves automatically compelled to institute centres for placing 
apprentices. The Paris District Group centralises information of this 
kind. 

(2) It is important to make apprenticeship legislation yield its maxi- 
mum results. It is on this basis that the employers’ apprenticeship 
committees, which should be organised in every municipality, can render 
the greatest service. 

(3) In undertaking propaganda among young people and their 
families, the imparting of general information should be avoided and 
only detailed and forcible monographs and pamphlets distributed. 
Finally, the Group advocates systematic advertisement, calculated to 
bring to the attention of workers the advantage of theoretical and 
practical apprenticeship for their children. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE (7) 


A report presented to the General Council of the Department of the 





(7) Le Journal du Travail, 10-11 Sept. 1922: Paris. 
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Nord by Mr. Labbé, Director of Technical Instruction, contains the 
following information on the vocational and practical training schools 
in this Department. 

The National Vocational School of Armentiéres, which is in 
process of reconstruction, includes this year a preparatory section of 
44 pupils, a first-year class of 109 pupils, and a preparatory section at the 
national arts and crafts school of 36 pupils. There are 13 commercial 
and industrial schools for practical training, 9 of which are for boys 
and 4 for girls. The number of pupils was 2,04) last year and is 2,641 
this year. All these schools are in process of development, and some of 
buildings wili have to be enlarged to accomodate the numerous pupils 

who desire to attend the courses. 

The vocational training courses, of which there are 334, are attended 
by over 12,000 pupils. The ages of these pupils vary greatly ; 
there are 795 (roughly 6 per cent.) who are 13 years of 
5 age, and 2,688 (about 23 per cent.) who are over 18 years. The work- 
a ing expenses amounted to 1,158,486 francs, which is about 96 francs per 


bg pupil. These expenses are sub-divided as follows. 

MG Per cent. of 

Ls total expenses 

, Under-Secretariat of Technical Instruction 31.2 

- Ministry of Public Instruction 1.3 

Pa Municipalities 56.7 

2 Chambers of commerce 1.6 
Individuals, trade unions, etc. 9.2 


TRAINING FOR UNEMPLOYED WOMEN IN FINLAND 


The Finnish Government has taken steps to encourage loca! authorities 
to organise vocational training for unemployed women. The courses 
may be from one to three months in length, and the hours are 8 per day 
and 45 per week. Each class must consist of not less than 10 and not 
more than 15 women. 

The Government makes a grant to the local authority equal to (1) 
half of the instructor's salary, (2) half of the maintenance allowance 
paid to the pupils up to a, maximum of 8 to 12 Finnish marks per day 
per pupil, (the allowance varies according to the number of children the 
woman has to support); (3) a sum not exceeding 50 marks per pupil 
for equipment. The Government grant is conditional upon the provision 
of an equal amount by the local authorities, who have, in addition, 
to meet general expenses for premises, heating, lighting, etc. 

Up to the present, the only subject in which training has been 
organised is dressmaking. The Government grants hitherto have 
émounted to 56,000 Finnish marks. 


aa 
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REGULATION OF EMPLOYMENT GENERALLY : WOMEN, YOUNG 
PERSONS, AND CHILDREN 


France 


N Act of 26 October 1922 (1) has been passed to introduce certain 
A amendments into the Act of 27 July 1917 creating wards of the 
nation. This Act provides for the upbringing at the expense 
of the nation of children rendered orphans or bereft of parental support 
by the war. Under the amending Act provision is made for the 
representation, among others, of trade unions and employers’ 
associations, co-operative and friendly societies, ex-service men’s 
organisations, educational workers, and the labour inspectorate, on the 
national and Department councils responsible for the carrying out of 
the Act. 

Certain provisions of the Decree of 26 December 1913, respecting 
assistance to lying-in women, have been amended by a Decree of 
9 May 1922 (?). The provisions in question (§§ 6-11 and 14) relate to 
the procedure for payment. 


Germany 

By an Order of 20 April 1922 (8) the operation of the various 
Notifications and Orders (*) relating to the employment of women and 
young persons in glass works, glass grinding and glass etching 
establishments, and in sandblasting, is extended till 1 April 1923. 

The provisions respecting the employment of women and young 
persons in rolling mills and hammer mills, originally issued on 20 May 
1912 (5), have been continued until 1 June 1923 by an Order of 2 June 
1922 (°). 

An Act relating to juvenile welfare was passed on 9 July 1922 (7). 
It provides for the organisation of local, State, and Federal juvenile 
boards, which among other tasks assigned to them are responsible 
for co-operation in the inspection of child labour and the employment 
of young persons, and for the supervision of foster-children in 
institutions and in families. The Act will come into operation on 
1 April 1924, but part or all may be rendered operative at earlier dates 
in particular States or districts by a decision of the Federal 


Government. 


Saxony 

A Joint Order was issued by the State Ministries of Labour, 
Economics, and Education on 23 June 1922 (8) respecting the co- 
operation of vocational schools and public offices for vocational 





(*) Journal officiel, 27 Oct. 1922, p. 10582. 

(7) Ibid. 18 May 1922, p. 5206. 

(8) Reichs-Gesetzblatt, 1922, Part I, p. 462. 

(*) ‘he original Notification is dated 9 March 1913. See Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Labour Office (Basle), Vol. VIII, 1913, p. 114. 

(5) Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. VII, 1912, p. 295. 

(*) Reichs-Gesetzblatt, 1922, Part I, p. 493. 

(7) lbid. No. 54, p. 633. 

(*) Sachsisches Gesetzblatt, 1922, No. 20, p. 235. 
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guidance. Each is required to assist the other by information con- 
cerning openings in the various trades, the supply of apprentices and 
trainees, and the numbers of persons wishing to enter the various 
trades ; and the schools may also be required to make psychological 
tests of fitness for various trades. 


Sweden 

In pursuance of the ratification by Sweden of the Genoa Convention 
respecting the minimum age for the employment of children on board 
ship, a Royal Notification was issued on 30 June 1922(*) requiring 
every master of a vessel to keep a register of all children under sixteen 
years of age employed on board, showing the exact date of birth in 
each case. 


Hours OF WORK 


Denmark 

By an Act of 1 April 1922 (?°) the operation of the provisional Act 
of 1 April 1921 (?*), relating to the hour for closing shops ete. in the 
evening, was extended until 1 June 1922. This Act, which continued 
and modified the Acts of 19 June 1908 (!?) and 30 April 1909 ('%), has 
now been replaced by an Act of 30 June 1922('*) continuing ani 
amplifying the provisions of the Acts of 1908 and 1909, and those relating 
to the sale of goods which are contained in the Act of 22 April 1904 (**) 
relating to public rest on National Church holidays and Constitution 
Day. 

By a Notification ('*) of the Ministry of the Interior dated 9 January 
1922, issued under § 26 of the Factory Act of 1913 (7), establishments 
undertaking minor repairs of motor vehicles and cycles are authorised 
to begin their Sunday and National Church holiday rest period of 
twenty-four hours at any hour between midnight and 6 a. m. on the 
days in question, provided that all workers have their rest at the same 
time. 


Netherlands 


A Decree of 29 April 1922 ('*) amends §§ 16 and 28 of the Hours 
of Work Decree ('*) under the Labour Act of 1919 (2°). Section 16 is 
extended to cover employment in mills driven mainly by wind or water 
as well as those driven exclusively by these elements ; while the effect 
of the amendment of § 28 is to authorise the employment in peat works 
of young persons of fifteen years of age and upwards between 5 a. m. 
and 7 a. m. instead of 6 a. m. and 7 a. m. 





(*) Svensk Forfatiningssamling, 1922, No. 432. 
(*) Social Forsorg, 1922, No. 3, p. 66. 
(**) INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice : Legislative Series, 1921 (Den. 5) {hereafter 
quoted as Legislative Series). 
(‘*) Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. II, 1908, p. 147. 
(33) Ibid. Vol. V, 1910, p. 98. 
(**) Legislative Series, 1922 (Den. 1). 
(‘*) Bulletin des Internationalen Arbeitsamten (Basel), Vol. Ill, 1913, p. 394. 
(*°) Social Forsorg, 1922, No. 3, p. 79. 
(**) Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. VIII, 1913, p. 324. 
(**) Staatsblad, 1922, No. 235. 
(**) Legislative Series, 1920 (Neth. 2). 
(*°) Legislative Series, 1919 (Neth. 1) ; amended issue, Ibid. 1922 (Neth. 1). 
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Switzerland 

Sections 136 and 137 of the Regulations of 3 October 1919 (24) under 
the Factory Act (7?) have been amended by a Federal Order of 3 April 
1922 (2) which alters slightly the procedure for applications for permits 
to vary the hours of work. 


HYGIENE AND SAFETY 


Poland 

By a Decree of the Minister of Public Health, issued on 27 March 
1922 (4), the Order of 20 September 1920 (25) respecting the notification 
of cases of industria] poisoning has been extended to those Eastern. 
districts in which local self-government has been instituted only 
recently (Novogrodek, Polesie, Volhynia and parts of Bielostok). 


Sweden 

By a Royal Proclamation of 2 June 1922 (2%) the Order of 31 
December 1912(?7) relating to shipping inspection is amended to 
permit, if desired, the indication on all vessels which are required to 
bear a dead-weight load-line of a timber load-line as well. Formerly 
. the timber load-line was authorised only for vessels actually carrying 
timber or intended for the timber trade. 


WAGES 


Germany 
The Federal Government is empowered hy an Act of 27 July 1922 (?5) 


to investigate wages and salaries, and to appoint an advisory council 
on wage statistics. It may also impose fines up to 100,000 marks for 
failure to comply with Orders in connection with the enquiry. 


Norway 

The operation of the Act of 9 August 1918 respecting a minimum 
wage for lower-grade commercial employees (?*) has been extended until 
30 September 1923 by an Act of 21 July 1922 (?°). 


CONTRACTS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Austria 

Conditions of employment in agriculture, forestry, and domestic 
service in communes with less than 5,000 inhabitants are regulated in 
the province of Salzburg by a Provincial Act issued on 20 January 
1922 (**). This Act is very similar to those issued in 1921 for the 
provinces of Upper and Lower Austria and Carinthia (5). 





(7) Ibid. 1919 (Switz. 4). 

(?7*) Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. IX, 1914, p. 269 ; 
amendment Legislative Series, 1919 (Switz. 3). 

(9) Recueil des Lois {édérales, 1922, No. 12, p. 327. 

(4) Dziennik Ustaw, 1922, No. 35, p. 516. 

(7°) Legislative Series, 1920 (Pol. 2). 

(7*) Svensk Forfattningssamling , 1922, No. 231. 

(27) Ibid. 1914, No. 491. 

(?*) Reichs-Gesetzblatt, 1922, Part I, p. 656. 

(7°) Legislative Series, 1921 (Nor. 2). 

(°°) Lovtidende, 1922, No. 34, p. 449. 

(*") Amtliche Nachrichten, 1922, No. 6, p. 222. 

(®*) Legislative Series, 1921 (Aus. 2-3). 
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Germany 

By an Act of July 1922 (%) the period during which disabled men 
must not be dismissed from their employment without the consent of the 
Central Welfare Office is extended until 1 January 1923. 


Joint CONTROL OF INDUSTRY 


Germany 

An Order of 24 April 1922 (**) provides for the appointment of State 
Councils and a Federal Council to advise the Federal Railway Depart- 
ment concerning all matters connected with the management of the 
national railways and with rates and charges thereon. The State 
Councils consist partly of nominees of the State Governments and partly 
of members elected by the chambers of commerce, industry, and 
agriculture, and by trade unions. The total number of members for 
each State varies from twenty-eight to sixty-four ; details of the 
representation accorded to various groups in each State are given in a 
schedule appended to the Order. The Federal Council consists of fifty 
members appointed by the State Councils and twenty appointed by 
the Federal Economic Council, with a chairman and vice-chairman 
appointed by the President of the Federation. 


ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION 


Poland 

By an Act of 16 May 1922 (°5) provision was made for the establish- 
ment of a special arbitration committee to settle collective disputes 
between property-owners and resident caretakers in towns. Under this 
Act, in cases where a collective dispute between owners and caretakers 
cannot be settled by the ordinary procedure under the Act of 23 January 
1920, the Minister of Labour is empowered to convoke a special arbitra- 
tion committee, consisting of one representative each of the Ministries 
of the Interior and of Justice, at least three representatives of each 
party to the dispute, and the Minister of Labour as chairman. The 
committee has the right to fix the conditions of work and the pay of 
caretakers, taking inte account as regards pay the scope of the duties 
to be performed by caretakers at the place in question, and the amount 
of work entailed by the size of each house and the part of the town in 
which it is situated. The decisions of the committee operate during the 
time specified by them, and form the basis of individual contracts for 
work and pay in the towns for which they are issued. Contracts less 
favourable to workers must be replaced by the decision of the special 
arbitration committee on the application of the caretakers concerned. 
Disputes between the parties respecting failure to comply with decisions 
of the special arbitration committee must be laid by the labour inspector 
before the arbitration committee established under the Act of 23 January 
1920. If the parties fail to appoint representatives to act on the 
arbitration committee, the Minister of Labour appoints their represent- 
atives. If compulsion is necessary to ensure the carrying out of the 
decision of the arbitration committee, the person concerned must send 
a copy of the decision through the inspector to the competent court. 





(**) Reichs-Gesetzblatt, 1922, Part I, p. 599. 
(**) Ibid. 1922, Part II, p. 77. 
(°°) Dziennik Ustaw, 1922, No, 39, p. 603. 
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Switzerland: St. Gall 

The Order of 1 March 1918 (°°), establishing a cantonal conciliation 
board under §§ 30-35 of the Federal Factory Act of 18 June 1914 (°”), 
has been replaced by an Act of 8 April 1922 (°*) to provide for a cantonal 
conciliation board to deal with disputes in industrial and commercial 
undertakings. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


The following laws have been promulgated in connection with the 
various national systems of workers’ insurance. 


Belgium 

An Act dated 9 April 1922 amends various provisions of the Old 
Age Pensions Acts (3%). It amends the Act of 10 May 1900 (*°) by basing 
state subsidies on contributions paid during the current year instead 
of the last completed financial year, and it also amends the Act of 
20 August 1920 (*!) relating to miners’ old age pensions, by providing 
for the incorporation of fhe National Miners’ Pension Fund and issuing 
general regulations for its activities. 


Denmark 

(1) A Notification of the Ministry of the Interior, dated 23 January 
1922 (*?), regulates the assessment and collection of the communal con- 
tribution to the insurance of persons suffering from chronic ailments, 
in pursuance of § 13, par. 3 and 4, of the Sick Funds Act (*). 


(2) A Notification of the Ministry of the Interior, dated 23 January 
1922 (44), deals with the payment of the communal contribution for 
invalidity insurance purposes, in pursuance of §§ 5, 6, and 27 of the 
Invalidity Insurance Act (*). 


France 

(1) An Act of 18 April 1922 (**) amends the Act relating to workers’ 
and peasants’ pensions (47). This Act fixed the maximum annual 
income-limit for the compulsory insurance of wage-earners at 10,000 
francs ; the limit under the original Act of 5 April 1910 was 3,000 
francs. 

(2) An Act of 18 April 1922 (48) fixes for a further period of five years 
the rate of contributions to the guarantee fund in connection with 
industrial accidents for employers not liable to the licence duty. 

(3) An Act dated 12 April 1922 (**) amends § 4, par. 1, of the Act 
of 9 April 1898 respecting industrial accidents. This Act increases to 





(**) St. Gallen, Gesetzsammlung, new series, Vol. XII, No. 81. 

(87) Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. IX, 1914, p. 269. 
(**) Amtsblatt far den Kanton St. Gallen, No. 15, 1922, p. 368. 

(°*) Revue du Travail, 1922, No. 5, p. 793. 

(**) Annuaire de la Législation du Travail, 1900, p. 416. 

(*1) Legislative Series, 1920 (Bel. 12-13). 

(*2) Social Forsorg, 1922, No. 1, p. 27. 

(*%) Legislative Series, 1921 (Den. 2). 

(**) Social Forsorg, 1922, No. 1, p. 29. 

(*°) Legislative Series, 1921 (Den. 3). 

(**) Journal officiel, 26 April 1922, p. 4319. 

(*7) Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. V, 1910, p. 361. 
(**) Journal officiel, 26 April 1922, p. 4319. 

(**) Ibid. 20 April 1922, p. 4094. 
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200 francs the maximum amount for which the employer is liable in 
respect of medical treatment and requisites and funeral expenses ; the 
amount fixed in the original Act was 100 francs. 


Germany 


(1) An Act of 20 April 1922 deals with the medical attendance 
provided through sick funds (5°). It authorises the Minister of Labour 
to issue regulations, if necessary, concerning the granting of pecuniary 
benefits Ly sick funds in place of treatment and nursing. 

' (2) An Act of 30 April 1922 (54) provides for the insurance against 
sickness of persons engaged in home industries, under rules laid down by 
the communes or federations of communes. Sections 466-493 of the Insur- 
ance Code of 1911 are replaced by new and different provisions, and 
consequent amendments are made in many other sections of the 
Code. 

(3) By an Order of 29 July 1922 (5%) the granting of cost-of-living 
bonuses on accident benefits under the Act of 28 December 1921 (5%) is 
authorised in respect of aliens resident in Germany continuously since 
1 January 1921 and Germans living abroad. 

(4) An Act of 21 July 1922 (54) amends §§ 1067-1070 of the Federal 
Insurance Code (accident insurance of seamen) by providing for the 
fixing of average monthly earnings by a committee of representatives of 
shipowners’ and seamen’s associations, subject to the approval of the 
Federal Insurance Office. At the same time § XI of the Act of 
11 April 1921 (55), which deals with average earnings, is repealed. 

(5) Various amendments of the Federal Insurance Code in respect of 
details of procedure are introduced by an Act 21 July 1922 (5*), which 
also extends the period for the operation of war measures respecting 
the effect of military service upon qualification for benefits. 


Great Britain 


Under the Old Age Pensions Acts 1908-1919 (57) and the Blind 
Persons Act 1920 (5*) the Government Departments concerned have 
issued the Old Age Pensions Consolidated Regulations 1922 (5°). These 
regulations deal with the procedure for the investigation and determina- 
tion of claims to pensions, and the constitution and proceedings of local 
pension committees and sub-committees. 


Poland 

An Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, dated 
24 March 1922 (®°), deals with the assignment to classes of risk of 
undertakings liable to accident insurance under the earlier Austrian 








(°°) Reichs-Gesetzblatt, 1922, Part 1, No. 33, p. 463. 

(51) Ibid. p. 465 ; will appear shortly in the Legislative Series for 1922. 

(°*) Reichs-Gesetzblatt, 1922, Part I, p. 672. 

(53) Ibid. p. 7. 

(°*) Ibid. p. 653. 

(°°) Legislative Series, 1921 (Ger. 3). 

(°*) Reichs-Gesetzblatt, 1922, Part I, p. 655. 

(57) 8 Edw. 7, ch. 40 (Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), 
Vol. Il, 1908, p. 158); 1-2 Geo 5, c. 16 (Ibid. Vol. VII, 1912, p. 303); 9-10 
Geo. 5, c. 102. 

(°*) 10-11 Geo. 5, c. 49. 

(°*) Statutory Rules and Orders, 1921, No. 2001. 

(°°) Dziennik Ustaw, 1922, No. 37, p. 555. 
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Acts of 28 December 1887 and 20 July 1894, which had continued 
applicable in Poland and had been amended by the Act of 7 July 
1921 (**). The Order mentioned also fixes the coefficients of risk for the 
various classes of risk for the period from 1 July 1921 to 31 December 
1924. 


Sweden 

(1) A Royal Order, dated 31 March 1922 (*), regulates the collec- 
tion of contributions for insurance in the State Insurance Institution 
in pursuance of the Act respecting insurance against industrial 
accidents (**). The Order supersedes that of 14 June 1917 (*). 

(2) A Royal Notification of the same date (**) regulates the paying 
in of accident insurance contributions and the system of accounting for 
them, and supersedes the Notification of 13 December 1918 (**). 

(83) A Royal Order, also of 31 March 1922 (*7), amends §$ 4, 8, and 
12 of the Order of 11 June 1918 (**) respecting the fixing and collection 
of accident insurance contributions for fishermen. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Czechoslovakia 

By an Act of 4 April 1922 (**) the period of operation of the Act of 
12 August 1921 (7°), relating to unemployment benefit, is extended until 
the date on which the Act of 19 July 1921 (74) respecting the State subsidy 
to unemployment benefit comes into operation ; it is not, however, 
to be continued beyond 31 December 1922. 


By an Order of 21 April 1922(7?) the operation of the special 
provisions under the Act of 12 August 1921, relating to the building 
trade, is extended for the same period under the same conditions. 


Switzerland 

By an Order of the Federal Department of National Economy, issued 
on 29 May 1922 (7%), unemployment benefit was suspended for agricul- 
tural and horticultural workers, hotel and restaurant workers, and 
domestic servants, and, in the building industry, for masons (brick 
and stone setters). 

The conditions as to constitution and management to be fulfilled 
by unemployment insurance funds in order to qualify for a subsidy are 
laid down in a Federal Order of 28 August 1922 (74). To acquire the 
right to a subsidy, these funds must have no other purpose than that 
of insurance against unemployment and must not work to make a 





(*2) Ibid. 1921, No. 65, p. 413. 

(*7) Svensk Forjatiningssamling, 1922, No. 130. 

(**) Act of 17 June 1916. See Bulletin of the International Labour Office 
(Basle), Vol. XI, 1916, p. 267. 

(**) Svensk Forfattningssamling, 1917, No. 413. 

(**) Svensk Forfatiningssamling, 1922, No. 132. 

(**) Ibid. 1918, No. 1018. 

(*7) Ibid. 1922, No. 131. 

(**) Ibid. 1918, No. 375. 

(°°) Sbirka zakonu, 1922, No. 115. 

(7°)) Ibid. 1921, No. 322. 

(72) Legislative Series, 1921 (Cz. 5). 

("2) Sbirka zakonu, 1922, No. 128. 

("*) Eidgendssische Gesetzsammlung, 1922, No. 17. 

(74) Ibid. No, 27. 
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profit. They have also to keep proper accounts, and to guarantee the 
proper investment and management of their moneys. Members’ con- 
tributions and benefits must be fixed by the rules of the funds ; and 
benefits must be paid at a daily rate per working day, and only to 
persons whose unemployment is not due to their own fault. The fu 
have also to provide for the checking of members’ unemployment, in 
co-operation with the employment exchanges where members are 
registered. 

Another Order, issued on 13 October 1922 (75), allots a sum of fifty 
million franes for the subsidisation of relief works and facilitation of 
the procuring of employment abroad where possible; while Orders 
dated 12 and 13 October respectively (7*) provide for grants in aid of 
the watch and embroidery industries, amounting to six million francs 
for each industry. 


IMMIGRATION 


Cuba 


An Act of 18 May 1922 (77) repeals the Act of 3 August 1917 (78) 
relating to immigration, with the exception of certain provisions of Section 
2 respecting the financial guarantees required for immigrants, and 
the very unusual provisions of Section 5. This Section provides that 
no male immigrant shall be engaged as an employee in commercial 
estaLlishments dealing with articles of female. attire, etc., such as silk 
goods, corsets, fans, under-linen, hats, nor for work which can be 
suitably done by women, such as work in chemists’ shops, bookshops, 
and offices, of typists, stenographers, and telephonists. The Govern- 
ment has power to define these branches of work more closely. The new 
Act strengthens this Section by excluding all men, not only immigrants, 
from the occupations thus reserved for women. The regulations of 29 
October 1917 (7°) are also repealed, with the exception of the provisions 
corresponding to those retained in the original Act. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Argentina : Cordoba 


Under a Decree of 11 February 1922 (*°) a section was formed in the 
Labour Office of -the province of Cordoba to give free legal advice to 
workers on questions arising under the workers’ protection laws, and 
to furnish them with legal assistance in the courts when necessary. 


Germany 


The duties of the Federal Ministry of Labour in connection with the 
general enforceability of collective agreements, under § 31 of the Order 
of 23 December 1918 respecting collective agreements, etc. (*1), have 
been transferred to the Federal Employment Board by a Notification 
of the Minister of Labour dated 1 June 1922 (8). 








(7°) Ibid. No. 33. See also International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 6, 
Dec. 1922, pp. 981-982. 

(7®) Ibid. No. 33. 

("") Gaceta Oficial, 23 May 1922, p. 10465. 

("*) Legislacién Obrera de Cuba, 1919, p. 210. 

(7) Ibid. p. 213. 
ae Cronica mensual de Departamento Nacional del Trabajo, Apr. 1922, 
p. 844. 
(**) Legislative Series, 1920 (Ger. 1-2, appendix). 
(**) Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, 1922, No 11, p. 292. 
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Prussia 

Service instructions for the Prussian industrial medical officers (who 
rank as industrial inspection officials) have been issued by the Minister 
of Social Welfare, in agreement with the Ministers of Commerce and 
Finance, by a Decree of 19 April 1922 (8%). By these instructions the 
medical officers are granted all the powers of inspectors except the right 
to issue enforceable orders involving penalties. 


Great Britain 

An Order was issued by the Ministry of Health on 28 March 1922 (84) 
to regulate the qualifications and duties of medical officers of health and 
sanitary inspectors appointed by local authorities in England and 
Wales. The detailed specification of the duties of sanitary inspectors 
(who are under the direction and supervision of the medical officers of 
health) includes the inspection of all premises from a sanitary point 
of view, the supervision of noxious and offensive trades, water pollution, 
and the hygienic condition of places for the manufacture and sale of 


food. 


Greece 


By an Act No. 88 of 16 July 1922 (8°) the Ministry of Public Assistance 
(Hypourgeion Perithalpseos), created by a Decree of 14 June 1917, has 
been reorganised and extended under the name of “ Ministry of Hygiene 
and Social Welfare” (Hypourgeion Hygieines kai Koinonikes Pronoiasi. 
The following duties in connection with labour, which have hitherto 
been performed by other Ministries. are vested in the new Ministry : 


supervision of health conditions of merchant shipping, and of seamen 
and spongefishers (formerly under the Ministry of National Economy), 
and also of agricultural labour (formerly under the Ministry of 
Agriculture). 

The new Ministry consists of five Directorates : (1) Public Hygiene ; 
(2) Social Hygiene, which includes a section for industrial hygiene ; 
(3) Public Assistance ; (4) Care of War Disabled, one of the tree sections 
of which deals with the problem of finding employment for men 
disabled in the war and their families, and grants them temporary 
relief, and another sets up a scheme for the vocational education of 
such persons ; (5) the Administrative Directorate. 

The above-mentioned Act also provides for a consolidation of all 
enactments bearing on questions dealt with by the new Ministry. 


Spain 


By a Royal Decree of 20 February 1922 (8*) the Ministry of Labour 
was transformed into a Ministry of Labour, Commerce, and Industry. 
In addition to other minor transfers of powers, general authority in 
commercial and industrial matters was transferred to it from the 
Ministry of Development (Ministerio de Fomento), which, however, 
retained control of mines, aviation, maritime transport, and shipbuild- 
ing. The Ministry of Labour also took over the commercial and 
industrial statistical work of the Geographical and Statistical Institute 
and the Ministry of Education. 





(**) Ministerialblatt der Handels und Gewerbe-Verwaltung, 1922, No. 6, p. 75. 
(**) Statutory Rules and Orders, 1922, No. 276. 

(5) Ephemeris tes Kuberneseos, 1922, No. 122, 22 July 1922. 

(8*) Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales, March 1922, p. 602. 











GOVERNMENT REPORTS 


INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR CONDITIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA (?) 










Interior of the Union of South Africa, in English and Dutch, gives 

a general detailed review of labour and wage conditions in the 
Union during a period of years. A large number of statistical tables 
and some graphs are given, covering for the most part the period 
between 1910 and 1921, but in some cases going back to before the end 
of the nineteenth century or into the first quarter of 1922. 

The report analyses hours of labour, wages, the purchasing power 
of wages, industrial organisation, and prices. The enquiries were - 
carried out under the terms of the Union Statistics Act of 1914; the 
Statistical Council on its first constitution in 1917 realised the importance 
of compiling accurate information, but it was not until the end of 1919 
that a systematic beginning was made. Consequently, great difficulty 
was experienced in recovering data for previous years. 

Information relating to European and non-European wage earners 
is separately considered. The length of the working week in different 
industries is discussed. Wages are analysed as nominal or effective, 
or aS average weekly rates ; use is made of comparable statistics in 
other countries to fix the purchasing power of the pound sterling in five 
countries at various dates, and therefrom again to deduce a table of 
real wages ; in this way a comparison can be made between the position 
of the South African wage earner and wage earners in Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, and the United Kingdom. 

Tables have further been drawn up of the number of industrial 
(workers’) organisations in existence over recent years, of the number 
and range of industrial disputes, and of employment and unemploy- 
ment. The last part of the report deals with prices and cost of living. 


| recent report, issued under the authority of the Minister of the 


























Hours of Labour of European Employees 









The hours of labour worked by Europeans in the various occupations 
and branches of industry in the Union have of recent years tended 
toward greater uniformity. 

In the gold mining industry of the Witwatersrand the weekly hours 
worked by surface hands in the year 1896 and for a decade and more 
thereafter were 56. At the time of the constitution of the Union in 
1910 these had dropped to 51, while the 48-hour week which now 
obtains came into operation in the year 1915. Underground employees 
in the gold mines were working a 60-hour week in 1896; the hours 
had fallen to 57 in 1910 and to 484 in 1918. At the present time the 
48-hour week is the rule. Underground employees in the coal mines were 
performing 57 hours’ work a week in 1902, a rate which was reduced 
to a working week of 54 hours early in the year 1920, and to 51 and 
48 respectively later in that year. 

















(*) Usion or Souro Arrica, Orrick or Census aNp Statistics: Statistics of Wages 
and Industrial Matters and of Retail, and Wholesale Prices, Rents, and Cost of 
Living (1895 to #922). Social Statistics No. 4. Pretoria, 1922: English and Dutch. 
124 pp. 2s. 6d. 
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The normal working hours of surface hands in the diamond mining 
industry at Kimberley are 48 and of underground employees 46. 

On the railways the principle of the 48-hour week as applicable to 
employment other than that of a clerical nature was accepted as from 
26 December 1919, and was gradually applied as circumstances 
permitted. A modification of the principle in the direction of an 
extension of working hours in certain circumstances was, however, 
introduced as from 12 September 1921. 

In the engineering trades a working week of approximately 54 hours’ 
duration existed for a succession of years, and in some cases a 48-hour 
week followed at the end of 1916. In 1920 the working week generally 
consisted of 48 hours, but in a few instances a 44-hour week obtained. 
These hours are still in effect. The 48-hour week which ruled for a 
succession of years in the building industry remained until 1919, when 
the hours generally were reduced to 44. Employees in the ordinary run 
of occupations in the printing industry were working a 50-hour week 
in the year 1895. By 1914 this had become a 48-hour week, except that 
the type-setting machine operators on day work have worked a 45-hour 
week since 1910, and similar operators on night work a 42-hour week. 
The working week now in operation consists of 46 hours for day 
workers (except type-setting machine operators, who work 43 hours) 
and of 40 hours for night workers. The hours of labour in the various 
branches of manufacturing industry have been of a less standard 
character, and in many instances have varied widely. In the case 
of furniture workers and craftsmen in other woodworking trades the 
hours have approximated to those worked in the building industry ; 
for example, the weekly hours now worked in connection with furniture 
making and coach and wagon building are predominantly 44 and 48. 
In baking occupations a 50-hour week largely obtains. In boot and 
shoe manufacturing and leather-working occupations generally a 
48-hour week is worked; in brewery employment the weekly hours 
are mostly 44 and 48. Dressmakers and milliners work in the main 
from 42 to 45 hours weekly, and workers in clothing manufacture 
from 47 to 50 hours. Under the Union Factories Act 1918 the maximum 
number of hours which, with certain exceptions, may be performed 
weekly by persons over 16 years of age is 50. The International Labour 
Conference recommended a 48-hour week ; except in very few instances 
the terms of that recommendation already apply to industrial conditions 
in South Africa. 

On the tramway systems in the Union a 48-hour week was at the 
end of 1921 worked by conductors and motormen in six of the principal 
towns. In two other towns the weekly hours were 56, and on the 
Witwatersrand 44. Artisans in the employ of the largest municipalities 
work either a 44-hour or a 48-hour week. A 48-hour week obtains 
generally in the Cape Province and a 44-hour week in the other 
provinces. In executive postal employ the working week of such 
officers as telegraph operators and counter and sorting clerks consists 
of 42, 44, or 48 hours, according to the class of office. The hours are 
fewer for night duty. Telephonists work 42 hours per week and 
engineering workmen and similar grades 48 hours. 

Shop assistants worked in past years substantially from 48 to 50 
hours per week at representative establishments. In recent years 
there has been a tendency toward shorter hours. A working week of 
from 42 to 48 hours is now the rule. A large number of employees 
in retail stores work 44, 444, or 45 hours per week. Shop hours 
Ordinances in the several Provinces of the Union prescribe a general 
maximum working week. 
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In clerical occupations a working week of 39 hours is observed in 
the public service, on the railways, and in the principal municipalities. 
In other branches of clerical employment the working hours vary 
widely, though a large number of clerical employees observe a 39-hour 
working week. Other weekly hours worked range from 40 to 52, a work- 
ing week of 44 or 444 hours reflecting the position in the case of a con- 
siderable number of employees. Employment of a clerical kind in 
trading and similar establishments tends to reflect the same working 
hours as other employment in such establishments. 

In many occupations of a miscellaneous nature the hours worked 
are so varied as to render it impracticable to determine even an 
approximate average working week. 


Hours of Labour of Non-European Employees 


The hours of labour worked by coloured persons and natives in 
the Union approximate to those worked by Europeans in many fields 
of employment. 

In the Witwatersrand gold mines the actual working time of natives 
is considerably less than 48 hours per week, varying in accordance 
with the job, but natives usually proceed underground earlier than 
Europeans. In diamond mining employment at Kimberley the working 
hours of natives are practically the same as those for whites. Non- 
European workers in the engineering and building trades, whether 
skilled artisans or semi-skilled workers in the coastal Provinces or 
labourers in the inland Provinces, work the same hours as Europeans. 
In printing occupations various hours are worked; in the Cape 
Peninsula, however, these hours accord with the standard hours fixed 
for white journeymen. A variety of hours ranging from 44 to 60 is 
worked by coloured and native workers in manufacturing industry 
and trading. In municipal] employ the hours are to a large extent the 
same as those of European employees, though certain variations exist. 


Nominal and Effective Wages of European Adult Male Workers 


In 1921 the highest average nominal weekly wage rate for all groups 
of occupation in combination was on the Witwatersrand, followed in 
the order named by Pretoria, Kimberley, and Durban. The lowest 
wage ruled at Port Elizabeth; the figures for that town and East 
London closely approximated, the East London average being slightly 
the higher. It must be emphasised in connection with these com- 
parisons that wage averages are based upon rates reflecting full-time 
working, whether full-time is actually worked or not; the adoption of 
any other method would obviously minimise the value of comparisons 
between the wage-earning position of the various industrial areas under 
normal conditions. The average wage in 1921 was lower in every 
industrial area than in the preceding year. The smallest decrease was 
on the Witwatersrand, representing the sum of 3s. 1d. only on a weekly 
average of 175s. 8d. 
; From 1910 to 1920 the average nominal weekly wage rate had 
increased on the Witwatersrand bv 57 per cent., in the Cape Peninsula 
by 94 per cent., at Durban by 98 per cent., and for the Union as a 
whole by 70 per cent. At the end of 1921 the increases over 1910 were 
34, 75, 78, and 60 per cent. respectively. 

The effective average weeklv wage for full-time working shows in 
1921 an appreciable increase over 1920 in each of the several industrial 
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areas, and for the Union as a whole. The largest increase (shown by 
the association of nominal wage figures with cost of living statistics 
on the standard basis) is in the case of Kimberley, followed in the order 
named by the Witwatersrand and East London. The smallest increase 
occurred at Pretoria. The average for the Union represents an increase 
of 17s. 4d. per week over the 1920 average. Between 1914 and 1919 
effective wages were generally below the level of 1910. They rose to 
about that level in 1920, and in 1921 reached a point well above it, 
this being on account of the greater fall in the cost of living than in 
nominal wage rates. 

Table I gives the weighted average nominal and effective weekly 
wage rates paid to European adult male workers in 9 towns for 10 
chief classes of occupation (?) for 1910, and from 1914 to 1921. 


TABLE I. WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL AND EFFECTIVE WEEKLY WAGE RATES 
WITH INDEX NUMBERS PAID TO EUROPEAN ADULT MALE WORKERS IN NINE 
TOWNS FOR TEN CLASSES OF OCCUPATION, 1910 anp 1914 To 1921 
Base : 1910=1000 





Nominal wage Effective wage 





Index 
number 


Index 


numbers Amount 


Amount 





1910 
1914 1 
1915 101 

1916 
1917 113 11 
1918 124 3 
1919 136 2 
1920 163 11 
1921 154 8 
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Comparison between Wages in South Africa and in other Countries 


The figures given below are based on rates of wages in the building 
trade, this being chosen because the average wages paid in this trade 
in South Africa approximate very closely to the general average of 
all trades and apparently are almost equally typical of the average in 
other countries, and also because better and more directly comparable 
statistics are available for this trade than for others. 

The arithmetical average of the wages paid to bricklayers, masons, 
carpenters and joiners, plumbers, plasterers, and painters in the 
principal towns in each of the different countries has been computed. 
Labourers have been omitted in all cases, on account of the difficulty 
of comparing South African native labour with the white labour of 
other countries. 

The results are given in table II. 

Comparative figures (price indexes of food, fuel, light, and rent) 
have been calculated on practically the same basis as the South African 
price indexes, one or two minor articles being omitted, as their prices 
could not be secured for all countries. This gives a comparative table 





(?) Mining, engineering and metal working, building, printing, bookbind- 
ing etc., manufacturing, transport and ‘communications, trading, clerical, 
domestic and miscellaneous. 
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(table III) calculated in values of the pound sterling, based on the 
assumption that the Union pound in 1910 possessed a purchasing power 
of 20s. 


TABLE II. WEEKLY WAGE PAID TO MALE ADULT EUROPEAN WORKERS 














Country 1910 4914 Dec. 1919 Dec. 1920 Dec. 1921 
s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
South Africa 97 0 100 7 138 4 164 9 156 4 
Australia 61 4 67 4 86 4 100 8 107-7 (*) 
Canada 88 1 98 3 139 11 168 4 159 0 
New Zealand 62 0 65 9 79 _ = 
United Kingdom a 39 5 80 100 10 86 10 




















(‘) Melbourne and Sydney only. 


TABLE Il]. PURCHASING POWER OF A POUND STERLING IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES 








1910 To 1921 
Country 1940 1944 Dec. 1919 Dec. 1920 Dec. 1924 
s. d s. d s. d. s. d. s. d. 

South Africa 20 0 187 13 2 11 11 14 10 
Australia 28 9 24 6 17 5 15 1 17 4(*) 
Canada 25 0 23 6 14 2 12 11 16 0 
New Zealand 29 10 26 5 19 6 _ — 
United Kingdom — 34 7 17 0 14 0 18 4 


























(*) Melbourne and Sydnev onl . 


Utilising these two sets of figures in combination, it is possible to 
construct a table (table IV) of international comparisons, showing real 
value as opposed to nominal wages relative to South Africa in 1910= 1000. 


TABLE IV. REAL WAGES IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES, 1910 To 1921 
(Base : Real wages in South Africa 








in 1910= 1000) 

Country 4910 1914 Dec. 1919 Dec. 1920 Dec. 1924 
South Africa 1000 962 937 1011 1196 
Australia 908 852 777 782 959 (*) 
Canada 1136 1189 1022 1121 1313 
New Zealand 954 897 802 — _ 
United Kingdom — 702 707 728 821 


























(*) Melbourne and Sydney only. 


The comparison made above is to the advantage of Canada, South 
Africa taking second place. It is interesting to observe how far in 
Canada, the United Kingdom, and South Africa wages have been 
adjusted so as successfully to maintain standards of comfort against 
rising prices.. It must be emphasised, however, that no account has 
been taken of the prices of those commodities and services other than 
food, fuel, light, and rent, which in the Union have far exceeded the 
increases above indicated, and which, in so far as they have been 
similarly affected in other countries, would, if taken into account, show 
that wages lagged behind the full rise of prices until the end of 1921. 
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Average Rates of Wages of Coloured and Native Workers 


All questions concerning the conditions and payment of labour in 
the Union are affected, and in almost every instance complicated, 
by the existence of the predominant native and coloured elements of 
population. In the consideration, therefore, of any aspect of labour 
and industrial matters, the presence of native, Asiatic, and other 
coloured workers largely outnumbering the white workers of the 
country must be accepted as a qualifying, and in some cases a govern- 
ing, factor. The existence of this class of comparatively cheap labour 
has influenced the development of the country in various ways. The 
imported Indian labourers of Natal made possible the remarkable 
progress of the sugar industry, supplied the tea-planters with suitable 
workers, and provided much of the necessary labour for railway 
construction and coal mining. The gold mines of the Witwatersrand 
have been and are still entirely dependent upon the adequacy of the 
supplies of native labour ; while in the industrial districts of the Cape 
Province the coloured worker of mixed race has not only supplied very 
largely the demand for unskilled labour, but has in many cases qualified 
as a semi-skilled artisan, and not infrequently indeed has shown 
himself of equal skill with the white artisan. Moreover, practically all 
the farms in the Union employ native or coloured labour, and are, 
indeed, almost entirely dependent upon it for all general labouring 
work in agricultural and pastoral operations. 

As the result of the presence of this large section of workers the 
position of the white worker has been limited in a considerable degree 
to the more highly remunerated lines of the skilled trades or to the 
work of supervising, overlooking, and controlling the unskilled labourers 
who are employed in practically every industrial or agricultural opera- 
tion in the Union. The unskilled whife worker has of necessity found 
himself almost inevitably in competition with the native or coloured 
labourer: forced to maintain a higher standard of living, but unable 
to command a sufficiently high rate of pay. The conditions thus brought 
into being have affected in the most marked degree every question con- 
cerning labour in the Union, and have introduced social and economic 
difficulties of a serious kind (8). 

The average rate of wages of coloured persons, other than native 
labourers, employed in the Witwatersrand gold mines in certain 
defined occupations underground is approximately one-fifth of the 
amount earned by whife men. The average earning of all native 
labourers per shift, surface and underground, during the six months 
ended 31 December 1921, was 2s. 2d. Except in the case of diamond 
mines in the Transvaa] and mines in the Cape, where honsing only 
is provided, it is general for mining companies to provide their coloured 
employees with free quarters and food, which in resnect of the 
Withwatersrand gold mines is estimated to have cost in 1920 
approximately 28s. per native per month, or Is. 1d. per shift. The 
average earnings of surface and underground native labourers in the 
diamond mining industry at Kimberley, at 31 December 1921, were 
23s. 4d. per week. 

In skilled crafts, as, for example, the engineering, building and 
printing trades, many coloured workers in such centres as the Cape 





(3) Cf. International Lahour Review, Vol. V1, No. 6, Dec. 19°92, pp. 893 
et sqq., The Strike in the Gold Mines of South Africa, by A. Cooper Key. 
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Peninsula, Port Elizabeth, and Durban, though few in number relatively 
to the total of white artisans, have attained a degree of skill which 
enables them to command wages very little below the standard rates 
ruling for European workers, although figures reflecting accurate 
averages cannot be given. In the Cape Peninsula a number of coloured 
craftsmen in the printing trade receive an identical wage with their 
white fellow-workers. 

Unweighted average wage rates covering employees manifesting 
differing degrees of skill would be of doubtful value, but figures reflecting 
the average weekly rates of wage paid to coloured and native persons 
in unskilled occupations connected with engineering, building, printing, 
manufacturing, trading, and municipal service, in each of the nine 
p principal industrial areas of the Union have been compiled and are 
given in table V. The estimated value of food and lodging where given 
has been included. It will be observed that the highest averages are 
in respect of the Cape Peninsula, the level of skill and semi-skil) reached 
by workers in that area ensuring the payment of higher wages to 
coloured workers than elsewhere, 


















TABLE V. UNWEIGHTED AVERAGE WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES PAID TO COLOURED 
AND NATIVE MALE UNSKILLED WORKERS IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL 
AREAS IN THE UNION, 31 DECEMBER 1921 






















Unskilled occupa- | Ca Port | East | ,; Pieter- " Wit- | Bloem 
tions connected Penin- Eliza- | Lon- Ra lk maritz- —_ a waters-| fon- 
with sula | beth | don "Y| burg rand | tein 















s.d. | 8s. d.) s.d.j os. d.jos.djs.d] s. djs. d.] s. d. 
Engineering 340 | 330 | 217 | 267] 16 11) 208} 199 /216 | 226 
Building 30 2 | 2v 11) 185 | 210] 175 | 2001179 )201 | 189 
Printing 39 0 | 27 10) 22 10) 268 | 19 11] 251 | 292 258 | W4 
Manulacturing 300 | 274 | 221] 258] 19 11] 202)]192)/60 | 205 
Trading 325 | 256 | 40] 260] 142] 187] 20 10j2o8 | 221 
Municipal services|37 5(')} 26 10) 18 6 | 22 11] 15 2 | 16 9 | 19 11/20 6(?)| 204 











































(7) Johannesburg. 





(4; Cape Town. 





Industrial Organisations 









Until comparatively recent years trade unionism did not figure 
prominently in South African life and conditions, and the organisation 
of labour on trade union lines was practically confined to carpenters 
and joiners, enginedrivers and firemen, the engineering and printing 
trades, and occupations in the Witwatersrand gold mines. The develop- 
ment of trade unions and other associations of employees in the Union 
particularly during and subsequent io the European war has been, é 
however, considerable. 

The first trade union congress in this country was held at 
Johannesburg in the year 1917, having been organised by the South 
African Industrial Federation. That body took steps, among other 
activities, to bring under organisation many unorganised classes of 
workers in various parts of the country, and the smaller bodies repres- 
entative of various occupations were linked up with the Federation. 
With the creation of the ‘labour charter’ in the Treaty of Versailles, 
a charter which may be said to have resulted from the insistance 
by the workers on their right to associate for legitimate purposes, still 
further development of trade unionism in the Union as in other countries 
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took place. The tendency of later years was toward the affiliation of 
various organised bodies of workers with large industrial organisations. 

Several federations of employees’ associations existed at the end of 
1921, these being, in addition to the South African Industrial Federa- 
tion, the Kimberley and District Trade and Labour Council, the Cape 
Federation of Labour, the South African Council of Organised Workers, 
and the Grand Council of State Service Organisations. 

After the industrial upheaval on the Witwatersrand early in 1922 (4) 
the Chamber of Mines revised the conditions under which the mining 
industry would recognise associations of employees, Any association of 
employees, to be recognised, was required to contain in its membership 
a substantial proportion of the particular class of mine employee which 
it purported to represent ; to exclude officials ; and to contain in its 
constitution satisfactory provision for a secret ballot of its members 
before a strike could be declared. Associations would not be recognised 
whose members refused to work with non-members or which 
countenanced a strike in order to force employees to join it; nor 
would an association be regarded as speaking for the whole of the 
mine employees of any particular class unless a substantial section of 
that class was reflected in the membership. Table VI gives the number 
and membership of workers’ organisations at the end of 1920 and 1921. A 
decline of membership is recorded during 1921. 


NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIPS OF TRADE UNION AND OTHER ASSOCIATIONS 


TABLE VI. 
OF EMPLOYEES AT THE END OF 1920 anp 1921 





Number of 
unions or Membership 


Industry or trade associations 


1920 | 4924 
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(*) Of these 8,192 are females, chiefly in state services ae teaching (4,820), 
teaching (2,297), trading and clerical (2,012), and miscellaneous (4.080 

The association of employers for the protection and furtherance of 
their interests has developed to an appreciable extent during recent 
years. On 31 December 1921 there were 156 such associations with a 
total membership of 7,713. 


Co-operation and Consultation between Employers and Employees 


The conception of co-operation as a definite factor in industrial 
relationships is of comparatively recent growth in the Union. It has 
taken concrete shape in the more frequent application of the machinery 





(4) See above, Note (8). 
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for conciliation provided by the Industrial Disputes Prevention Act of 
the Transvaal, and, as a consequence, Joint Boards of Reference have 
been from time to time established in various industries. The wages 
board system, introduced in 1918, also facilitates the adjustment of 
economic grievances by the methods of discussion and negotiation. 
The creation in 1920 of a National Industrial Council in the printing 
and newspaper industry of South Africa, representing both employers 
and employees, was a step of considerable interest and importance in 
the history of industrial organisation in the Union. 


Industrial Disputes 


Relatively few industrial disputes took place in the Union prior to 
the year 1906, and of those which occurred no detailed record has been 
maintained. The first industrial dispute of any magnitude subsequent 
to this period took place in 1907, when a strike occurred on the 
Witwatersrand involving over 6,000 miners. This dispute was a com- 
paratively protracted one, lasting for approximately six weeks with a 
loss in wages of over a quarter of a million sterling. A number of 
comparatively small disputes occurred during succeeding years up to 
and including the year 1912. Some of these which took place in the 
Transvaal led to the appointment of conciliation boards under the 
Transvaal Industrial Disputes Act, which came into operation at the 
beginning of 1910. 

In May 1913 a strike which was attended with the most serious 
consequences occurred at the New Kleinfontein Gold Mine. Eventually 
military force was employed to quell the disturbances which occurred 
in Johannesburg and along the Reef, and which involved destruction 
of property and some loss of life. 

In January 1914 a strike involving 6,000 railwaymen occurred as a 
protest against retrenchment on the railways. A large number of other 
workers struck in support, including 9,000 miners and 4,000 building 
operatives. Martial law was proclaimed in the areas affected, and 
within a brief period the strike collapsed, the men returning to work 
unconditionally. A large number of railway and mine workers were 
refused re-employment. 

The constant increase in the cost of living during the later years of 
the war and subsequent to the establishment of peace caused renewed 
unrest. In 1915 only two industrial disputes occurred. In 1916 the 
number had increased to ten ; in 1917 and 1918 the totals were 22 and 
23 respectively, although the latter series of disputes involved fewer 
men than the former ; while in 1919 the number of disputes had risen 
to 47, involving nearly 24,000 workers. A noteworthy feature of the 
unrest during 1919 was the number of disputes which involved native 
and coloured workers exclusively. As in the preceding year the largest 
number of strikes occurred in the mining industry, followed by the 
building industry. Many of the disputes which took place during the 
year 1919 were of short duration. 

A considerable increase in the number of industrial disputes occurred 
in the year 1920, the number rising to 65, and involving some 105.000 
employees, of whom 71,000 were natives. More disputes took place 
in the mining industry than in any other. 

The year 1920 saw the principle of voluntary arbitration applied in 
the case of several important disputes, notably those affecting bank 
officials throughout the Union, employees of the Johannesburg 
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municipality, and building operatives on the Witwatersrand, and in 
other forms, such as an advisory wages board for the municipal 
employees in Durban. 

In 1921 only 25 industrial disputes took place, a considerable decrease 
on the preceding year; approximately 10,000 workers were involved. 
Of these, European mine workers on the Witwatersrand accounted for 
more than 50 per cent. 

The history of the strike in the gold mines early in 1922, the most 
serious dispute in the history of the country, was given in the previous 
number of this Review (°). 

Table VII shows particulars of industrial disputes which have taken 
place in the Union during 1913, 1914, and 1919 to 1921. 


TABLE VII. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 1913, 1914 AND 1919 To 1921 





Number of 
strikes begin- 
ning each year 


Number of 
workers 
involved 


Aggregate 
duration in 
working days 


Estimated 
loss in wages 





1913 
1914 
1919 
1920 
1921 


19.771 
21.927 
23,799 
105,658 
9,842 


89,887 
160,129 (1) 
536,538 
849,415 
112,357 


£ 


83,749 (?) 
146,020 (3) 
294,035 
103,584 
113,454 























(‘) Figures for one strike not obtainable, and one strike approximated. 


(?) Figures for four strikes only. ; : 
(3) Figures for two strikes not ubtainable and one strike approximated. 


Employment and Unemployment 


The employment question assumed serious proportions during 
1920, involving among others returned soldiers, unskilled whites who 
had migrated from outside areas, and persons who had been thrown 
out of work owing to the closing of some of the lower-grade gold mines 


and the restriction of diamond mining. The unemployment position 
was. greatly aggravated by the financial depression which set in 
towards the end of the year, and remained serious throughout 1921. 
With a view to meeting the immediate urgency of the unemployment 
situation the Government issued an appeal for the co-operation of all 
organisations of employers and employees, and arranged for numbers 
of unemployed to be absorbed on the railways and to be placed on the 
work of roadmaking and afforestation. 

A Commission was appointed by the Government in September 1920 
to investigate the problem of unemployment on national lines and to 
suggest remnedies. The Commission made a number of recommenda- 
tions, among them that effect be given to the recommendations contained 
in the Interim Report of the Low-Grade Mines Commission of 1919 ; 
that the local industries of the country be fostered and a permanent 
board appointed to deal with tariff adjustments ; that in order to deal 
adequately with the ‘ poor white’ problem, a Permanent Settlement 
Board be appointed and other comprehensive measures taken; that 
every assistance be afforded to the gold and coal mining industries to 
enable them to carry on to their fullest possible extent ; and that cheap 
transport and marketing facilities be provided for the country’s products. 

The Commission was unable to propose any direct measures to give 
effect to, or to recommend the adoption of, the suggestions with regard 





(3) See above, Note (°). 
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to the distribution of native labour referred to it by the Low-Grade 
Mines Commission. It considered, however, that the fixing of a certain 
ratio of white to native labour in the Witwatersrand gold mines, to 
be modified from time to time as economic conditions might require, 
was practicable. The Commission was unable to recommend that 
whites and natives be employed in any other particular industry on the 
basis of a definite ratio of the one to the other. The nature of the industry, 
the facilities available, and economic conditions generally must be the 
determining factors. The Commission expressed the opinion that under- 
ground mining work, particularly deep-level mining, should be confined 
to native labour as far as practicable on account of the superior 
physique of native labourers and their reduced liability to phthisis by 
reason of the intermittent nature of their service. 

A large amount of unemployment and distress resulted from the 
industrial disturbances on the Witwatersrand early in 1922 and from 
the consequent dislocation of industry. The Government and the 
Provincial Administrations took steps to provide work for the unem- 
ployed and to assist in the relief of distress. 

The activity of the government employment exchanges during 1919, 
1920, and 1921 is indicated in table VIII. 























TABLE VIII. WORK OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES IN 1919, 1920, 1921 











Applications for Demands from Persons provided 
employment employers with employment 






Year 























1919 15,577 8,416 5, 
1920 20,708 9,168 6.590 
1921 33,729 13,970 : 12,711 



























Prices and Cost of Living 







There was a general fall of 30 per cent. in wholesale prices between 
January 1921 and January 1922. The greatest fall took place during 
the first quarter of 1921, but it has been continuous though at a steadily 






TABLE IX. INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, OF FOOD, FUEL, AND LIGHT, 
OF RENT, AND OF THE COST OF LIVING, TOGETHER WITH THE EQUIVALENTS IN 
PURCHASING POWER OF £i IN 1910, ror 1910 ann 1914 To 1922 
(Base : 1910=1000) 
















_ Purchasing 
Period Wholesale | Food, fuel, Rent Cost of living power equi- 


(food, fuel, 
prices and light light, and rent) watante af £1 
















s. d. 




























1910 1000 1000 1000 1000 20 0 
1914 1990 1121 1034 1092 21 10 
1915 1204 1192 998 1126 22 7 
¥ 1916 1379 1245 990 1158 23 1 
1917 1583 1376 1003 1248 % ii 
Pe 1918 1723 1406 1084 (3) 1289 25 9 
1919 1854 1518 1096 (4) 1376 27 6 
19 0 2512 1979 1194 (4) 1698 33 11 y 
1921 1805 1646 1204 (4) 1494 29 11 
1922 (1) 1435 (?) 1371 1240) (4) 1319 26 5 






















(‘) First quarter. (*) April. (*) August. (*) March. 
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decreasing rate. During the twelve months ended December 1921 the 
retail prices of food fell 29 per cent. During the same period, food, 
fuel, light, and rent fell 20 per cent. 

Table IX gives for 1910 and 1914 to 1922 index numbers of wholesale 
prices, of food, fuel, and light, of rent, of the cost of living, and the 
amounts necessary at various dates to give the same purchasing power 
as £1 in 1910. The figures for food, fuel, light, and rent are collected 
from 9 principal towns in the Union, while the system of weighting 
adopted both for the wholesale and retail prices is that of aggregate 
consumplion. 


INSPECTION OF MINES IN THE UNITED KinGpOM IN 1921 (?) 


During 1920 the mines inspection service was transferred from the 
Home Office to the Mines Department of the Board of Trade, under the 
Mining Industry Act of 1920(?). To quote from the report of the 
Secretary for Mines (p. 3), “the primary object of the Act of 1920 was 
to concentrate in a single Department, in the interests of efficient and 
economical administration, all the functions of government in relation 
to mines and minerals. It also extended those functions in some direc- 
tions. The Secretary for Mines has therefore a wider scope than the 
Chief Inspector, and the present report, dealing with the first calendar 
year of the existence of the Mines Department, contains, in addition 
to the Chief Inspector’s report (pp. 41-73), a brief review of matters 
which are outside his province ”, namely, the output, consumption, and 
prices of the various minerals, together with particulars of drainage 
schemes (pp. 21-22) and of trial borings for oil (pp. 30-33), and full 
accounts of the national stoppage of work (pp. 9-16) and of the events 
leading up to the repeal of Part II of the Mining Industry Act 1920, 
which provided for pit and district joint committees on labour questions 
(pp. 16-18), 

The inspection staff in 1921 consisted of 89 inspectors of various 
grades (pp. 42-44), who exercised supervision over 3,045 coal, shale, 
and ironstone mines, 383 metalliferous mines, and 5,466 quarries 
(p. 46), the mines employing 1,156,938 persons and the quarries 69,979, 
as against 1,269,547 and 67,750 respectively in 1920 (pp. 50, 109-113). 
About one-fifth of those employed at mines, including 6,238 women and 
girls, were engaged in work at the surface (p. 50). The decline in the 
number of persons employed is due to the great decline in both home 
and foreign demand which persisted throughout 1921 (p. 6). The falling- 
off in the employment of women and young persons under sixteen is 
proportionately much greater than in the case of men (pp. 109-113). 

Accidents, both fatal and non-fatal, were less frequent in 1921 than 
in 1920 — 90,121 accidents entailing over a week’s disablement, and 
815 deaths, as against 122,061 accidents and 1,184 deaths in 1920 
(pp. 50-51, 134-155). The reduction is attributed partly to the long 
stoppage of work from 1 April to 4 July (p. 50) ; but the Secretary for 
Mines notes that a very considerable improvement in safety conditions 





(1) Unrrep Kincpom, Boarp OF TRADE, MinES DEPARTMENT : First Annual Report 
of the Secretary for Mines, for the Year ending 31 December 1921, and the Annual 
deport of H. M. Chief Inspector of Mines for the same Period, with a Statis- 
tical Appendix to both Reports. 1922, pp. 170, 12 charts and map. London, 
HH. M. Stationery Office. 

(?) InrerNaATIONAL Lapour Orrice: Legislative Series, 1921 (G. B. 4). 
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has taken p'ace since the institution of a mining inspectorate, the 
average annual death rate per thousand persons employed in 1911-1920 
being little over half that for 1873-1882 (p. 35). In spite of the improve- 
ment, however, the opinion is expressed that fully one-third of the 
accidents in 1921 might have been prevented by reasonable precautions 
and the exercise of proper care (p. 35) ; the inspector for Scotland even 
goes so far as to state that practically all the explosions reported in 
his area could have been avoided (p. 54). In this area the usual method 
of point lighting is still a candle on the cap, instead of a safety lamp 
(p. 65). It is noted that the use of electricity is being extended both 
for power and for lighting (pp. 61, 70) ; while an experiment made in 
a North Staffordshire colliery, in whitewashing mine roads to prevent 
the dangers arising from the presence of free inflammable dust, has 
proved advantageous also from the point of view of hygiene and of 
lighting (p. 67). 

Welfare work for miners, on the basis of the penny a ton levy 
authorised by the Mining Industry Act, is being planned by the joint 
welfare committees set up throughout the country in the last quarter 
of 1921 (pp. 18-21). Co-operation in inspection is not so general as 
interest in welfare questions ; while inspections on behalf of the work- 
ers, under Section 16 of the Coal Mines Act, were frequent in the 
Northern, Yorkshire and North Midland, and South Wales Divisions, 
they were extremely rare in Lancashire and North Wales and in the 
Midland and Southern Divisions (p. 68). 

Proceedings were instituted against owners and managers in 68 cases, 
and against under-officials and workmen in 811 cases, convictions 
being secured in 38 and 749 cases respectively. Over one-fourth of the 
men’s offences were in connection with matches and smoking below 
ground, and over one-eighth were for breaches of the explosives regula- 
tions (p. 156). As regards workmen’s compensation, table 49 (p. 157) 
shows that it became payable in 3,769 new cases in 1921, half of which 
were for nystagmus, most of the remainder being for beat knee and 
beat hand. 

The non-statistical appendices to the report include (1) an annotated 
list of the principal Acts affecting the mining industry (pp. 163-164) ; 
(2) a list of the principal publications of the Department (pp. 165-166) ; 
and (3) a list of the committees attached to the Department (pp. 167-169). 
The volume has an index which is a useful guide in respect of trade 
and technical questions, but might with advantage be made fuller in 
respect of questions of employment. 
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LEAGUE OF Nations; HEALTH Section. Epidemiological Intelli- 
gence. No. 5: Epidemics in Russia since 1914. Report to the Commitiee of 
the League of Nations by Professor L. Tarassgvircn (Moscow). Part iI : 
Cholera, Plague, Enteric Fever, Dysentry, Infectious Diseases in Children, 
Other Infections, Famine and Depopulation, Geneva, 1922. 65 pp., map and 
diagrams. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE. Bibliogra- 
phical Survey of Contemporary Sources for the Economic and Social History 
of the War. By M. E. Burkey. xix, 648, 9 pp. 10s. 6d. Oxford, The 
Clarendon Press, 1922. 


This bibliography of literature dealing with the economic and social history 
of the United Kingdom during the war and reconstruction periods is part of 
the Economic and Social History of the World War (British Series) as planned 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. The British Series itself 
is only part of the whole scheme, which is a project to write the history of the 
world war and of its effects on the social and economic structure of society. 
This bibliography is one of the first instalment of a collection of sources arranged 
by the Carnegie Endowment. 

The bibliography, well presented and classified, is very complete, embracing 
official papers, books, and periodical literature, in fact, a very large portion 
of the printed material referring to the economic and social side of the war 
which had been published in the United Kingdom at the date of issue. News- 
paper sources are not included, nor are the articles in the weekly journals 
separately mentioned, a brief description only of the general character of the 
journal as such being given. The value of the bibliography is immensely 
increased by the short résumés of the contents of most of the entries. 



















INTERNATIONAL CounciL oF Women. Combined First and Second 
Annual Reports of the Seventh Quinquennial Period, 1920-1922. Edit. by 
Mme, Anna Backer. The Hague, 1922. 352 pp. 


In addition to the text of the statutes of the Council, the volume contains 
the reports of the different national sections and of the commissions. The 
principal subjects touched upon in these reports are the legal position and ; 
professional activities of women, public health, and migration. The appendix am 
prints the numerous resolutions passed by the Council, among which is one Bs 
favouring the creation of a permanent committee to maintain relations and te 
contact with the International Labour Office. ae 










INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE Unions. First Year Book. 
Amsterdam, International Federation of Trade Unions. 1922. 163 pp. 


The International Federation of Trade Unions of Amsterdam has just 
published its first general year book, giving the names, addresses and member- 
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ship of all organisations affiliated to the Federation and to the International 
Secretariats. The year book contains statistical tables and graphs illustrating 
fluctuations in membership both of the Federation and of the National Federa- 
tions, and distribution of membership according to industry, sex, and trade 
union orientation. It gives also an account of the activities of the International 
Federation of Working Women and of the International Federation of Working 
Girls, 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


CANADA 


ONTARIO 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. Report of the Women’s Institutes of 
the Province of Ontario, 1920 and 1921, Toronto, Clarkson W. James. 


1922. 99 pp. 


This report covers the activities of the women’s institutes for the past two 
years and includes several addresses given at their annual conventions on a 
wide variety of Subjects related to home and community life. 

Women’s institutes were first promoted in 1897 as a homemakers’ organisa- 
tion for farm women, and their membership in Ontario alone now includes 930 
branches and 29,000 women. They are interested not only in the home but in 
all the resources of the community, and provide an opportunity for social 
service as well as for education and recreation. Junior institutes have been 
organised for the younger members. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOouR. First Annual Report of the Minimum Wage 
Board, 1924. Toronto, 1922. 23 pp. 


The Minimum Wage Board was established by legislation in 1920 and its 
first annual report describes its initial organisation and procedure. The Board 
has compiled a cost of living budget for an individual working woman living 
independently and another for the case where the woman worker is a self- 
supporting member of a household. During the year six Orders were issued by 
the Board, governing the women employees of as many groups of industries. 
The texts of these Orders are given in the report and show a minimum wage 
for experienced workers of from $11 to $12.50 a week. The minimum wages of 
inexperienced adults, of young girls, and of those on part-time payment are 
also reported, 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Home Orrice. The Use of Abrasive Wheels. Safety Pamphlet No. 7. 
London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1922. 36 pp. Is. Od. 


POLAND 
Annuaire de la Pologne. Second edition. Warsaw, Weinfield. 1922. 
vi, 170 pp., tables. 


The first edition of this directory was published in three languages early 
in 1917 by Professors I. Weinfeld and E. Romer at Cracow ; the present edition 
is due to the initiative of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The directory con- 
tains much statistical information ; the first part is devoted to the composition 
and movement of population in Poland, comparisons being drawn between 
Poland and other countries. The second part relates to Polish cultural life 
(teaching, religion, etc). and to economics. Particulars concerning the labour 
market, wages, wholesale prices, the cost of living, etc. are given. The last 
part comprises tables relating to finance and public affairs in Poland. 
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SWEDEN 


The Swedish Year Book 1922. Edited and published with the assistance 
of public authorities. Stockholm, Almqvist and Wicksell. 1922. 253, x1 pp. 


This year book, published by the Press Bureau of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, with the assistance of other official bodies such as the Board of Trade 
aud the Office of Social Affairs, is the first of a series which the Ministry has 
decided to issue in the most important foreign languages for the purpose of 
spreading information as to Swedish conditions. A similar year book will 
shortly by issued in Spanish, and it is expected that this will be followed by 
French and German versions. 

Besides the usual official information as to the Government, administration, 
juslice, representation abroad, etc. the year book contains informative sections 
on education and population and a section on Swedish trade and industry con- 
taining concise and up-to-date information and illustrated by illuminating charts. 
A section on social conditions surveys workers’ protection, social insurance, 
poor relief and child welfare work, the labour market, relations between 
workers and employers, cost of living and wages, housing, temperance, co- 
operation. 

Social and Labour Conditions in Sweden. Reprinted from the Swedish 
Year Book, 1922. 26 pp. 


A reprint of the last article in the Swedish year book analysed immediately 
above. 


UNITED STATES 


DEPARTMENT OF ComMERCE; BuREAU OF THE CENSUS. Fourteenth 


Print. 


Census of the United States Manufactures, 1919. Washington, Govt. 


Office. 1922, 71 pp., tables. 


Contains tables giving the preliminary totals, subject to correction, of the 
principal data concerning manufacturing industries in the United States. Shows 
absolute and relative magnitude of the different branches of industries at each 
of the quinquennial censuses from 1899 to 1919. Gives the character of owner- 
Ship, size of establishments, number of wage-earners, capital, wages paid, cost 
of materials, value added by manufacture, amount of primary horse-power in 
use for all industries and for seventeen chief industries in the United States. 

The results of the census for ali industries combined is given in the following 
table. 





1899 1904 1909 1944 1919 





Number of estab- 
lishments 

Wage earners 

(aver. number) 


207,544 
4,742,763 


216,180 
383 


268 , 494 
6,615,046 


275,794 
7,036,247 


290,105 
9,096,372 


Capital ($) 

Wages ($) 

Cost of materials 

Value of pro- 
ducts 

Value added b 
manufacture 

Primary horse- 
power 








8,975,256, 496 
2,008, 364,449 
6,575,854, 494 
14,406,926, 704 
4,834,075, 210 


40,097,893 





5,468, 
42,675,580,874 
2,610, 444,953 
8,500, 207,810 
14,793, 902,563 
6,293,694, 753 


43,487,707 





48, 428, 269 , 706 
3, 427,037,884 

42,442, 790,87 

20,672,054 ,870 
8,529, 260,992 


48,675,376 





22, 790,979,937 
4,078, 332,433 
14,368,088, 834 
24,246, 434,724 
9,878,345,893 


22,470,872 





44,569,593, 774 
40,533, 400,340 
37,376,380, 283 
62, 418,078,773 
25,044 ,698, 490 


29,507,447 





DEPARTMENT OF LABouR; Bureac oF LABour SrarIsrTIcs. 


Wages 





and Hours of Labour in the Iron and Steel Industry, 1907 to 1920, Bulletin 
No. 305. Wages and Hours of Labour Series. Washington, Govt. Print. 
Office. 1922. 201 pp. 


Average earnings per hour, full-time weekly hours of labour, and full-time 
weekly earnings in 1920, together with summary figures taken from previous 
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reports, are given in this Bulletin for ten chief branches of the iron and steel 
industry in the United States. The figures for 1920, which were obtained for 
the greater part through personal visits of agents of the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, are in most cases for the second half of October, the aim of the 
survey being to obtain data for a period when the highest rates were paid in 
the industry. 

In many branches of the industry average full-time weekly earnings in 
1920 were about 24 times those in 1914. As regards full-time hours per week, 
56 per cent. of workers in 1920 were working over 72 hours per week as com- 
pared with 76 per cent. in 1919 and 54 per cent. in 1915. The introduction of the 
three-shift system of 8 hours each is shown to some extent by the percentages 
of employees working “over 48 and under 60 hours” per week. These were 
15 per cent. in 1920. as compared with 7 per cent. for 1919 and only 1 per cent. for 
1915. In general, the normal working week in 1920 was somewhat less in most 
branches of the industry than in 1914. 

The Bulletin gives data in great detail, but a general summary, with index 
numbers, indicates clearly the general movement for the period covered. 





















MASSACHUSETTS 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND INDUSTRIES. Annual Report on the 
Statistics of Labour fcr the Year ending 30 Notember 1921, Boston, Wright 
and Potter Printing Co, 1922. xu, 44 pp. 








This Report consists of three parts, already issued separately as Labour 
Bulletins, Nos. 133, 134, and 135 respectively, with a Prefatory Note and list 
of contents. The three parts include: Annual Directory of Labour Organisa- 
tions, 1921 ; Union Scale of Wages and Hours of Labour, 1920 ; and Statistics of 
Labour Organisations, 1918-1920, all relating to the State of Massachusetts. 













TREASURY DEPARTMENT, PuBLtic HEattn SEeRvIcE. Amino-Acid 
Deficiency probably the Primary Etiological Factor in Peliagra. By Joseph 
Gotppercer and W. F. Tanner. Reprint No. 732, extract from Public Health 
Reports, 3 March 1922, pp. 462-486. Washington, Govt. Print. Office. 1922. 















TREASURY DEPARTMENT, PuBLtic Heattn Service. Correcting 
Physical Defects in School Children. By Taliaferro CLark and Elizabeth Bett. 
Reprint No. 742, extract from Public Health Reports, 21 April 1922, pp. 929-945. 
Washington, Govt. Print. Office, 1922. 










NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 










ArTALion, Albert. Les fondements du socialisme. Etude critique. Bibl. 
génér. d’économie politique. Paris, Riviére, 1922. x, 310 pp. 






This book is an objective study of the foundations of Socialism, and will 
be read with equal interest by the partisans and the opponents of Socialist 
doctrine. The work is divided into three parts followed by conclusions, 
Although the author thinks that Socialism cannot be successfully established 
on a firm foundation under a system of exploitation of labour by capital, be 
declares the payment of dividends on capital perfectly legitimate, adding 
that, even under a Socialist régime, the principle of payment of dividends 
would have to be retained. In the second part the question is asked whether, 
admitting the legitimacy of dividends on capital, it is just “that such profits 
Should be appropriated by the few privileged persons who at present enjoy 
them ”, Private appropriation of interest, income from land, profit, remunera- 
tion for risk and for intelligent direction, income from labour and from 
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inheritance, are discussed in detail and a theory built up of “social surplus or 
spoliation by exclusion *, which, while maintaining intact the Socialist claims, 
is not in contradiction to modern scientific criticism. Nevertheless, this doctrine, 
however theoretically correct, is stated to appear inadmissible if unsatisfactory 
in practice, Its exact value and bearing, and the results which its application 
would have on the well-being of the poor and the future of society are therefore 
discussed in the third part of the book, and a “reformist ” policy advocated 
which, combining the advantages of Socialism and of individual property, should, 
by the intelligently controlied play of private interest, ensure a higher standard 
of living for the masses than could be attained under a Socialist system. 


CoNFEDERATION DES TRAVAILLEURS CATHOLIQUES DU CANADA. 
Programme-souvenir du premier Congres de la Confédération des Travailieurs 
catholiques du Canada, tenu 4 Montréal, du 12 au 17 aout 1922. Montréal, 
Imp. populaire limitée, 1922. 80 pp. 


Programme commemorating the first Congress of the Confederation of 
Catholic Workers of Canada, held at Montreal, 12 to 17 August 1922. 


G. W. Atcock: Fifty Years of Railway Trade Unionism. Forword by 
the Rt. Hon. J. H. Tuomas, M. P. Co-operative Print. Soc. 1922. 
xvi, 631 pp., illus. 


A history of the railwaymen’s union by a member of the organisation, 
including a list of general secretaries and executive committees, a table showing 
the number of members, benefits paid and total funds at the end of each year 
from 1872 to 1920, and much documentary information relating to the organisa- 
tion and work of the union. 


ASSOCIAGAO DOS EMPREGADOS NO COMMERCIO DO Rio-DE-JANIERIO. 
Relatorio relativo aos annos de 191941920. Apresentado pela Directoria a 
Assembléa Deliberativa de 14 de Fevereiro de 1924. Rio de Janeiro, Sadya 
Helada, 1921, 248 pp. 


Keport of the Managing Committee of the Shop Assistants’ Trade Union of 
Rio de Janeiro to the general meeting, 14 February 1921. Contains detailed 
statistical information and a record of activities, 


AVENEL, Vicomte d’. Les revenus d'un intellectuel de 1200-1913. 
Paris, Flammarion. 1922. xiv, 385 pp. 


This work is the reprint of a book which first appeared under the title of 
Les Riches depuis 700 ans. This identification of the rich and intellectuals may 
be thought ironical, and the author felt that the new title was better suited to 
the contents of the book, which deals principally with magistrates, priests, 
ollicials, oflicers, doctors, surgeons, artists, painters, sculptors, men of letters, 
lawyers, and authors. The book is full of facts and figures, making it possible 
to follow the progress of these occupations for the last seven centuries. No 
theoretical conclusions should be drawn, as the economic conditions during 
this period have varied too much for the figures given to be easily interpreted, 
even by means of the author’s summaries made in the course of his statements. 


BALLARD, P. B. : Group Tests of Intelligence. London, Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1922. 252 pp. 


‘The author here continues the work begun in his earlier book Mental Tests, 
applying it to groups rather than individuals. More than half the book is 
devoted to descriptions of various group tests at present in use in Great Britain 
and the United States. In a chapter on the nature of intelligence the varied 
and conilicting definitions of this quality are mentioned ; the author offers his 
own delinition as: “the relative general efficiency of minds measured under 
similar conditions of knowledge, interest, and habituation”. Experiment has 
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generally shown that intelligence ceases to develop after the age of appro- 
ximately 16, when culture and experience really begin to exert their iniluence. 
‘Yhe author points oul, however, that it has not been definitely proved that it 
is impossible to develop intelligence by traming after this age. After giving an 
elementary explanation of the theory and methods of correlation and probable 
error, he discusses the value of group tests. He states that they are not only 
selective but also prognustic, as against the ordinary scholastic examination, 
which is a test of past achievements. The book closes with suggestions for 
improved school organisation, primarily on the basis of mental tests, and with 
a brief discussion of common errors in spelling and composition. Though 
primarily written for educational purposes, the book is of interest to those who 
wish to apply mental tests in the field of industrial employment. 





BANERJEA, PRAMATHANATH, Fiscal Policy in India. London, Mac- 
millan and Co. 1922. 256 pp. 


A book comprising a series of lectures delivered by the author at the 
Calcutta University. The historical portion of this work covers three periods, 
that of the East India Company’s rule, from the transter of the administration 
ot india from the hands of the Company to those of the British Crown 
until 1914, the war period and after. The theoretic bases of free trade and 
protection are examined and the question of the future tariff policy of India 
and the subject of Imperial preference are discussed. The rates of duty levied 
in, Great Britain on Indian goods and in India on British goods are shown in 
the appendices. 


BarTouEL, C. and Runvizre, H. La mine et les mineurs. Bibl. sociale 
des métiers; ed: by Georges Renarp. Paris, Doin, 1923. 577 pp. 10 francs, 


This book by Mr. Bartuel, General Secretary of the French Miners’ Federa- 
tion (Fédération nationale des travailleurs du sous-sol) and Mr. Rullitre, a 
former miner, is a general survey of the mining industry in France. The 
authors describe the hard life of a miner and the technical organisation of work 
in the mines. Relevant legislation is mentioned in chronological order and cer- 
tain deliciencies pointed out ; the authors conclude the first part of their book 
with an argument in favour of the nationalisation of mines. 

The second part of the book deals with the relations between capital and 
labour. A description of the principal miners’ strikes attempts to prove them 
due to employers’ abuse of power; the development of national and inter- 
national trade unionism within the mining industry is also dealt with in a 
detailed way. The authors warn trade unionists against political strikes 
provoked by unscrupulous agitators and against the delusive promises of a 
premature general strike. In conclusion, they demand the creation of an Inter- 
nationa! office for the distribution of raw material and express regret that 
the International Labour Office has not taken the matter up. 





Braver, Th. Jena, Fischer. vim, 


203 pp. 


The author attacks his problem from the German point of view and main- 
tains that the question of wages is the great problem which the country has 
to face ; in view of the precarious position of agriculture in that country, he 
declares it impossible to solve by purely economic measures. The two first 
parts of this work deal respectively with the principle of wages and the fixing 
of wages rates; the third explains the relations between the agricultural 
position in Germany and those rates. The author seeks to prove that the 
solution of the problem of wages is closely connected with the increase in the 
country’s capacity for production. Rejecting the principle of socialisation of 
Wages, he suggests the establishment between different classes of workers of 
& distinction based, not on differences in the rate of wages, but on the varying 
length of the working day. In putting forward some arguments against a rigid 
application of the 8-hour Act and considering the problem of the adjustment 
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of wages, the author stresses the need for raising production to its maximum ; 
to attain this end the worker must be made to understand clearly the purpose 
aimed at. The importance of collective agreements and the development of 
arbitration and conciliation are also to be urged. This leads to a discussion of 
the functions of trade unions, works councils, and joint industrial associations. 
‘The conciuding pages of the book are devoted to profit-sharing. 


Cuase, Stuart. The Challenge of Waste. New York, League for Industrial 
Democracy. 1922, 31 pp. 


‘this book attempts a rough computation of industrial waste resulting from 
the misdirection of effort which arises out of making for profit and only inciden- 
tally for use. The author analyses the various types of waste due to the 
production of goods subserving no legitimate human need, to unemployment 
in its widest sense, to failure to use the technical equipment of industry to 
maximum capacity, and to destruction of goods in order to keep up prices ; 
and gives as a “crude iilustrative estimate ” that the ratio of waste in industry 
amounts to 70 per cent. The human waste represented by malnutrition, over- 
crowding, inadequate clothing, crime, illiteracy, and cognate evils attributable 
to industrial waste, is also briefly indicated. The writer submits as an open 
question whether or not men are capable of directing their own industrial 
destinies on the single incentive of supplying their own material and esthetic 
requirements, 


CuicaGo ComMITTEE ON Race Revations. The Negro in Chicago. 
Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press. 1922, 79 pp. 


The pamphlet reprints the finding of the Chicago Committee on Race Rela- 
tions appointed as a result of the racial riots in Chicago on 27 July 1919. It 
further reproduces excerpts from a large volume of 650 pages, published under 
the same title by the University of Chicago, which reprints a large number 
of first-hand documents on racial conditions in the United States. 


Crerc, Sir Dugald and Gipson, A. H. Water Power in the Britis, 
Empire. London, Constable and Go. 1922. 54 pp. 


A brief but detailed survey of the water power in the British Empire, the 
degree to which it would be possible to utilise it, and the extent to which it 
is already utilised, by the Chairman and Secretary of the Water-Power Com- 
mittee appointed by the Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies. 


CoMMISSION SYNDICALE DE BELGIQUE. XAXI* Congrés syndical tenu les 
15, 16 et 17 juillet 1922, dla Maison du peuple de Bruaeiles. Compte rendu 
sténographique. Brussels, impr. populaire. 1922. 130 pp. 


Among the chief questions on the agenda of the Belgian trade union con- 
gress, the most important was the discussion of the report on reaction presented 
by Mr. Corneille Mertens, which was analysed in the Book Notes for November. 
‘The congress also discussed workers’ control in industry, compulsory arbitra- 
tion, amendment of the statutes of the congress, and other subjects. The intro- 
duction notes that the debates, instead of being affected by the industrial 
depression, were full of optimism, reflecting the vitality of the Belgian trade 
union movement, 


Co-operRaATIVE, Union Limiteo (Tue): The Fifty-fourth Annual 
Co-Operative Congress 1922, held in The Dome, Brighton, 5, 6, and 7 June 
1922. Manchester, Co-operative Union, 1922. vin, 593 pp. 


This volume contains the report of the Central Board for 1921-1922, Co-ope- 
rative Union accounts for 1921, a record of the Congress proceedings, the 
meetings and other events connected with the Brighton Congress, and co- 
operative statistics for 1921. 
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Davis, James J. The Iron Puddler. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
1922. 276 pp. 


his is a vivid account by the present Secretary of Labour of the United 
States of the struggles of his early life : his experience as an iron puddler ; in 
@ peon camp ; in a tin mill ; as a local trade union leader ; and later as city 
clerk ; and his encounters with “Communists”, “uplifters”, “slackers”, 
and “crooks ”. 
in the last few chapters an interesting account is given of the Mooseheart ; 
School maintained by the Loyal Order of Moose, in which orphans are given an . 
all-round training in agriculture and manual work, as well as specialised train- 
ing in the particular trade they decide to follow. 








Ber- 





DEUTSCHER TRANSPORTARBEITER- VERBAND. Jahrbuch 19212. 


lin, ‘* Courier”. 1922. 256, 76 pp. 


Year book of the German Transport Workers’ Union, containing a state- 
ment of the work done by the Union during 1921, and statistical tables on wage 
movements and compensation for unemployment and strikes. 

















Finf und zwanzig Jahre Gewerkschaftsarbeit. 
1922, 204 pp. 


This volume records in great detail the progress achieved by the German 
Transport Workers’ Union since its formation. The development of the organisa- 
tion, its methods of fighting, its social and political aims are minutely described. 
Numerous statistical tables are supplied. 


Berlin, ‘‘ Courier ”, 






DomMANGET, Maurice. Babeuf et la conjuration des égaua. Histoire des 
doctrines socialistes. Paris, libr. de ** 'Humanité”, 1922, 102 pp. 2 franes. 


Mr. Dommanget traces briefly the history of the first attempt made in 
France to establish Communism. The personal history of Babeuf and the prin- 
cipal leaders of the Communistic plot of 1796, known as the “conjuration des 
égaux ”, form the centre of his account of how the movement was conceived 
and prepared, how it failed, and the trial to which it gave rise. The later 
chapters of the book analyse Babeuf’s doctrine. 


















Douctas, ©. H. The Control and Distribution of Production. 
Palmer, 1922. 175 pp. 


Three lectures and a number of articles previously published in The New 
Age and The English Review are here thrown into book form without any 
attempt at coherence. They deal with various aspects of the social and 
economi¢ theories put forward in Major Douglas’ previous books, Credit Power 
and Democracy and Economic Democracy. 


London, 





FEDERATION NATIONALE CONFEDEREE DES SYNDICATS DE TRAVAIL- 
LEURS DE L’ALIMENTATION. Le pourbvire dans les hétels, cafés. restaurants. 
Les mauvais effets du pourboire-sa'aire; comment faire disparaitre le pourboire 
et garantir le salaire, By R. H. Diparet, preface by A, Savoiw. Paris, 
1922. 64 pp. 


The tenth congress of the French National Federation of Workers in the 
Food and Drink Trades, which took place at Lille in July 1921, authorised the 
National Committee to publish a propagandist pamphlet advocating the aboli- 
tion of tipping in hotels and restaurants, and the substitution of a system of 
percentage on the bill with guaranteed minimum. This pamphlet, by Mr. R. H. 
Didaret, describes the evil of the system under which tips are considered as 
part of the wages paid, its uncertainty, immorality, tyranny, the disputes it 
occasions, the free behaviour towards female staff sometimes shown ; it point 
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out that the staff in catering establishments is frequently insufficiently fed, the 
food being badly prepared and often unwholesome, condemns public prejudices 
in regard to tips, and, finally, gives a detailed analysis of the percentage system 
with guaranteed minimum, The author is opposed to any solution involving 
payment by both employer and the public. From the time the percentage system 
is established, he declares, employees should, in their own interests, refuse to 
accept tips. 


Ferenczi, Emerich: Das Auswanderungsproblem Nachkriegs-Ungarns. 
Ein Beitrag zur Lage in Zentral-Huropa. Reprint from Weitwirechaftliches 
Archiv, Vol. XVIII, No. 2, Oct. 1922, pp. 348-376. 


The author gives full statistical and other information, so far as available, 
on emigration movements from Hungary after the war, combined with informa- 
tion on repatriation and immigration into the country; figures from 1905 
onwards are also quoted for purposes of comparison. Oversea movements have 
enormously decreased, overland movements show a tendency to increase, and 
the author, viewing the whole subject in relation to the labour market and 
foreseeing in central Europe an enormous demand for labour partly in con- 
sequence of new agrarian tenure systems, expects to see emigrant labour 
will probably attain to important dimensions. 


FRANKEL, Emil. Germany's Industrial Parliament, Reprinted from 
Political Service Quarterly, Vol. xxxvu, No. 3, Sept. 1922. New York, Acad. 
of Political Science. 1922. 13 pp. 


The author describes the origin, composition, and functions of the National 
Kconomic Council (Reichswirtschaftsrat), designed to give equitable representa- 
tion to all important economic and industrial groups, the members being 
appointed by representative employers’ and workers’ organisations, public 
corporations, consumers’ organisations, and the Government, and holding 
oftice during the existence of the present provisional Council. 

The topics dealt with since the Council began to sit are summarised. The 
author notes that the strength of the Economic Council lies in the fact that 
it is composed of politically independent experts representative of various 
economic groups, that it has made the work of parliament easier, that it has 
large possibilities of control over governmental departments, and functions 
of a legislative character, and that it will be increasingly useful as a means 
of breaching the gulf between capital and labour. 


Give, Charles. La Coopération, (Fourth edit.) Paris, Sirey, 1922. vm, 
348 pp. 


‘This work, of which the first edition was published in 1900, is a reprint of 
twelve lectures delivered by the author before the general public. The last, 
which was not included in the former editions, traces the history of the Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance from its inception in 1886, its first congress in 
1895, to the post-war period. As the preface points out, these lectures had a 
propagandist aim ; the main questions interesting co-operators are, however, 
touched upon. The lectures give an idea of the various stages and the vicis- 
situdes of the consumers’ co-operative movement in France over a period of 


about thirty years. 


GverReEAv, Maurice : L’Organisation permanente du Travail, Sa 
Compétence en matiére agricole. Paris, Pedone. 1922. 36 pp. 


‘This pamphlet, which is a reprint of an article in the Revue générale de 
droit international public (Vol. IV, second series, Nos. 3-4, May-August 1922), 1s 
a detailed analysis of the question of the competence of the Permanent Labour 
Organisation in agriculture. An examination is made of the circumstances 
which resu'ted in bringing the question before the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice ; these circumstances were the opposition of the Swiss Peasants’ 
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Association, the discussion on the Committee for Agriculture of the French 
Senate, and the Memoranda issued by the French Government under date of 
13 May and 7 October 1921. All the arguments advanced against the competence 
of the International Labour Orgaiisation in questions of agriculture in so far 
as they affect labour are separately discussed ; the author bases his answers 
principally on legal! issues and appeals both to general principles of law and to 
the work of the Commission for International Labour Legislation of the Peace 
Conference. He shows that Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles rests on general 
principles and that no class of worker can be stated to lie outside its provisions ; 
further, that the functions of the Labour Organisation do not in any way trench 
on those of the International Institute of Agriculture in Rome. He notes that 
the unanimous voice of the members of the Commission of the Peace Conference, 
as well as that of the Conference itself, which on this point expressed its opinion 
with absolute delinileness in the course of answering the German and Hungarian 
Delegations, was to take the competence of the Labour Organisation for granted. 
Mr. Guerreau himself supports the view of the complete competence of the 
Organisation, and concludes his pamphlet by drawing attention to some 
precedents which have been made since the date when the Organisation first 
began to function, at the same time mentioning the second application made 
by the French Government to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

A supplementary note, additional to the original article, reprints the two 
rulings of the Court and some portion of the arguments enunciated by it. 


Hitt, Howard Coppeland : Community Life and Civie Problems, Boston 
(Mass.), Ginn and Co. 1922. 561 pp., illus. 


‘rhis is a book for use in United States schools, explaining simply and with 
the help of many plates the important institutions and problems of modern 
life with their underlying truth that “no man liveth to himself alone”. It 
is divided into four subdivisions dealing respectively with group life, community 
problems, industrial society, and government and politics. Lists of suitable 
readings for both pupils and teachers add to the value of the work. 





Hirst, Francis W. The Paper Monies of Europe. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1922. 47 pp. 


This essay gives a cursory description of ancient and modern instances of 
over-issues of paper currency, and deprecates their effect. The writer reaches 
the conclusijon that “ there is only one real remedy, the re-establishment of com- 
plete peace disarmament, the abolition of conscription, the drastic reduction of 
bloated bureaucracies, and a wholesale lowering of tariffs, which will allow the 
miserable and half-starved populations to renew the arts of peace and the 
exchange of their agricultural products and manufactures ”. 


Boston and New York, 


Hopson, J. A. Incentives in the New Industrial Order, London, Parsons. 


1922. 160 pp. 


The new ‘ Industrial Order’ which Mr. Hobson sees emerging into life in 
Great Britain is characterised by the abolition of unrestricted profiteering, the 
substitution of representative government for employers’ autocracy, and 
measures for apportioning the product of industry equitably and by pacific 
agreement among the parties interested. 

Opponents of the new order argue that, as a consequence of its introduc- 
tion, capital will fail, or fly abroad, invention, enterprise, and initiative will 
collapse, discipline will be slack in the workshop, and government interference 
will impair efficiency. Hence productivity will be low and insufficient even to 
maintain population on a Satisfactory level of subsistence, much less con- 
tinue a career of industrial progress. The object of this book is to enquire into 
the validity of these and other objections, and, in particular, to consider how 
far private personal profit in present-day industry works economically, and 
how far it can be displaced by incentives having a wider, better, and more 
reliable appeal. 
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Special attention is given to the probable parts to be played in the govern- 
ment of industry by the workers, the employers, the capitalists, the consumers, 
and the state for the protection. and advancement of their respective interests. 
The enquiry is informal and introductory in character, and lays no claim to be a 
scientilic psychology of industry. 


Hopeskin, Thomas, Labour Defended against the Claims of Capital, or 
the Unproductiveness of Capital proved w:tn reference to the Present Cumbina- 
tions oj Journeymen. With an introduction by G. D. H. Cotz. The Workers’ 
Library. First Series. London, Labour Publishing Co. 1922. 109 pp. 


The introduction to this reprint of Thomas Hodgskin’s book, originally 
puvuwshed in 1825 by the Mechanics’ Magazine, provides a short biographical 
Sketch of the author and a commentary on his principal works and his intiuence 
on the development of working-class thought in Great Britain. The volume 
under consideration is a criticism of the claims of capital and a vindication of 
working-class combination. Regarding labour as the source of all value, the 
author argues that labour should possess and enjoy the whole of its produce. 


HorrMANN, Robert. JInterdépendance. Contribution d’un neutre a la 
reconstruction en Europe. Paris, Spes; Lausanne, Oudin, 1922, 180 pp. Yfr. 


A neutral’s contribution towards the solution of the problem of reconstruction 
in Europe. 


Hott, Arthur E. Social Work ia the Churches. New York, Commission 
on the Uhurch and Social Service; Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. 105 East 22nd Street. 1922. 131 pp. 


‘his book is written with the conviction that “vigorous Christianity has 
always projected its great ideas about God, saivation, and human duty into 
the ordinary relationships of human living ”, and gives concrete directions 
how this might be done. Among many other things, it points out that the 
Church cannot neglect the ethical signilicance of the way its members get their 
living. The labour unions and trauve organisations are pointed out as offering 
an opportunity for a very important ministry on the part of the Church. The 
need for the Church to adapt itself to the people whom it would help is parti 
cularly insisted upon. “The pastor and his staff of helpers should know 
economics as thoroughly as theology. They should cast their lot with the 
upward struggle of labour”. 


i 
i 
' 
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wy INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, BLOOMFIELD’s LaBour Dicest : Employees’ 
Mutual Benefit Associations : their Oryanisatiun, Methods, and Administration. 


A Survey. Boston (Mass.), 1922. 28 pp. 


The survey is an analysis Of a large number of mutual benefit associations 
in the United States, attached to individual establishments and designed to 
provide against every type of risk, apart from unemployment, such as 
invalidity, accident, quarantine, old age, birth of children, death. Societies 
are classed as those run by the employees of a firm independently, those run 
by the employees and the management in common, and those run wholly by 
the management. Many of the societies have an old history, some going back 
even as far as 1870. Almost all are on a voluntary basis, compulsory member- 
Ship being rare ; a few societies debar members who join a labour organisa- 
tion such as a trace union. Firms usually contribute to the funds of a society, 
and this is done even in cases where the society is one run independently by 
the employees ; or else the firm guarantees against a deficit. 

information on each association examined is offered in convenient tabular 
form at the end of the survey. 
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Institut Emite Metz. Programme publié a4 la cléture de Vannée 
scolaire 1921-1922. Luxemburg, Dommeldangue, 1922, 113 pp. 


An analysis of this publication will be found in this issue of the Review, 
under Noles on Vocational Guidance. 








Istas, Dr. Guillermo Garbarini, La Participacion en los beneficios. 
Buenos Ayres, La,ouane, 1922. 125 pp. 


After showing the capital importance that the introduction of social legisla- 
tion would have in Latin America, the author furnishes an historical study 
of prout-sharing, going back to the “ Recupilacion de Indias”, and an exposi- 
tion of the subject as it presents itself to-day in the Argentine. He does not 
consider that profit-sharing will solve the difficult problem of the relations 
between capital and labour, but, in his opinion, a practical and honest applica- 
tion of such a system would have beneficial results for both workers and 
employers. 














Jahrbuch der Krankenversicherung 1921. Dresden, Ortskrankenkasse. 
1922. 164 pp. 


The position of the German sickness insurance societies was a difficult one 
in 1921 uwing to the economic situation ; their foundations, however, do not 
seem to have been affected, while, on the other hand, persevering effurts have 
been made in Germany in the last year to perfect social legislation. The 
societies’ year book for 1921 is divided into four parts; the first traces the 
development of sickness insurance in Germany, the second deals with certain 
speciai aspects of the problem, the third relates to public health and industrial 
hygiene, and the fourth contains appendices concerning the activities of the 
societies during 1921. 





















JounsENn, Julia E,: Selected Articles on Social Insurance. New York, 


H. W. Wilson Co. 1922. 381 pp. 


This is a collection of opinions expressed in articles, reports, and addresses 
by economists, insurance experts, social workers, and others for and against 
the thesis “that an adequate system of social insurance should be extended 
throughout the United States to afford protection to persons of limited income ”, 
Worknien’s compensation, state and compulsory insurance, health insurance, 
maternity benelits, old age and invalidity insurance, unemployment insurance, 
relief fur widows and orphans, and soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance, are dis- 
cussed in turn. The aim throughout is to present general information and 
the leading arguments on both sides. Highly technical material and details 
likely to be of interest to experts only have been excluded. A large bibliography 
of books, pamphlets, and magazine articles gives an added value to the book. 


















Joint INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE ENGINEER- 
ING AND NaTiONAL EmMpLOYRRs’ FEDERATION, THE SHIPBUILDING 
EMPLOYERS’ FEDERATION, aND THE Unions’ NeGorTiaTinG ComMMITTER. 
Working Hours. 1922. 92 pp. 







This Committee was appointed to investigate the economic relation of produc- 
tion to hours of work in the shipbuilding and engineering industries in Great 
Britain and other countries. ‘the report embodies information furnished in 
reply to a questionnaire ; impressions obtained in two series of visits to typical 
British firms, one during a period of good trade and the other during a period 
of bad trade ; and records of visits to establishments in Belgium, Germany, 
and Holland. In addition to information on hours, data are given on 
equipment and organisation, timekeeping. systems of payment, efficiency of 
production, foreign trade, and welfare of the workers. 
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KarGer. V. Landwirtschaftliches Arbeitsrecht. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing. 
1922. 158 pp. 


‘The purpose of this book is to guide and help the.work of agricultural labour 
legislators. A detailed study is made of the Decree of 24 January 1919 regulat- 
ing the legal position of the agricultural worker in Germany, also of the 
important legislation on social insurance, of the Regulations relating to the 
employment of foreign labour — Regulations of particular interest to owners of 
big estates — and lastly of the question of lowering taxation. 


Kouinpnsy, P. Précis de hkinésithéraphie. Second edition. Paris, 
Malouine, 1922. 324 pp., illus. 


This work, which is full of information, discusses systematic mobilisation, 
systematic massage, mechanotherapy, and motor re-education. 


LIONBERGER, Isaac H. The Meaning of Property. Boston (Mass.), 
Stratford Co. 1922. 121 pp. 
The purpose of this essay is to dispel discontent arising from the unequal 


distribution of wealth in the community by explaining the origin and function of 
property and maintaining that the iniluences which tend to inequality are 


beneticial to the poor as well as to the rich. 


Louis, Paul. Louis Blanc, Vidal, Pecqueur, Cabet (avec des extraits des 
ceuvres étudiés). Histoire des doctrines sucialistes. Paris, Libr. de ‘* l’Huma- 


nité ”, 1922. 7l pp. 2 frances. 
A brief analysis in which the author gives a short biography of each of the 


four Utopian Socialist writers mentioned, a list of their principal works, a 
summary of their tenets, and short extracts from their publications. 


Lozowsky, A. Les syndicats et la révolution. Petite bibl. syndicale 
rouge (No. 1V). Paris, Libr. du Travail, 1922. 63 pp. 50 centimes. 


Speech delivered at the congress of the General Confederation of United 
Labour in June 1922, 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN ComMERCIAL. Reconstruction in Europe. No. 9, 
The Labour Problems of Europe. Manchester, 1922. 72 pp. Is. Od. 
Contents : The British Labour Party’s Policy of Reconstruction, by J. Ramsay 
Macponatp; How far is the British Labour Party Socialist?, by Philip SNowpEn; 
The Prospects and Programme of French Socialism, by Jean Loncuet; The 
German Labour Movement, by Dr. Breitscngin; International Labour : its 
Forms of Organisation, by Arthur GREENwoop: The Work and Significanee of 
the International Labour Organisation, by Albert Tuomas; Comparative Real 
Wages in Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, and the United States, 
by John Hitton; Real Wages in Europe today compared with those of 1914, 
by J. H. Ricnarvson; The State of Employment in Europe during the Depres- 
sion, by Dr. Royal Meeker; Unemployment and its Treatment : the Emergency 
Problem in England, by Professor Henry Cray; The Treatment of Unemploy- 
ment in France (anonymous); The Collapse of Wages: is State Regulation 
desirable ? by J. J. Matton; The Position of the English Agricultural Labourer, 
by Sir Henry Rew, K. ©. B.; Incentives to Labour in Industry : Profit-sharing 
and Co-partrersnip, by J. A. Bowin; The Standard of Life in the German 
Working Classes today, by Max ScuirreL; Socialisation in Germany, by Rudolf 
Hitrerpinc; The Crisis in the Italian Trade Union Movement: the Fascist 
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Movement and its Future, by Angiolo Casrint; The Position of Industrial 
Labour in Csechoslovakia, by Dr. Leo Winter; Labour in Russia, by Louis 
LEVINE. 


The ninth number of Reconstruction in Europe, which is being brought out 
under the editorship of Mr. J. M. Keynes in a series of special supplements by 
the Manchester Guardian Commercial, is devoted to European labour problems. 
‘Yhe articles are broadly classified as dealing with Labour Politics and Material 
Conditions. Two leaders of the British Labour Party, Messrs. Ramsay Macdo- 
nald and Philip Snowden, define the political attitude of their Party. Mr. Mac- 
dcnald, commenting on the actual existing international situation, unhesitatingly 
rejects “the futile punishments and impracticable reparations” embodied in 
the ‘lreaty of Versailles and demands a complete revision of Inter-Allied debts, 
reparations, and reconstruction policy. Mr. Snowden deals with the general 
attitude of his Party to Socialist principles. He disentagles the baffling inter 
relations of British trade unionism and the British political labour movement 
and analyses the extent to which British labour may be said to adopt current 
continental Socialist theory. He defines the British Labour Party’s present 
programme as limited to democratic control of industry, with the addition of 
the nationalisation of land, mines, and railways. The Party does not believe 
im force and dves not seek the class war, and, in general, the British labour 
attitude towards the ideal of Socialism is decidedly modified by practical 
considerations. 

On not disimilar lines Mr. Jean Longuet describes the position of the 
French Socialist movement in relation to other political parties in France. The 
most marked feature of French Socialism is its political isolation, for any 
alliance with other Left Wing parties is strictly temporary and, indeed, very 
rare. ‘the same may be said of German Socialism, which Dr. Breitscheid 
describes as still adhering to the Marxian doctrines, although without illusions 
as to the possibility of superseding capitalism at one stroke. Like the British 
Labour Party, however, it aims at an immediate transference to community 
control of certain specified industries, such as mining. 

‘The international side of labour is dealt with in two articles by the 
Director of the International Labour Office and Mr. Arthur Greenwood. Mr. 
Greenwood notes existing trade union, Socialist, and “Red ” Internationals, 
and their present and possible relations. Mr. Albert Thomas gives an account 
of the official side of international co-operation in industrial problems as 
operating through the International Labour Organisation set up as part of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations ; the record in international co-operation in 
labour questions up to date is fifty-six legislative measures passed in various 
countries and sixty-nine others in preparation. 

The articles on material conditions are principally concerned with wages 
and unemployment. Mr. John Hilton discusses methods of comparing 
real wages as between different countries. By a combination of the method 
which reckons national wages in terms of national cost-of-living index prices 
and of that which estimates the different number of hours which have to be 
worked in different countries in order to purchase the same commodities, he 
concludes that “the real wages of German workers were in the spring of this 
year somewhere about one-half, those of the Belgian workers something more 
than half, those of the French workers something like two-thirds, those of the 
United States workers from one-and-a-half to twice those of the British worker ”. 
A comparison between real wages in Europe at the present time and in 1914, by 
Mr. J. H. Richardson, groups European countries according as real wages are 
higher than in 1914 (ex-neutral countries and Italy), or at about the same level 
(Great Britain, France, and Belgium), or distinctly lower (countries with a col- 
lapsed exchange). One phenomenon observed is the greater rise in the wages of 
unskilled over those of skilled workers, and in wages paid in small towns and 
the country over those paid in large towns. Mr. J. J. Mallon’s article on state 
regulation of wages argues that institutions like the British trade boards are of 


great use, not only to the worker, but in generally promoting industrial 
efticiency. 
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‘Three articles on unemployment include one by Dr. Royal Meeker, giving 
ligures on unemployment percenlages since the war. Whereas before the war 
unemployment in excess of 2 to 5 per cent. of organised workers was thought 
to indicate bad industrial conditions, during the present depression maxima 
ranging from 14.4 per cent. in Belgium to 34.8 per cent. in Sweacn are 
reported. Some improvement, most marked in Belgium, the ex-neutral 
countries, and Italy, is recently noted. France has never suffered to the same 
extent, as is made clear in a separate article by an anonymous author ; in 
Germany the situation is altogether exceptional, unemployment being less than 
ever previously recorded. Another separate article, by Professor Henry Clay, 
analyses the situation in Great Britain in greater detail and further discusses 
relief measures. Professor Clay advocates the putting in hand of public works 
which have long been needed as the best relief measure which can at present 
be devised. 

Two articles on standard of living are those of Sir Henry Rew, in which 
the author maintains that only by means of a legal enforceable minimum wage 
will the English agricultural labourer be able to maintain his economic position, 
and by Dr. Max Schippel, who shows that the depreciation of the currency in 
Germany has had the double effect both of depressing real earnings and also 
of levelling down the salaries of the intellectual classes to approach enormously 
nearer the wages of the wage-earning classes. 

In an article on Socialism in Germany Dr. Rudolf Hilferding discusses the 
extent to which the socialisation ideal of the 1918 Revolution has been carried 
out. He considers that the increased political influence of the working classes 
has secured the partial transformation of industry, and points to the Coal and 
Potash Council in illustration, Mr. James Bowie writes in support of co- 
partmership, which he carefully distinguishes from _ profit-sharing; co- 
partnership. in his view, avoids the errors of profit-sharing by giving the 
workers some part in the contro! of industry. Three final papers are by 
Ur. Winter describing the position of labour in Czechoslovakia, by Mr. Cabrini 
describing the crisis in the Italian trade union movement owing to the advent 
of Fascism, and by Mr. Levine on labour in Russia in relation to Communism ; 
Mr. Levine antipates some danger that labour in Russia may become a mere 
appendix to the military and governmental machinery of the country. 


NaTIONAL CONFERENCE ON OLp AGE vPENSIONS. Old Age Pensions. 
Facts and Fiyures and Old Age Pensioners’ Guide. Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1922. 


1U pp. 

‘rhe object of this pamphlet is to enlighten public opinion as to the necessity 
of modifying the present statutory conditions for receipt of old age pensions in 
Great Britain. 


NaTionaL Consumers’ Leacur. The Eight Hours Day ard Rest at 
Night by Statute. By Mary W. Dewson. New York, National Consumers’ 
League. 1922. 12 yp. 

Pamphlet compiled by the Research Secretary of the National Consumers’ 
League, and showing in tabular form the actual situation concerning legal hours 
of work in the United States. 


NaTIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. Unemployment Insu- 
vance in Theory and Practice. Research Report No. 54. New York, The Cen- 


tury Co. 1922. 127 pp. 


This report is an original study, not a compilation. The author first makes 
a statement on the theoretical principles of insurance for unemployment, and 
then gives a critical review of the various experimental systems in Europe and 
the first atlempts made in the United States, notably by a certain number of 
employers actuated by the desire of stabilising labour in their own establish- 
ments and of compensating their permanent personnel in case of unemp!oyment. 
He analyses the legal schemes laid before the legislatures in Pennsylvania, 
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Massachusetts, and the one in Wisconsin by Professor Commons, in which 
involuntary unemployment is considered as an industrial risk analogous to 
accideuts and charged entirely to the employer. The aim of this essay is to 
determine whether a public system of unemployment insurance is necessary in 
the United States and whether such a system is practicable. The answer to the 
lirst question is aflirmative. The conclusions regarding the second are negative. 

‘rhe risk of unemployment is far greater in the United States than in Europe, 
and before insurance for it can be covered by a reasonable figure, it must be 
considerably reduced by a more efficient administration of industry. Another 
difticulty arises from the fact that the voluntary attempts at insurance, whether 
by trade unions or on the part of employers, are on much too small a scale 
to serve as an experimental basis on which to found a public system. Finally, 
the political structure of the United States makes it impossible to pass Federal 
legisiation on unemployment insurance without a revision of the constitution. 
lt would, therefore, be necessary to fall back on legislation by State, and such 
legislation would, in all probability, differ greatly, and, in some States, fail 
entirely. Such a situation would probably destroy the mobility of labour and, 
consequently, the organisation of the labour market. 


Nocaro, B. Les réparations, les dettes interalliees et la restauration 
monétaire. Paris, la Presse Universitaire de France. 1922. 188 pp. 


The object of this book by Mr. Nogaro, who was a French government 
delegate at the Fourth International Labour Conference, was to make an 
economic study of the reparations and exchange problem, Mr. Nogaro that the 
difliculty of the reparations problem lies more in the lack of means of trans- 
mission for Germany's resources than in her inability to pay. It would by easy 
to find means of payment in Germany, but it is difficult to reduce them jnto 
foreign currency. In part II Mr. Nogaro studies the question of Inter-Allied 
debts from the same point of view, and in Part III considers methods for 
Stabilising exchanges, recommending an international credit institute and 
national exchange Offices. 


OcsurN, William Fielding. Social Change. New York, Huebsch. 1922, 
365 pp. 


Starling from the theory that the nature of man and his cultural environ- 
ment do not necessarily change and alter at the same rate and in the same 
degree, the social maladjustments arising therefrom are discussed and illustrated. 
The writer concludes that in the more acute cases of maladjustment the more 
probable solution of the difficulty lies, not in attempts to change man’s nature, 
but rather in attempts to change his culture; for the reason that, in such 
acute instances, further efforts at changing human nature result in repression 
of instincts, which is followed by objectionable consequences to the individual 
and aggravations of the social problem. On the other hand, he considers that 
the nature of cultural growth and change shows that it is futile to plan any 
Wholesale and powerful control of the course of social evolution. 


PaRArF, Pierre. Les métiers du thédtre. Bibliothéque sociale des métiers 
publiée sous la direction de Georges Renarp. Paris, Doin, 1923. 419 pp. 
10 franes. 


A discussion of theatre architecture, of stage production, of forms of state 
intervention in theatrical management and enterprise, is followed by a long 
description of the material and moral conditions of the French stage. Each 
occupation is reviewed, e. g. that of comedian, singer, dancer, auxiliary worker, 
administrative personnel, scene shifter,, etc. ; detailed information ou training, 
Placing, salaries, trade union organisation, etc. is added. The last pages 
discuss the present crisis in the theatrical profession ; some trade union contracts 
are reprinted in an appendix. 
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Reep, Harold L. The Development of Federal Reserve Policy. Boston 
and New York, Houghton Mifflin Co. 1922. 352 pp. 


A detailed examination of the development of the Federal Reserve system, 
written with the intention of correcting some of the prejudices and misunder- 
Standings which have arisen concerning its policy and methods. An account is 
given of the period immediately preceding and succeeding the advent of the indus- 
trial depression of 1920, when the action of the Federal Reserve Board was 
generally considered to have had a decisive effect on the course of business 
prosperity. 


Rees, J. Morgan. Trusts in British Industry. London, King and Sons, 
1922. 269 pp. 


The object of this book is to trace the growth of the trust movement in 
British industry since the Armistice ; to point out the connection between this 
new structure of business organisation and the level of prices ; and to show 
the iniluence of its power in politics and over the general well-being of the com- 
munity. Most of the material used has been obtained from the reports of sub- 
committees appointed by the Standing Committee on Trusts. The author arrives 
at the conclusion that British trade is already under the paramount control of 
combines governed and directed by the large money and banking trusts whose 
power over public deposits, over-drafts, and loans is so great as to give them 
in all cases control] of the levers that set trade in motion. 


Ritter, Kurt. Deutschlands Wirtschaftslage und die Produktionssteiger- 
ung der Landwirtschaft. Berlin, Paul Parry. 1922. 113 pp. 


The subject of this book is the economic aspect of agricultural production 
in Germany. Connected social problems, such as length of the working 
day, housing, and land settlement, are briefly referred to; the author then points 
out the relation between the public and the individual aspects of the problem, 
emphasises the urgent necessity of increasing production, and sets forth the 
changes brought by the war in the position of individual agricultural 
producers, 


ROcKEFELLER FounpaTion. Annual Report for 1921. New York, 
1922. 446 pp. 


Contains the annual reports of the President, Director, and Treasurer on 
the activities of the Foundation, the report of the Director of the International 
Health Board, which incfudes certain recent particulars relating to the work 
undertaken by the Board in the campaign against ankylostomiasis, malaria, 
and yellow fever, the reports of the Director of the China Medical Board and 
the Medical Education Service, in which are described the activities of these 
services, 


Ross, Edward Alsworth : The Social Trend. New York, Century Co. 
1922. 235 pp. 


This book describes, discusses, and makes suggestions for dealing with a 
number of social problems of the day, including the question of population 
Nvith its cognate questions of birth control and migration ; the new position 
of women in the world ; prohibition ; a legal dismissal gratuity ; war ; and the 
social influence of the legal profession, of the trained scientific enquirer, and 
of freedom of communication. The treatment being general and free from 
technicalities is well adapted to the non-scientific reader. 


Rowntree, B. Szesoum. I/ndustrial Unrest : A Way Out. London, 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1922. 48 pp. 


A pamphlet suggesting means of removing the present spirit of unrest and 
antagonism between capital and labour without lowering the efficiency of 
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industry. The conditions necessary are: (1) wages normally sufficient to 
provide living in reasonable comfort ; (2) hours of work giving opportunity 
for recreation and self-expression ; (3) measures to increase economic security 
(unemployment insurance, etc.) ; (4) workers’ share in determining conditions 
of work ; and (5) workers’ direct interest in prosperity of industry (profit- 
sharing, etc.). 










Sayre, Francis Bowes. Cases of Labour Law : a Selection of Cases and 
other Authorities on Labour Law. Cambridge Univ. Press. 1922. 1017 pp. 


‘The students of labour problems in the United States have long needed 
an authoritative treatise which will serve as a guide through the maze of 
conuicting laws and court decisions relating to labour in the different juris- 
dictions of the country. That treatise has not yet been written and perhaps 
it never can be ; but the book by Professor Sayre has made a valuable con- 
tribution in bringing together into one volume the most important British and 
American laws, or portions of laws, dealing with labour from the Ordinance 
of Conspirators 33 Edward I (1305) to the Kansas Court of Industria] Relations 
Act (1920), along with those court decisions in both England and the United 4 
States which have been most iniluential in shaping and interpreting labour 
law. ‘This compilation was doubiless made by Professor Sayre for the use of 
his own law students, but he expresses the hope that it may prove useful to ; 
employers, employees, and all “who are interested in studying the develop- } 
ment and application of the legal principles underlying the growing mass of ‘ 
decisions which make up the body of labour law ”. The volume will be most 
helpful to students of labour law who are pursuing their quest under the 
guidance and inspiration of-a clear-eyed teacher who can show them the forest 
of labour law in spite of the obstructions made by innumerable, interlacing 
judicial trees. 1t seems too bold to hope that either the tired employer or the 
Still more tired worker can thread his way unaided through the judicial 
jungle. 

In addition to quoting in whole or in part the outstanding laws and court 
decisions which have determined the development and the character of labour 
laws in the United States, Professor Sayre cites a large number of leading 
cases in footnotes and quotes from recognised authorities on labour law. The 
citations show wide reading and sound judgment. 

The cost of living data contained in the Appendix would have been more ¥ 
useful and acceptable if mention had been made of the foundational family a 
budget studies made by the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics in 1917 
and 1918 and the very detailed and carefully compiled Minimum Quantity 
Budget for a worker’s family of five published by that Bureau in 1920 had been 
given in full. 

The nomenclature of the chapter headings and the classification’ of subjects 
thereunder might be criticised by one disposed to criticise. For example, strikes 
are classified as a section in a chapter headed Legalily of Means used by Labour 
Organisations, while boycotts are treated in a separate chapter. But anyone 
who has had to deal with classifications, especially in the field of labour law 
and adjudication, knows how impossible it is to achieve anything approaching 
jogic, and will rest content with the practical scheme adopted by the author. 

In addition to its other merits the book has a good index. 














































Serwy, Victor, La Géorgie co-opérative sous le régime bolcheviste. 
Brussels. 1922. 57 pp. 


As the outcome of a request addressed by the Central Co-operative Union 
of Georgia to the International Co-operative Alliance, Mr. Victor Serwy, 
Director of the Belgian Co-operative Union, was delegated in May 1922 to 
distribute relief to the famished population in Georgia and to report on the 
position of the co-operative movement in that country. He submitted to the 
Alliance, on his return, several reports, of which the pamphlet under con- 
sideration is a summary. After drawing attention to the fact that Georgia 
was conquered in February 1922 by the Russian Red army and constitutes, 
unwillingly, a part of the Soviet Republic of Russia, Mr. Serwy reviews in 
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turn the co-operative organisations of the various districts visited, endeavouring 
to furnish an objective study of the prevailing painful conditions from which 
Georgian co-operation is suffering. 


SturGe Gretron, Mary. Some English Rural Problems, Seveu Essays.. 
London, Student Christian Movement. 1922. 128 pp. 2s. 6d. 


‘The author of these seven short essays discusses outstanding historical 
events which have most profoundly inuuenced the present position of the English 
rural community ; some stress is laid upon the importance of studying parti- 
cular occurences in so far as they may tend to throw light upon the situation 
of the agricultural worker in the nineteenth century. 

lutimate knowledge of rural life and labour, and understanding of country 
people gives life to this outline of the history of the village community during 
the Jast hundred and twenty years, while the introductory and concluding 
essays relate to the urgency of the present situation and are devoted to an 
expusition of the perils and difficulties which, in our own time, confront the 
English agricultural labourer, and, through him, English agriculture itself. 


TouRInG-CLuB ITALIANO. Terra promessa. Le bonifiche di coltano, 
sanluri, lico.a e vacarturo deli’Opera naziunale per i combatienti. By Berta- 
RELLI. Milan, 1922, 160 pp. illus. 


The agricultural section of the Italian National Society for Ex-Service Men 
has undertaken important drainage and land-clearing operations, notably on 
the Crown lands of Coltano in Tuscany, Licola, and Vareatura in the district 
of Napies, (a gilt of the King to the Society) and in the district of Sanluri in 
Sardimia. The Italian ‘fouring Club has published on this subject an artistic 
pamphiet abundantly illustrated, wrilten by the President of the Club, Mr. Ber- 
tarelli, in which detailed information is given on the aims, technical methods 
employed, and results achieved. The first pages contain notes on the National 
Society for Ex-Service Men. 


TrapDES UNION CONGRESS AND THE LaBour Party. * The Education 
and Traming of Teachers. London, Trades Union Congress and the Labour 
Party. 24 pp. 6d. 


‘This pamphlet embodies the conclusions.of the Advisory Committee on 
Education of the British Trades Union Congress and Labour Party. The Com- 
mittee protests strongly against the employment of uncertilicated or untrained 
teachers in the elementary schools. They recommend that every teacher, whether 
in elementary or secondary Schools, should have a full secondary school and 
university training, leading up to a degree and followed by a year’s training in 
the technique of teaching. To this end they propose the creation of Faculties 
of Education at all universities, urging that by this means students training 
for teaching will enjoy the wider life of the university and that the expense 
involved in running scattered training colleges will be considerably reduced. 

At present many school children at the age of 12 or 13 have to pledge 
themselves to teach in order to receive scholarships and maintenance grants. 
‘rhe Committee recommend that this should never be required before the age of 
18, and preferably not until the completion of a university course. 

While undoubtedly interesting educationally, the proposals of the Committee 
might be criticised as taking insufficient account of the financial aspects of the 
question. 


—— Attack upon Trade Unionism (The). London, Trades Union 
Congress and the Labour Party, 1922. 27 pp. 


A rebuttal of an attack on trade union finance which appeared in the 
Morning Post. 
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Union DES CAISSES RURALES ET OUVRIERES FRANCAISES A RESPON- 
SABILITE ILLIMITEE. Manuel pratique 4 Vusage des fondateurs et admi- 
nistrateurs des caisses rurales. By Louis Duranp. Eighth edition revised and 
brought up to date by Abbé P.J. Tuomas. Paris, éd. des ‘‘ Questions actuelles ”. 
xxvi, 158 pp. 


Mr. Louis Durand (1859-1916), the author of this handbook, founded in 
1893 the Association of French Rural and District Unlimited Liability Funds 
(Union des caisses rurales et ouvriéres frangaises a responsabilité illimitée), a 
strictly Catholic co-operative credit society, based on Raiffeisen principles, which, 
in 1914, included 1,715 rural societies ; the object of the handbook was to provide 
administrators or founders of rural credit societies with the technical or prac- 
tical information necessary to success. The eighth edition, revised by Abbé 
bP. J. Thomas, general secretary of the Union, discusses in detail the administra- 
tion of a rural credit society, dealing with general principles, the formalities 
attending its constitution, book-keeping, the question of securities, etc. More 
than half the pamphlet is taken up with appendices reprinting texts of Acts, 
Decrees, and Regulations relating to rural credit societies, illustrative examples 
of book-keeping, records, and verbatim reports, and a ready-reckoner for cal- 
culating interest. 





















VERBAND DER KUPFERSCHMIEDE DEuTSCHLANDS. Rechenschafts- 
bericht des Vorstandes und Protokoll der Verhandlungen der 10. ordentlichen 
Generalversammlung, abgehalten vom 3. bis 7 Juli 1922 in Cassel. Berlin, 
Max Hecht. 1922. 235 pp. 120 marks. 


This pamphlet is a detailed summary of the work of the German Copper- 
Smiths’ Union from 1 January 1919 to 31 December 1921, statistical data relating 
to fluctuations in wages, number of affiliated members, strikes, lock-outs, and 
collective agreements, 













Wacker, Charles Rumford. Steel. The Diary of a Furnace Worker. 
Boston, Atlantic Monthly Press. 1922. 157 pp. 


A book written from the diary kept by a Yale graduate working at various 
jobs in open-hearth furnaces near Pittsburg during the summer of 1919, a few 
weeks before the great steel strike. The physical and mental effects of work- 
ing the 10-hour day shift and the 14-hour night shift alternate weeks, the 
risks and fatigue of unskilled labour in the steel works, and the mentality and 
outlook of the workers employed are graphically described in a series of con- 
versations and incidents. 

















Wor.tp ASssociaTION FOR Aputt Epucation. Adult Education in 
Sweden, etc. Bulletin XIV. London, 1922. 24 pp. Is. Od. 









Wrar and Fercuson (ed.). A Day Continuation School at Work. 
London, Longmans, Green and Co. 1920. 212 pp., illus. 


The twelve papers by various contributors contained in this book cover 
most of the problems involved in the organisation of part-time day continua- 
tion schools for young workers between the ages of 14 and 18. The con- 
clusions and suggestions put forward are based mainly on experience in two 
continuation schools organised by certain progressive employers in Great 
Britain. The schools were established before the passing of the 1918 Education 
Act, and the value of this book is therefore little affected by the suspension 
of the provisions of that Act relating to continuation schools. Several chapters 
deal with general problems, such as the mental outlook of the adolescent 
pupil, the aims of continuation schools, grading, and discipline. Others discuss 
the teaching of special subjects, such as literature, mathematics and science, 
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arts and crafts, and physical training. Some interesting suggestions are made 
regarding the employers’ part in the organisation of continuation schools, 
which involves releasing young employees during working hours and con- 
sequent reorganisation within the works. 


The following publications have also been received by the International 
Labour Office. BrinkMeyeR, Hermann. Hugo Stinnes. Translated from the 
German by Alfred B. Kutryer. New York, Huebsch. 1921. 150 pp. Capiac, G. 
Cours pratique du mécanicien chauffeur. Paris, Doin. 1922, vu, 508 pp., illus. 
16 francs. Casset, Gustav. Das Geldproblem der Welt. Munich, Drei Masken 
Verlag. 1921. 142 pp. CoLyer, W. T. Americanism, a World Menace. Pre- 
face by ‘Tom Many. London, Labour Publishing Co. 1922. vu, 168 pp. 
CoRREARD, J. (Probus). Des finances modernes pour vivre.  L’organisation 
internationale des changes et les emprunts aux banques. Paris, Bossard. 1920. 
56 pp. 1.80 francs. DetemEerR, Adolphe. D’une organisation du travail intel- 
lectuel. Paris, Bossard. 1920. 60 pp. 2.70 francs. ECOLE DES ARTS ET METIERS 
DE GENEVE. Programme d@enseignement. 1921. 130 pp. Garcin, Félix. La 
question des économies. Ou les chercher ? Comment les réaliser? Paris, Société 
d'études et d’informations économiques. 1922. 34 pp. Ker, A. Banqueroute 
et Révolution. Paris, Libr. de 1l’« Humanité». 1922. 54 pp. 1.25 francs. 
Lupwi, Ernest. Le sort des minorités nationales en Hongrie et en Tchéco- 
slovaquie. Written with the collaboration of Messrs. Adolphe Prcuany, Zoltan 
SzviErzsEny1, Arthur Beniscu, and Béla Osz. Entreprise des Assoc. scient. hon- 
groises, 1922. 130 pp. Mentre, Frangois. Espéces et variétés d intelligence. 
Eléments de noologie. Paris, Bossard. 1920. 12 francs. 226 pp. —— Les généra- 
tions sociales. Paris, Bossard. 1920. 470 pp. 15 francs. Morn, H. L. and 
FourmonD, Em. A. Un autre esprit, argent, travail, intelligence. Paris, Société 
d’études écon. et social. vn, 406 pp. 5 francs. Nitti, F. L’Europe sans paiz. 
Les documents du temps. Paris, Stock. 1922. 340 pp. 7 francs. SASMALIAN, 
Armenac. La clause de la nation la plus favorisée. Paris, Larose. 1921. 
134 pp. Serbie et V’Europe (La) (1914-1918). Exposé de la politique serbe par 
des publicistes serbes. Preface by Dr. Lazare Marcovitcu. Geneva, Georg. 
1919. 333 pp. SHoTweELL, James, T. An Introduction to the History of History. 
Records of Civilisation ; Sources and Studies, New York, Columbia Univ. Press. 
1922. 339 pp. Srerani, Alberto de’. Decadenza demografica e decadenza econo- 
mica. Rome, La Voce. 1921. xvi, 111 pp. Tuomas, Georges. Cours gradué 
de viticulture francaise. Premiére année. 1922. tv, 206 pp. illus. 9 francs. 
Truc, Gonzague. D’une organisation intellectuelle du pays. Paris, Bossard. 
1918. 111 pp. 2.40 francs. WuotscHKE, J. Der Kampf um den Erdball. Berlin, 
Oldenbourg. 1922. vu, 188 pp., maps. ZanoTti-Bianco, Umberto and Carri, 
Andrea. La pace di Versailles. Note e documenti. Rome, La Voce. 1919. 
247 pp., Maps. 
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